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INTRODUCTION 


This is a book on Indian philosophy. Its aim is to combine 
the discipline of philosophy with that of philological research. It 
is not, however, concerned primarily with historical research. 
The book deals with the problems of Indian philosophy — pro- 
blems which are necessarily philosophical, in the sense of being 
logical, epistemological, ontological and soteriological. All the 
problems discussed here are interconnected in some way or 
other, and it is reasonable to expect that a systematic account of 
classical Indian philosophy will emerge from a discussion of 
such topics. 

The book is meant for philosophers along with those interested 
in Sanskrit, Indian Studies and what may be called a global 
approach to the study of philosophy. I have begun with the 
logical theories of ancient and medieval India. ‘Logic’ is used in 
this context to mean the study of inference-patterns, rules of 
debate, points of controversy, sophistical arguments etc. Some 
may object to our use of the term ‘logic’ in this rather broad 
sense. In using this term, however, I have been guided by other 
recognized experts in the field. Thus,I.M. Bochenski has remark- 
ed in his History of Formal Logic: 

“Formal logic {Nyaya-iastra) developed in India, as in Greece, 
from the methodology of discussion. Such a methodology was 
already systematically constructed in the second century b.c. The 
first ideas which can be said to be formal-logical occur indeed 
as early as the (first century a.d.), but the history 

of Indian formal logic properly begins with the Nyaya-sutra 
(edited in the second century a.d.). This ‘logical’ sutra (so charac- 
terized by its very name) was the foundation of Indian logical 
thought.” (p. 417) 

Problems of inference lead to the discussion of philosophical 
logic. Historically, tiie early Nyaya in India was succeeded by 
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what we call Navya-nyaya in the 12th-13th century a.d. Philo- 
sophers of this period were involved in the discussion of such 
problems as empty terms, reference-failure, double negation, 
concomitance, definition, classification and essences. All these 
issues constitute the second chapter here. 

Logical theories of the above kind developed in the background 
of a theory of knowledge. Medieval plnilosophers of India (of 
such schools as Nyaya, Buddhist, Jaink and MImaipsaka) had 
made extensive study of the problem of knowledge. I have given 
only a very brief account of it in the third chapter. As I discuss 
these issues more extensively in another forthcoming book. 
Perception (Oxford University Press), I have only presented a 
sketch of the Indian theory of knowledge here. Several peculiari- 
ties of the Indian notion of knowledge and inference have been 
noted in this connection. 

The problem of knowledge leads to the question of what is 
known. Chapter Four deals with ontological problems. I have 
tried to present them in a somewhat new, non-tradition^, way. 

I have tried to bring together the three rival traditions : Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. F. Kafka once said; 

**The scriptures are unalterable and the comments often 
enough merely express the commentator’s bewilderment.” 

My new attempt may therefore be taken to be an expression of 
my own ‘bewilderment’. The discussion here inevitably leads to 
the discussion of such broader questions as soteriology, the 
meaning and goal of human life and the problem of suffering, 
alayavijnana, soul and karma. I have tried, within a very brief 
space, to present the provisional answers given to such questions 
by the classical Indian philosophers. 

In the last chapter, I deal with the interrelation of grammar 
and philosophy in India. This is a significant character of classi- 
cal Indian philosophy. The grammarians used to have consider- 
able influence upon the philosophers. Some grammarians (e.g., 
Bhartrhari) were well-known as philosophers. India was fortunate 
to have Papini and the Papiniyas. I have tried to give some 
examples to show how the insights of the grammarians were 
combined with the problems of the philosophy of language. 
In India, philosophy of language formed part of a comprehensive 
theory of knowledge, i.e., theory of pramavos, for one of the 
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ways of knowing what is the case is to rightly understand 
what is said by an expert and trust-worthy person (apta). 
Following this line, the philosophers of knowledge in classical 
India established a connection between the traditional problems 
of knowledge and those in the philosophy of language. I conclude 
with a few comments on modality seminally involved in the 
notion of compatibility and grammaticality of linguistic 

expressions. 

In several places, I have repeated one very general theme, of 
which the different issues discussed in this book provide only 
different illustrations. The theme is the question of the relevance 
of Sanskritic study in the context of modern philosophical 
research. The importance of the study of the Sanskrit 
philosophical texts in modern context can hardly be overempha- 
sized, specially when even among the professional philosophers, 
students and research-workers of India today, study of Indian 
philosophy, in the way 1 conceive it here, has been much neglect- 
ed and largely forgotten. In support, I wish to quote from the 
writing of an erudite Indian pandit who was, in my humble 
opinion, also a creative philosopher of our country. Pandit 
Sukhlaiji Sanghavi recommended openly “a non-partisan, histori- 
cal-comparative study” of any Sanskrit philosophical text, and 
wrote in his Preface to Advanced Studies in Indian Logic and 
Metaphysics (1961): 

“I became firmly convinced that the study of any philosophical 
system inevitably demands certain pre-requisites and that 
these prerequisites include a fairly accurate understanding of 
the historical inter-relationship obUdning between the various 
philosoplucal systems of India.” 

Panditji’s Preface should be read by all young scholars of our 
country, specially by those who wish to work on any system of 
Indian philosophy. I was myself deeply influenced by these 
comments of Panditji, when I started, about twenty years ago, 
my own research in Indian philosophy. One may add, however, 
to Panditji’s comment that a reasonably clear understanding of 
modern (largely Western) philosophical problems should also be 
included among the ‘prerequisites’. 

In writing this book, I have incorporated, either partly or 
wholly, several articles written* over the last twenty years and 
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published in various anthologies, festschrifts and commemora* 
tion volumes. As they are by and large unavailable and as they 
fit very well with the main argument of this book, I have included 
their revised and sometimes re-written versions here. On the 
whole, however, this is a new book, which aspires to be an in- 
formative introduction to Indian philosophical problems — 
problems that were discussed in the classical period. 

Some portions of this book bear unmistakably the “vestiges” 
of my “Indian” English style. I make this remark in awareness 
of the fact that scholars in India as well as in other non-English 
speaking countries have used such a style for a pretty long time. 
In recognition of this fact, one well known Dutch scholar, C.A.O. 
van Nieuwenhuijze (whose own English, by the way, was perfect) 
made an elaborate comment which is worth quoting: 

“An additional remark on the linguistic appearance of this 
book should be made here. Contrary to what at a first glance 
may seem to be the case, this book is not in English. It has 
been written in a lingua franca of the Western world 5f the 
middle of the twentieth century, which by some is mistakenly 
called English, particularly as far as its vocabulary and syntax 
are concerned.” (p. xii, Preface) 

The remark has obviously been made facetiously. I wish to 
add simply that my hesitation has been overcome only by my 
awareness of the fact that the category of readers addressed to 
in this book has largely come to expect a style like this from 
Indian writers, specially those who deal with Sanskritic material. 

In preparing this manuscript I have been considerably helped 
by my former student, Mr. P.K. Sen of Calcutta University, as 
well as by my wife, Karabi. I wish to thank both of them here. 



CHAPTER ONE 


LOGIC IN ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL INDIA 


§1.1 : Ancieni Indian Logic and the Question 
OF Greek Influence 

Unlike the Arabic tradition in Philosophy, Indian philosophic 
tradition was never directly or indirectly influenced by either 
Aristotle’s writings or Avistotelianism. Yet there is an “uncom- 
fortable” affinity between many problems discussed by Aristotle 
(and Greek philosophers in general) and those discussed by the 
Classical Indian thinkers. In Greek writings we hear about the 
“Gymnosophists” (of India) w'ho used to go around and debate 
on philosophical, religious and moral issues. But in Sanskrit or 
Pali writing we seldomhear about Greek philosophy; and never 
about a Greek philosopher. 

I have used the expression “uncomfortable affinity” and per- 
haps I should explain it further. It was Professor Krisel, whO' 
remarked at the beginning of this conference, that from a dis- 
tance many things, if not everything, look alike, but on closer 
scrutiny, when we get to the details, they are all found to be 
different. A distinction should be rnade between superficial simi- 
larity and what we may call essential eiffinity that deepens our 
philosophic understanding. Superficial similarity may mislead 
one into false beliefs. I shall cite a classic example of such a false 
belief— an example that will be of some relevance to the main 
theme of this conference^. 
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In 1920, S.C. Vidyabhusaoa published his pioneering work A 
History of Indian Logic (Calcutta), where in Appendix B, he 
included his paper “Influence of Aristotle on the Development 
of the syllogism in Indian Logic”. An earlier, brief, version of 
the same paper was published^ in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Vidyabhusa^ia argued, on 
almost non-existent historical evidence, (that Aristotle’s works on 
logic migrated into India at three different periods, in bits and 
pieces, to '‘greatly” influence the Indian logic, especially its 
syllogism. This thesis of Vidyabhusana was preposterous, and 
even Vidyabhusana himself was vaguely aware of its absurdity. 
But the positive merit of Vidyabhusana’s paper was to show 
conformity and philosophic relevance of some aspects of what 
he called “The Syllogism in Indian Logic” on the one hand, and 
the “logical rules” of Aristotle on the other. Let me deal with 
a couple of specific points from Vidyabhusana, for, they will be 
instructive as far as our purpose is concerned. 

Vidyabhusa^ia first refers to the notion of sthapqpd and 
pratisthapand found in the logical section of the Carakasamhitd 
(c. first century A.D.), and rightly translates them as ‘demons- 
tration’ and ‘counter-demonstration’. But then he goes on to 
argue that these were taken from, or directly influenced by, 
Aristotle’s two species of enthymemes, viz., demonstrative and 
refutative, found in /?/ieror/c, Bk. ii. Now it would be worth- 
while to see what a ‘demonstration’ or a ‘counter-demonstration* 
stands for in Indian logic. For, then we shall be in a better 
position to judge whether there was actually any influence here 
from Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 

The standard form of demonstration, as recorded in the 
Caraka^ Nydyasutra and some other contemporary texts, is called 
the five-step argument procedure or ‘five-membered argument’ 
sentence (cf., pahcdvayavavdkyd). The steps or ‘members’, with 
illustrations, are as follows: 

Demonstration {sthdpana) 

1 . Statement of the thesis or what is to be proved (pratijha) 

“The soul is eternal” 

2. Statement of the reason {hetu) 

“For it is non-produced” 

iSce the reference in S.C. Vidy&bhQ^pa^s A History of Indian Logie 
(Calcutta, 1920), Appendix B. 
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3. Exemplification (udaharai^d) or Citation of an example 
to illustrate the logical relation between step 1 and 2. 

‘‘Whatever is non-produced is also eternal ; witness, 
the sky (space)/* 

4. Application of the rule to the present case {upanaya) 

“The soul is also non-produced’* 

5. Conclusion (nigamana) : “Therefore the soul is eternal” 

A counter-demonstration runs through the same five steps as 
follows : 

1 . “The soul is non-eternal.” 

2. “For, it is amenable to perception.” 

3. “What is amenable to perception is also non-eternal : 
witness, a pot.” 

4. “The soul is also amenable to perception.” 

5. “Therefore, the soul is non-eternal.” 

It is clear that what we have before us has very little to do 
with oratorial arguments or rhetorical enthymemes. It is also clear 
that the counter-demonstration is not a refutative enthymemes, 
for, nothing is refuted by it. It only establishes a proposition 
which happens to be logically contradictory to the thesis of the 
‘demonstration’. As Aristotle clearly says, the demonstrative 
enthymeme proves som^ affirmative or negative proposition, 
but the refutative kind disproves one. The first is formed by the 
conjunction of compatible propositions, while the second, by 
the conjunction of incompatible propositions (cf.. Rhetoric^ 
1396 b 25-29). Besides in Bk. ii, ch. 23, of Rhetoric^ Aristotle 
lists twenty-eight types of rhetorical enthymemes, none of which 
seems closer to the patterns given above. Thus, I think, it is 
impossible to imagine, as VidyabhAaria implicitly suggested, 
that the author of the Car aka or the Nydyasutra had read a 
translated version of the Besides, it is fairly certain 

that no translated version of either the Rhetoric or any part pf 
the Organon, in any Indian language existed at that time. 

It seems obvious, on the other hand, that demonstration or 
counter-demonstration is not very far from Aristotle’s concept 
of dialectical argument. For, dialectic has been clearly explained 
by Aristotle as follows : 

“Dialectical arguments are those that reason from premises 
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generally accepted, to the contradictory of a given thesis.” 

{De Sophisticus Elenchus 165. b 2-5) 

Aristotle discussed the subject of demonstrative arguments in 
the Analytics and that of dialectic arguments in the Topics and 
sometimes in the Metaphysics. In the Topics, he notes that a 
demonstrative argument is where the premises from which the 
reasoning starts are ‘true’ and ‘primary’^^or such that our knowl- 
edge of them has originally come through premises which are 
primary and true, whereas dialectical argument reasons from 
opinions that are generally accepted (100 a 27-30). He further 
elaborates that dialectic takes its start from plausible views 
(endoxa), as opposed to true and primary premises, and, thus, 
it is able to debate both sides of the case, regardless of which, if 
either, is the correct side^ (S.E.ii, 172 a 15-21) . The concept of 
‘demonstration’ and ‘counter-demonstration’ in the Caraka is 
similarly an argument-pattern that reasons from premises generally 
accepted (see steps 2 and 3 in both cases), to prove a thesis or 
its counter-thesis, and thus debates both sides of the cas6. It is, 
for example, a generally accepted view that the soul, if it is 
believed to be different from the body, etc., is non-produced (at 
least, according to the Indian religious belief), and, therefore, 
since non-prod ucedness and eternalness go together, the soul is 
eternal. Similarly, the soul is perceptible, for, according to 
presumably the materialist, it is identical with the body, and 
even for the non-materialists, it is argued that in such inner 
perception “I see x" the seer (i.e., the soul) is also seen, i.e., 
mentally perceived. It may be contended by the materialist that 
perceptible objects are generally perishable. 

At the next stage, however, the debate moves to a different 
level, for, the proponent or the first disputant may claim that 
not all perceptibles are perishable; for example, universal 
(admitted to be perceptible by Nyaya philosophers) are not. The 
opponent or the second disputant may likewise answer by 
claiming that such perceptibles do not really exist. Thus, we 
can see that the Nyaya concept of ‘demonstration’ and ‘coun- 
ter-demonstration’ is closer to that of dialectic than to that of 
rhetoric, although we shall have to call it ‘the Indian dialectic’ 
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for certain obvious peculiarities it has, viz., the requirement of 
5 steps in each demonstration, the particular order of the steps 
that is given here and must be observed according to its exponents 
and so on. 

While I talk of such parallelism, I do not intend to imply 
either the influence of, or borrowing from, Aristotle. For, the 
Indian theory of dialectic has, as modern researchers have shown, 
an independent and indigenous history of development of its 
own^. The so-called ‘five-step’ argument-pattern was reached 
during the time of the Nyayasutra through the process of 
gradual elimination and critical modification of some elaborate 
earlier model or models (with ten or more steps), which were 
presented in the earlier texts (cf., reference to one model in 
Vatsyayana and the Yuktidipikd; two other models in Bhadra- 
bahu : Dasavaikalika-niryuktiy. Besides, it is easily discernible 
that the *five-step’ demonstration differs from the syllogistic 
demonstration of Aristotle in some important respects, although 
the basic principle of inference involved in syllogism need not 
be different from that in ‘five-step’ demonstration. Let me 
illustrate the ‘five-step’ demonstration of the Nyayasutra : 

Example I 

1. There is fire on this mountain. 

2. For, there is smoke there. 

3. Smoke goes with fire always (or, in all cases, or in all 
places) : witness’^ kitchen^. 

4. This is also a case of smoke. 

5. Therefore, there is fire there (on the mountain). 

We can call this to be a positive demonstration where an 
affirmative thesis is established. The Nyayasutra provides also 
for a negative demonstration, where a negative thesis is reached 
as the conclusion. I shall illustrate it with the help of Uddyota- 
kara, ignoring Vatsyayana’s rather mistaken interpretation*. 

^One may consult E. Solomon’s Indian Dialectics^ Ahmedabad, for the 
historical materials relevant to such a study. 

^For Bhadrabahu, see VidyabhUsana as well as E. Solomon. 

am taking the liberty of interpreting this step as embodying a universal 
proposition with an example. This is generally recommended by traditional 
(Sanskrit) scholarship. And 1 believe this to be an essential part of the 
nydya in the Nydya-Sutras. 

^Vatsyayana’s statement of the negative example is inaccurate and 
misleading in many places. 
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Example II 

1. This body is not without a soul. 

2. For, this body is not without life. 

3. Lack of a soul goes always, etc., with lack of life, wit- 
ness : a piece of rock. 

4. This is not so (not without life). 

5. Therefore, this is not without a soul. 

To underline the essential form of th^e arguments, we may 
represent them schematically as follows : 

I 

1. A (or, A applies here). 

2. Because B ( or, ^ applies here) . 

3. B goes with.^ always, or in all cases, or in all places; 
witness case C. 

4. It is a case of B. 

5. Therefore, it is a case of A- 

II 

1 . Not A (or, A does not apply here) . 

2. Because not B (or, B does not apply here) . 

3. A goes with B always, etc., witness C. 

4. It is not so (not a casi6 of B) . 

5. Therefore, it is not a case of A. 

It is easy to see that both I and II (i.e., both examples) can 
be transformed to fit into Aristotle’s first figure and, thus, I can 
be mapped into Barbara and II into Celarent. But, such 
transformations, though certainly permissible and legitimate, 
disregard certain important and specific characters of the model 
of arguments examined by the Indian logicians. 

Let me point out at least two significant features of the Indian 
model, features that would not be immediately visible in their 
mappings in the Aristotelian system, Barbara, and Celarent. 
First, instead of presenting the thesis or conclusion in the usual 
subject-predicate form, I have presented it, following the Indian 
tradition, in what may be called a ‘property-location’ form. The 
theory is operating mainly with the predicate and the reason, 
i.e., the major term and the middle term in Aristotle’s termino- 
logy. The role of the so-called minor term, if there is any 
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such role here at all, is quite different (see F. StaaF). The 
major term or the ‘predicate’ {sadhya) is being used here to 
apply to a (particular) case or a (particular) place on the 
ground that the middle term or the ‘reason’ {hetu) so applies. 
This claim is being supported in the ‘third’ step by underlining 
and exemplifying the invariable togetherness of the ‘reason’ with 
the ‘predicate’. In the second case, the ‘predicate’ is being used 
not to apply to a case on the ground that the ‘reason’ does not 
apply. And this is supported in the third step by underlining and 
exemplifying the invariable togetherness of the lack of the 
‘predicate’ with the lack of the ‘reason’. The so-called minor 
term is introduced here only by such expressions as ‘here’, 
‘there’, ‘in this case' or ‘in this place’. But the mapped images 
of the two examples in Barbara and Celarent would be read as 
follows ; 


I 

All S are F 

This (Af) is S 

Therefore, this (Af) is F 

(where 5= smoking things, F= things with fire, 

A/=the mountain). 


II 

No L is S 
This (fi) is L 
This (B) is not S 

(where L = Living things, 5-=^ soulless, ^=body). 

This brings us to tlie second major contrast. The thesis/con- 
clusion in the Nyayasutra demonstration is what is called a 
singular proposition, which is distinct from both the universal 
(using such quantifiers as “all” or “each”) and the particular 
(using “some”j proposition. In A'i.stotle’s system, however, the 
conclusion is either a universal proposition (‘A’ or ‘E’) or a 
particular one (using ‘some’). The singular propositions are 
assimilated into either positive or negative universals, ‘A’ 
or ‘E’, so that the syllogistic rules may work. In the early 
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Indian system, however, the conclusion is given, more often 
than not, in a singular demonstrative form, such as, *‘This is 
or “There is A here/there’*. Even a universal proposition, 
such as, “All noises are temporary” or “Noise is temporary” 
is assimilated into a singular form by such rephrasings as : 

“There is temporariness in noise.” 
or “There is temporariness in whateyer has noiseness.” 
or “Temporariness goes with noisenes^always (in all cases).” 

Thus, it is that when we focus our attention upon such details 
and contrasts, the idea of Aristotle’s influence upon the Indian 
theory of logic seems highly improbable. In fact, we can almost 
be certain and would refute such a hypothesis, when we consider 
the complete lack of any evidence of any of Aristotle’s work 
being translated into an Indian language (Sanskrit, Pali or 
Prakrit) of that time. Besides, while various views are meticu- 
lously referred to, there has not been even an indirect reference 
to any Greek view in any of the texts. 

Although my conclusion about the influence of Aristotle on 
ancient Indian logic or philosophy is negative, I have a positive 
view about the question of relevance and usefulness of the study 
of Aristotle for the study of the history of ancient Indian logic 
and dialectic. It is true that these two traditions, both ancient, 
are independent of each other. But, because of this independent 
development, study and understanding of the one is bound to 
illuminate understanding of the other. Besides, it seems to be 
widely recognized now that the study of the history of ancient 
philosophy can be combined with the first-hand study of phi- 
losophical problems and questions, to the advantage of progress 
in both enquiries ( as Professor Bambrough has argued in his 
Preface to New Essays on Plato and Aristotle^), In this context, 
I wisth to add that it is also time to realize that the study of 
ancient Indian philosophy, where similar philosophical problems 
have been examined and studied with great interest in 
precision and analysis, may also be relevant and advantageous 
in a similar way. 


^Bambrough, J.B., New Essays on Plato and Aristotle ^ London (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul), 1965. 
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§1.2: Rule of Dialectic and Debate 

I have chosen the term ‘dialectic’ to refer to the art of philo- 
sophic disputation in ancient India, as this was obviously the 
Indian counterpart of the Greek art of discussion or logical 
controversy. Philosophical thoughts in ancient times filtered 
through the art of disputation and this was as much true of 
ancient Greece as it was of ancient India. But as in the case 
of many other concepts, the concept of Indian dialectic has 
only a ‘family resemblance’ with the notion of dialectic found 
in the writings of Plato and Aristotle. Let me first explain the 
Indian concept of philosophic debate, and the kind of argu- 
ments I shall be calling ‘dialectic’. 

During the sramana (post-Upanisadic) period of Indian 
philosophy, the intellectual climate was brisk, critical and 
controversial. Topics that came under fire were not only the 
organized religion and ritualism of Vedic orthodoxy, but also 
the established social codes and moral norms, as well as the 
knowledge-claims regarding the final destiny of man. In such an 
environment, debate — by which I mean controversy, question- 
and-answer, and discussion — was the order ot the day. No 
subject was considered too sacred for criticism and refutation. 
These debates sometimes degenerated, as it must, into wrangl- 
ing and bitter verbal fights. That might have been the reason 
for the Buddha in the Nikayas to tell his pupils to avoid fruitless 
debates^. It was, however, not very easy in those days to avoid 
debates. That is why, in the Upayahrdaya^ one of the early 
Buddhist debate manuals, the author first raises the objection 
that one should not enter into a debate with others {yddo na 
kartavyah) and argues elaborately that it is necessary to enter 
into a debate if one has to have any hope to maintain, defend and 
propagate one’s own religious and philosophic convictions*. Not 
only that, ordinary people may be misled by a crafty debater 
into immoral and false beliefsi Therefore, some professional 
training in the art of debate is essential for a philosopher. 

Manuals for the professional debate must have been written 
for different schools for training the debater in the types of 
^Dighanikaya. 1.33. 

p.3, in G.Tucci^s Pre-Dignaga Buddhist Texts on Uygic from 
Chinese Sources ^ Baroda, Oriental Institute, 1929. 
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debate, types of arguments, tricky devices of debate and the 
checks or grounds for censure or defeat. The canons of Buddhism 
and Jainism contain frequent references to many technical terms 
of the art of disputation. Texts like Kathavastu (at the Buddhist 
council at c. 255 B.C.) report about the various topics for debate 
for the Buddhist monks as well as the various ways of debating. 
Early manuals for debate, however, are not extant. We have 
some crystallized versions of them, protn^bly from two distinct 
sources, in such texts as Updyahrdaya^ Asanga's Yogacdrabhumiy 
Caraka^ and Nydyasutras, In giving a brief exposition on the 
rules and procedures of debate, I shall follow the Nydyasutras^ 
because the discussion here appears to be more systematic than 
others. 

Originally, it seems to me, debate was a respectable vocation 
and a natural expectation when two philosophers metin a friendly 
session. Thus Janaka, the philosopher-king of the Brhadaran- 
yaka Upanisad, asked Yajnavalkya, who went to him one 
morning, ‘‘What is on your mind today, Yajnavalkya? Do you 
wish to receive cattle as gift ? or, do you wish to Inave a 
philosophic discussion with me on subtle matters?” Yajfiavalkya 
replied, “I have come wishing both^.” And then followed a 
friendly debate between them. The quality of the debate 
obviously depended upon the debaters or participants. Naga- 
sena, the Buddhist monk, made the following comment, 
probably facetiously, on the types of debate in reply to King 
Milinda’s questions^; 

Milinda ; Reverend Sir, will you debate with me again ? 
Ndgasena : If your Majesty will debate as a scholar, yes, but if 
you will debate as a king, no. 

M. How is it then that scholars debate ? 

N. When the scholars debate one with the other, your 
Majesty, there is summing up and unravelling, there 
is also defeat, and yet the scholars do not get angry 
at it. Thus do the scholars debate, your Majesty. 

M. And how do the kings debate ? 

N. When the kings debate, your Majesty, they state a. 

^See Brhadara^yaka Upanisad^ 4th Adhyaya, 1st Br^hmana. 

^Milinda-pafiho^ 2.6. 
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proposition, and if anyone differs from them, they 
order his punishment saying, ‘‘Inflict punishment 
upon him.” Thus, your Majesty, do the kings debate. 

The Jaina canon, Sthdnanga^ refers to four types of refuta- 
tion in a “tricky” debate. First, there is the trick of confound- 
ing the opponent by using verbiage and thereby trying to give 
him a ‘run-around’ {yapaka-hetuy. Second, there is the direct 
refutation with a valid reason by confounding one’s trick 
(sthapaka-hetu). Obviously, the first kind can be countered 
with the second. Third, there is the argument based upon 
equivocation ( vyarhsaka-hetu) . This can be countered by the 
fourth kind, called lusaka^ by exploiting the means of equivoca- 
tion and thereby confounding the opponent. 

Socrates seems to have referred to this type of broad 
division of the debate procedure, as he mentions to Meno: 
{Meno 75 c-d)^: 

“ — if my questioner were one of the clever, disputatious, 
and quarrelsome kind, I should say to him, ‘You have heard 
my answer. If it is wrong, it is for you to take up the argu- 
ment and refute it’. However, when friendly people, like you 
and me, want to converse with each other, one’s reply 
must be milder and more conducive to discussion. By that 
I mean that it must not only be true, but must employ 
terms with which the questioner admits he is familiar.” 

The debate between friendly people”, as Socrates calls it,, 
does not seem very different from the kind of debate which 
Caraka described as sandhdya sambhd$d ‘debate among fellow- 
scholars who are friends’. And thr? is to be contrasted with what 
Socrates described as a debate with a disputatious person. In 
Caraka’s terminology, this is the other kind of debate which is 
actually a verbal fight {vigraha) . 

Caraka broadly divides debates into two types®. The first is 
held with a fellow-scholar and in a spirit of co-operation 
{sandhdya sambhd^d\ but the second in a spirit of opposition 
and hostility {vigrhya). Caraka gives an elaborate description 

^£.A. Salomon, Indian Dialectics^ Vol. 1, Ahmedabad, p. 51ff. 

®Plalo, Collected Dialogues (Eds. Hamilton and Cairns). 

^ Caraka- Samhitd (ed. Yadava Sarma, Bombay, .Nirnaya Sagar, 1933'!. 
p.303ff. ^ 
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about what must be done by a debater before accepting to 
enter a debate, viz., examination of the strength of the oppo- 
nent, the level of knowledge of the jury and the audience etc. 
It is humorously described how if the opponent or the audience 
is stupid, one can ensure victory by ‘‘a bag of tricks”. This is 
obviously with reference to the hostile debate. Caraka further 
divides the hostile debate into jalpa and vitaridd. In jalpa, both 
sides establish their position with reas 9 n and try to refute each 
other, e.g., one side maintains, “Thelre is rebirth,” while the 
other “There is no rebirth,” and each side adduces reason to 
support as well as to controvert the other. In vitan^d, one tries 
to censure the other without establishing anything. 

Nydyasutra uses the same terms in slightly different senses, 
as we shall see presently^. The Nayayasutra classification of 
debate was more systematic and hence carried more authority in 
philosophical circles. The name for philosophic debate in 
Nydyasutra is Kathdy literally, speech, discussion. It notes 
three kinds of debate, vdda^ julpa^ vitandd. The first kind 
corresponds to the friendly and congenial debate ii^Caraka 
(sandhdya sambhd^d) , It must have the following characteristics : 

(1) There should be a thesis and a counter- thesis mutually 
opposing each other. Such a situation arises when mutually 
incompatible attributes are ascribed to the same locus (cf., ekddhi- 
karana^ in Vatsyayana). Uddyotakara further qualifies it by saying 
that such contradictory attributions are to be made with regard 
to the same locus at the same time and neither should be taken, 
for the purpose of the debate, to be finally decided. 

(2) Proving, i.e., establishing, and disproving either of the 
theses, should be based upon evidence {pramdna) and argument 
(tarka). 

(3) Each side should mention the standard five steps in the 
demonstration of one’s reasoning. (Definition of these five 
steps are given elsewhere in the Nydydsutra\ see § 1.1) . 

(4) The reasoning should not entail contradiction with any 
tenet, or accepted doctrine. 

This debate is usually to be held between the teacher and the 
students or between friends, where each participant is a seeker 
after truth {tattvabubhutsu), 

^NySyasiUras 1.2.1-3. 
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One may wonder whether in this type of debate there may 
arise any censure or defeat-situation, for, surely it is not the 
nature of a seeker after truth to humiliate somebody with 
defeat. But remember what Nagasena said to Milinda. There 
will be defeat or censure {nigrahd) but no animosity, for it will 
be a fair game. The detection of a faulty reason is also recog- 
nized as a ground for defeat as Nyayasutra 5.2.32 informs. 
Since there will be refutation (disproving) of the untenable 
thesis, it will entail a ‘defeat-situation*, though based solely on 
sound evidence and argument. Besides, the third and the fourth 
characteristics indicate that there may be censure based on 
some additional grounds. Censure arises also when the debater 
fails to mention exactly all the five steps, i.e., mentions either 
less (in which case, it is a censure called ‘insufficient’, Azna), 
or more (in which case, it is a censure called ‘redundant’, adhika). 
The fourth characteristic, according to Uddyotakara, refers to 
the possibility of a censure based upon falsification of an 
accepted doctrine ^apasiddhantd*'^. 

The second type of debate, is held between equals, i.e., 
two rival parties, and the explicit goal here is victory {vijaya) 
which may not necessarily coincide with the establishment of 
truth. Here we come to the discussion of ‘tricky’ debates that 
1 have alluded to earlier. According to Uddyotakara, this 
debate will share only A\e first two characteristics of the first 
type, but not the last two. For, the last two characteristics 
imply that only certain types of c -nsure are applicable here, not 
all the other types. The jalpa debate will include, apart from 
the first two, the following : 

(J.3) Proving and rebuttal are based upon equivocation {chala\ 
false parity of reasoning {jati) and censure of all kinds. 

It may be pointed out that equivocation and false or 
unwarranted parities can neithei piowe nor disprove anything. 
Uddyotakara concedes the point and says that the debater 
uses these tricks anyway, when he is unable to defend himsfelf 
or censure the opponent on fair grounds. Since victory is the 
goal, such tricks arc allowed according to the rules of the 
game, so to say. The onus is on the opponent to stop him or 
to “call his bluff”. The Nyayasutra lists three varieties of 
lUddyolakara, under Ny^yasOtra 1.2#l-3. 
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equivocation, and twenty-four varieties of rejoinder based 
upon parity of reasoning (ya/i)— ( twenty in the Updyahrdayd). 
The ways of censuring a debate are given in the Nydyasutra as 
twenty-two. In other words, it notes that in twenty-two ways 
a debate might be brought to a close with a decision where one 
side wins and the other side loses. The debate is thus turned 
into a game and the soundness of thd'^ reason by itself cannot 
ensure victory, for, as in a game, the strategy of the debater 
becomes an important factor. Udayana says that the debater 
loses as soon as he shows his incompetence, i.e., he acts in a 
way that indicates his confusion^. Uddyotakara points out that 
even when the debater uses a sound reason he may not win, 
for, he may very well be confronted with a sophistical rejoinder, 
and being so confronted if he fails to assert his sound reason 
with confidence, he will lose^. 

Most of the iwenty-two varieties of “checks” in the game of 
debate are, however, reasons of common sense. For example, 
starting a debate to prove a thesis, one cannot, in course of 
the debate, abandon the thesis or contradict it (cf. pratijnd- 
hdni or pratijna-virodha). Nor can one be evasive (cf. viksepa), 
or, approve a contrary view (cf. matdnujnd),But the most serious 
offence would be to use some unsound or fallacious reason. 
For, if that is detected, the debater immediately loses (cf., 
hetvdbhdsd). 

The third type of debate, vitan^dy is more controversial in 
nature and, it seems to me, philosophically more interesting. It 
is said to be characterized by the lack of proving the counter- 
thesis. In other words, the debater here is engaged simply in 
the rebuttal of a position but does not give the opponent a 
chance to attack his own position. Some have thought, how- 
ever, that this is, therefore, not a *fair’ game. Some even have 
maintained that since refutation {du^artamdtrd) is the sole 
purpose of this type of debate, the debater may claim not to 
have any position or belief in anything. This was, obviously, 
the way out for the sceptics, or the sceptic-sophists, or the 
sceptic-Buddhists (Madhyamikas) , the sceptic-monists, or even 
the sceptic-materialists (Carvaka). 

^Udayana, pp. 627-628 {Nyayadariana, A. Thakur’s edn.). 
pp. 624-625. 
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This raises two related questions. First, is it possible to 
enter into a debate, without believing in anything, only for the 
sake of rebuttal ? Second, even if it is possible, what value 
would it have, or what purpose (prayojand) would it serve, 
save victory, when such rebuttal is done by the questionable 
tricks established in jalpa, i.e., the second type of debate 7 
In other words, what lasting value can we attach to a 
refutation that is based solely upon either equivocation or (false) 
parity of reasoning or both? The first question is more 
fundamental, and I shall have to revert to it on another 
occasion. I shall briefly comment on it following Vatsyayana 
and Uddyotakara after I have dealt with the second question. 

Regarding the second question, it was noted that a debater 
cannot simply refute the opponent by bluffs or tricks, unless 
of course he is allowed by the opponent to get away with it. 
But it so happens that some equivocations or reasoning based on 
parities, are the hardest things to recognize. It is conceivable 
that sometimes the debater is not trying to be presenting an 
unsound reasoning in refutation. Using modern jargons, we may 
call it a linguistic snare or a philosophic puzzle. I can cite at 
least two of the rejoinders based on parity (the last two in the 
Jdti list) , nityasamd and karyasama, which, under one interpreta- 
tion, may generate genuine philosophic puzzles, rather than 
being tricky arguments f. f refutation. 

The Naiydyikas were not always very happy in support- 
ing the jalpa debate as serving a'^y good purpose. Nyayasutra 
4.2.50 says enigmatically that the second or the third type of 
debate is meant for the protection of one’s learning when the 
learner is apparently a young beginner so as not to be swept 
away by some tricky debater into believing the false doctrine. 
Sometimes it is emphasized that they render some negative 
benefit in the sense that by studying those tricky devices one 
can be on guard and not be easily defeated by such tricks, for, 
if the debater can uncover the trick of the opponent he win?. 
In any case, in the Buddhist tradition, Dharmakirti (in 
Vadanydya) explicitly denounces such tricks, and he has every 
reason to do so^. But as 1 have already noted that sometimes 
philosophers use arguments, which are seemingly plausible and 
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it takes another equally gifted philosopher to uncover that 
such and such arguments were based on an (unconscious) 
equivocation or parity of reasoning. We need not necessarily 
suspect that the philosopher in question was deliberately trying 
to trick us. 

The third type of debate, vitan^d^ has evoked much criticism. 
If the goal here is also victory, as in i^e second type, then it is 
felt that this victory is earned not only through trick but also 
by motiveless malignity. Vatsyayana argues that a debater in this 
case cannot be entirely without a motive. One may point out that 
since the debater (vaitandika) does not establish a position here, 
it is possible that he does not have a position to defend. But 
can there be any debater without a position ? Can there be any 
person who does not believe in anything ? In fact, according to 
Vatsyayana, the third type of debate can easily be put to an end 
by asking the debater what his position is or what he proposes 
for debating. If he says something, then he has a position to 
defend and should be asked to do so. If he declines, 4ie should 
forfeit his right to debate. If he says simply that he proposes 
(motive) to refute the opponent then also he concedes a 
position, viz., refutation of the opponent. In any case, he can 
be shown in this way that he cannot conceivably participate in 
the third type of debate when he concedes a position of his own. 
However, it is by no means absolutely clear why a debater in the 
third case cannot consistently maintain that he only wants to 
refute the opponent and that the onus of proving anything lies 
with the opponent, not with him. In fact, many respectable philo- 
sophers would opt out for refutation only of rival views and 
avoid proving anything, since either a) they are truly sceptics 
and would like to suspend judgement, or b) their truths are 
self-evident and hence require no proof. 

In fact, it is not necessary that a debater in the third type 
of debate is always looking for victory as the goal and using 
tricky devices. It is conceivable that his business is also to find 
out or seek after truth. In other words, we may not be dealing 
here with a charlatan in each case, but a genuine seeker after 
truth. Noticing this possibility, some Gau^a Naiyayikas, such 
as Sanatani, talk about a four-fold classification of debate, 
a) vdda, b) vdda-vitao^d, c) jalpa and d) jalpa-vitari4dy the first 
two being for the honest seekers after truth, and the last two 
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for the proud people who intend to defeat others.^ Tricky 
devices are allowable, therefore, only in the last two and not in 
the first two. 

In fact, vada-vitai}4&i an honest and fair debate aimed at the 
refutation only of the opponent’s thesis, is philosophically a 
more fruitful and powerful concept and certainly it has its 
adherents. Specially, in case of the sceptics or the sceptic- 
mystics, a debate of this nature is positively helpful. For, if 
scepticism has to be feasibly maintained at all, the debater must 
only refute the position that is positively offered and cannot 
defend any position. We may add that scepticism itself can 
neither be formulated, nor can it be defended, as a position in 
this sense. The debater has to allow his opponent to formulate 
his position before he can proceed to refute it. 

Is not the negation of a position another position? If the 
proposition p is refuted, does it not amount to the defence of 
not-p ? This was actually the import of the criticisms made of 
vitoff^a by Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara. But the sceptic- 
debater after refuting p will only proceed, under the circum- 
stances (i.e., being faced with such a question) , to refute not-p. 
This will probably imply that p and not-p do not exhaust the 
possibilities, and that might mean in turn that the law of excluded 
middle does not apply here. But notice that the law of con- 
tradiction as it was understood in the Indian context is not 
violated here. For it is possible for p and not-p to be both 
false. It is only when both are held to be true that the law of 
contradiction is violated. Or we can say, if one position is 
proven to be true, the other is, thereby rendered false, but not 
if one is proven to be false, the other would be true. 

Alternatively, we may hold that the refutation of a position 
need not amount to commitment to the ‘negation’ of the 
proposition involved. Refutation of this debater may be taken 
as an ‘illocutionary’ negation as distinct from a ‘propositional’ 
negation.^ For example, Sanjaya, being asked about after- 
life, said: “I do not say there is an after-life”. This can be 
represented in the manner of Searle: 

~F (p) 


^Udayana, op. cit., p. 620. 
ssearie, J.R., Speech Acts, p. 32-33. 
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This is an illocutionary negation and should be distinguished 
from the propositional denials: 

“There is no after-life”. 

F(^p) 

It would be clearly a mistake, as Searle has argued, to blur the 
distinction between the two. In the sainp vein, Safijaya may be 
allowed to say: 

“I do not say that there is an after-life,” 

~ (H*) (* is and 

”1 do not say there is no after-life”. 

~ I— ~(a*) is ^ 

Here the second would not be contradictory to the first. Notice 
that the first is of the form ~ t— ( 9 ). while the second, ~ I— (~ 9 ). 

Consider the following hypothetical debate modelled after the 
first verse of N&garjuna.^ 

1. Is a thing (bh3va) produced from itself ? 
la. No. 

2. Is it produced from something other than itself 7 

2a. No. / 

3. Is it produced from both itself and the other ? 

3a. No. 

4. Is it produced from neither or nothing ? 

(this is equivalent to: Is it not produced at all?) 

4a. No. 

It is clear that in this formulation, at least, 1 and 2 are not 
contradictories, for, it is possible for a thing to be produced 
partly from itself and partly from others. Hence 3 is a possible 
formulation, which is not exhausted by the rejection of 1 and 
2. Now, the question arises: have we exhausted all the possi- 
bilities of, say, production from something or other, by the three 
rejections la, 2a, and 3a? If we have, then the fourth position 
will have to be a rejection of the production itself. N&g&tjuna, 
however, asks us, by 4a, to rqject this position too. This raises 
the problem about the subject that we are talking about here. 
If refutation of the refutation of production amounts to produc- 
tion, then we are back in the game, i.e., with one of the three 

^MadhyamaktdSatto, verse 1 (verse 3 in P.L. Vaidya's edn.) 
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alternatives, 1,2 or 3. But they have already been rejected. 
Therefore, it would be argued that the rejection in 4a, the rejec- 
tion of the rejection of production, should not be construed, at 
least in Nagarjunian sense of rejection, as a position affirming 
production. This can be taken to be a special case of the general 
point we are discussing here. The rejection of a position need 
not always amount to a counter-position. If this is agreed, then it 
is quite feasible for a debater to conduct an honest (non-tricky) 
form of debate consisting of refutation or rejection only. Such 
a debate can be called a vdda-vitarjt^d. 

In fact, the aim of the debater in this case is to reduce the 
opponent’s position to absurdities. In spite of what I have 
argued here it is clear that not all the Buddhists were happy 
about vitandd. Dharmakfrti clearly rejects any other form of 
debate except vdda> And we may imagine that in this rejection 
he probably followed Vasubandhu and Dignaga. 

Udayana first refers to the variety called vdda-vitaridd, an 
honest form of debate consisting of refutation only, and then 
argues that this would be an impossibility. He reasons as 
follows : A debater who is also a seeker after truth (as he should 
be if he is participating in a vddd) can hardly remain content 
with refutation only. For, if he simply refutes the opponent’s 
reason, truth is not determi.-^rd thereby. Because determination 
of the truth depends upon some means {sddhand). If, however, 
he does not refute the opponent’s reason, truth remains equally 
undetermined, since doubt regarding its falsification has not so 
far been removed. If he does not even care for the opponent’s 
reason, he cannot be said to be determining truth at all. At all 
events, determination of truth cannot be done simply by 
refutation.^ 

In any case, Udayana’s criticism missed the point that I have 
already made. Truth may be either selt-evident or indetermin- 
able, according to a debater, in which case he does not need a 
reason to prove it, or determine it. Sriharsa has elaborately 
criticized thisi argument of Udayana in his Kattd^nakhanda- 
khddya.^ 

^Dharmakirti, Vddanyaya^ p. 69-71. 

^Udayana, op, cit.^ p. 620. 

^See the introductory section of Khapdanakhav^^hddya. See also 
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This classification of debate ii^to the one fpr seeking after 
truth and the other for victory is reminiscent of Hato’s way of 
contrasting what he called ‘dialectic’ with ‘eristic’ or the art of 
quarrelling. It is clearly indicated in Plato that the aim of the 
procedure he sometimes calls ‘eristic’ is to win th^ argument,, 
whereas the aim of ‘dialectic* is to discover truth (Robinson).*^ 
The dialogue that is illustrated in ^thydemus may remind ono 
of the jalpa or vigrhya katha in tiie Indian tradition. The debater 
cares nothing for truth, but uses any and every device that pro- 
vides the appearance of winning an argument. The word vigraha 
in Sanskrit means ‘a fight* and the description of jalpa indicates 
that it was a sort of verbal fight. The appropriate picture for 
‘eristic’ in Plato was a verbal fight. 

The art of dialectic became a technique in the hand of Aristotle 
who undertook to write a handbook of dialectic. Topics. The 
character of dialectic was turned into a dubious game of debate, 
an exercise for the muscles of intellect. The Topics gii Aristotle, 
therefore, resembles, at least in the above sense, the vivada-Mstras 
of ancient India. But, perhaps, this is too broad a generalization. 
Let me qualify it. Aris|otle deals with dialectic in the Topics 
and what he calls ‘syllogism’ in the Analytics. One of the 
distinctions is underlined by him as follows: a question is treated 
‘in accordance with opinion’ in the work on dialectic, and ‘in 
accordance with truth’ in the work on syllogism. Under syllogism, 
Aristotle studies mainly inferences based upon class-inclusion. 
But in a broader sense, syllogism, for Aristotle, stands for any 
argument in which, after certain propositions have been assumed, 
there necessarily results a proposition other than the assumptions 
but because of the assumptions. Using this notion of syllogism, 
Aristotle says that every dialectical argument is either a syllogism 
or an epagoge (Top/cjl, 12). The general characterization of 
epagoge is that it approaches the universal from the particular 
(although other varieties are also recognized), and this is 
reminiscent of induction of later times. Aristotle says that the 
debater must admit an epagoge suppo^^y^^tances unless he 
can produce a negative instance.^ 
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The most pervasive form of refutation practised by Socrates 
is called elenchus. An elenchus, according to R. Robinson^, is, in 
the narrower sense, a form of cross-examination or refutation. 
In the wider sense it means examining a person’s statement by 
asking him questions and then further questions in the hope that 
the person giving answer will finally feel that he must agree to 
a position that entails the falsehood of his original assertion. 
The Platonic idea of an elenchus, the one that he approved, 
was a contest in which both sides openly recognize that the 
questioner was trying to refute and the answerer was trying not 
to be refuted.® 

If the Socratic elenchus was a purely destructive instrument, 
as it seems to be the case, then it was almost the mirror-image 
of the vitari4a type of debate. In the jalpa type, the questioner 
is trying not only to refute but, as we have seen, also to 
establish the contrary position, and the answerer is also 
trying to defend his position as well as refute the counter- 
position. Plato, however, in his middle and later dialogues, 
transforms, perhaps unconsciously, as Robinson has argued®, 
the destructive tool of Socrates, the elenchus, into his own new 
constructive instrument of dialectic. In other words, he harnesses 
the tool of his teacher to constructive purposes, thereby 
incorporating it into the larger whole which he calls dialectic. 
M. Kneale has remarked that perhaps Plato himself was confused 
in this matter.^ But even thia modified form of elenchus would 
hardly resemble jalpa^ for jalpa can hardly be said to be a road 
to truth or science. Jalpa is explicitly stated to be for victory, 
and it may be argued that in some cases achievement of victory 
and establishment of truth may coincide with each other. But 
still jalpa can hardly approximate the dialectic in its Platonic 
sense, for, Plato emphatically declares dialectic to be the noblest 
as well as the most useful method. 

The specific nature of the Platonic dialectic, however, remains 
ever elusive to a reader of Plato. He recommends the dialectical 
method with great enthusiasm. In the Republic (533 B) , it is 
said that dialectic seeks ^what each thing is’, the abiding element 

^Robinson, op. ci/., p. 7. 
p. 19. 
p. 83. 

^Kneale, W. and Kneale, M. The Development of Logic^ p. 9. 
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in the thing. It is a search for definitions. In fact, dialectic is 
hardly distinguishable in Plato from the very intellectual type of 
philosophic activity that rejects the manifold changing appear- 
ances, the mundane things of this world, and searches for the 
changeless essences or forms. He did not, however, distinguish, 
as we do now, between methodology and metaphysics. A perfect 
dialectician was, for Plato, an inspired philosopher. Platonic 
dialectic seems to be vaguely reminiscent of Vatsyayana’s 
comment about the methodology of ft idstra, which says that 
it progresses through naming, defining or characterizing and 
examining. 

Aristotle, however, cleared some mist that surrounded the 
notion of Platonic dialectic, by transforming it into a technique 
that could be learnt by itself. Dialectic is such a technique. It is^ 
according to both Aristotle and Plato, unrestricted in its 
application. But, while for Plato it is essentially a scientific 
activity, for Aristotle its lack of restriction is an indication of 
its unscientific character.^ Aristotle rejects the Platonic con- 
tention that dialectic involves search for definitions. For him, 
it is the study of technique of argument from n(fn-evident 
premises. Thus Aristotle believed to be covering also dialectical 
arguments when he was giving an account of syllogistic. In the 
Topics, he gave rules for inducting debate (i.e.,the disputatious 
debate by means of valid arguments). But in De Sophisticus 
Elenchus which is considered to be an appendix to the Topics, 
he gives rules for detecting (as well as inventing) invalid 
arguments and in this respect it resembles the Vada manuals 
of the ancient Indians where the method of invention and 
detection of invalid arguments are talked about. 

It has, however, been argued by J.D.G Evans, against the 
prevailing opinion of modern commentators on Aristotle, that 
it is a mistake to represent the Topics as a manual of instruction 
on how to win a debate at all costs, or even to regard it as a 
first draft on the Analytics,^ The Topics, according to Evans, 
is sui generis, and here Aristotle elects to treat such concepts 
as intelligibility in their full complexity. 


^Evans, J.D.G. Aristotle's Concept of Dialectic, p. 50. 
^Ibid., p. 94. 
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§ 1.3 : Argument and Pseudo-Argument 
(Nyaya and Nyayabhasa) 

It is, perhaps, Vatsyayana who first uses the expression nyaya- 
bhdsa^ as an opposite term to nyaya. The word ‘nyaya* carries 
a specialized sense in philosophical treatises. It is difficult to 
find in the English Language a synonym which will fully convey 
the meaning expressed by the term nyaya in Indian Philosophy. 
Vatsyayana brings out the sense in the following way. ‘Nyaya*, 
in his opinion, is the examination (i.e., apprehension of an 
object) with the help of all pramanas.^The etymological meaning 
{ni+in nlyate prdpyate vivak^itdrthasiddhir anena — by which the 
desired end or object is attained, i.e., to say, is understood) 
also contributes to such an explanation. The real sense of the 
word is anumdna or inference expressed fully in a verbal form, 
i.e., what goes by the name pardrthdnumdna. In case of pardrthd-- 
numdna which is constituted by the five-membered inference- 
schema (which we have already discussed in the first two 
sections), one must take recourse to all the four pramanas 
in some form or other, fn the first member, pratijnd or 
assertion, we are helped in some way by iabda pramdpa 
or verbal testimony. The second member, hetu or reason, 
presents a skeleton form of anumdna or inference. Percep- 
tion performs the main function so far as the third member, 
uddharana or example, is concerned. The fourth member^ 
upanaya or application bears some sort of distant similarity with 
the implication of upamdna or comparison. Thus, all Xhtpramdrias 
become helpful in ah inference meant for the other, i.e., pardr^ 
thdnumdna, which is better known as nydya. Uddyotakara 
explains the word evidently in this sense. Vacaspati, however, 
indulges in a bit of twisted explanation of the lines of Vatsyayana. 
According to him, nydya is examining or testing the object addu- 
ced as the hetu or reason of the inference. It is inference itself 
which puts the hetu to test. Thus, nydya is pardrthdnumdna. But 
we may humbly submit that this explanation of Vacaspati does 
not appear to be quite satisfactory, in view of the fact that it 
takes a roundabout way of unfolding the meaning. 

Prama^air arthapariksa^aift nydyah — Nydya- Bha^ya under Nydya-Sutra 

1 . 1 . 1 . 
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One of the best ways to explain definitely what is denoted by 
the term nydya is to distinguish it from what is known as nydyd- 
bhdsa, or pseudo-inference. In ultimate scrutiny nydya stands 
for those inferences as rest upon, i.e., are not at variance 
with, perception and verbal or scriptural testimony.^ In this 
manner Vatsyayana tries to introduce a distinction between 
nydya and nydydbhdsa. Thus, inferences, the results of which do 
not agree with what is obtained from perception, or verbal 
(scriptural) tentimony are treated as nydyBbhdsas (or pseudo- 
inference. * From this it is clear that nydydbhdsa or pseudo- 
inference is of two types : one that is liable to be frustrated by 
perception and the other by verbal testimony (dgama)- 

The example of the first type is to be sought in the following : 
fire is not-hot, as it is created, such as a pot. This argument 
resembles an inference in all its external features. Hence, one 
may take it as a nydya^ but on scrutiny it is found to possess 
simply outward and superficial resemblances. So the inferential 
knowledge thus derived is rejected in no time by just the opposite 
judgment derived from the perception of fire that it is hot. 'Jhus, 
it is not nydya in the strict sense of the term but nydydbhdsa. In 
other words, here perception opposes inference. 

How is the inference opposed here ? Let us understand the 
position more clearly. Uddyotakara answers that this is a wrong 
application of inference to an improper case. The case under 
enquiry (i.e., not-hot-ness of fire) is not at all a case for infer- 
ence. It disqualifies itself as the stronger proof (perception) 
carries just the opposite conviction, e.g., fire is hot. Uddyota- 
kara says, perception here baffles inference.® Here another point 
may also arise. The hetu, viz., createdness {krtakatvd) suffers 
here from another serious defect. It is non-concomitant with 
the sddhya. But this defect, e.g-, non-concomitance cannot be 
proved until and unless we first take recourse to perception of 
particular instances. And when perception proves just the 
opposite, e.g., the absence of the sddhya in the locus, it is use- 
less to look for other defects, if any. 

^Prutyakfagamairitamanumanam^ sdnvfkfd — Ibid. 

^Yat punaranumdnant pratyak^dgamdviruddharn nydydbhdsah sah — Ibid. 
^Yasntin vifaye etat prayuj'yate sa pratyak^eistdpahxtab — Nydya^Vdrttika, on 
above. 
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The Buddhist logician, in Nydyapraoeia, gives a difiinent 
example in a context almost similar to this. According to him, 
*sound is inaudible, since it is created, such as pot’ may be 
taken to be an inference which perception opposes. He really 
contends that here the thesis 'sound is inaudible’ is inconsistent 
with perception. But Uddyotakara retorts that audibility is not 
an object of perception. Audibility is but a relation existing 
between the ear-organ and sound. But the ear-organ itself being 
etherial (cf. gagana) by nature, is beyond the reach of percep- 
tion. Now, a relation {sambandha) becomes perceptible, if both 
the relata {sanAandhin) are perceptible. Here neither the ear- 
organ nor sound are perceptible. Hence, the said relation is 
imperceptible. Kumarila says, 'know-ability’ by the ear is not 
perceptible.^ Thus, the absence of sddhya, e.g., audibility 
(srdvatyatd) not being an object of perception, it is improper to 
say here that perception opposes inference. 

The example of the second type is supplied by the following : 

The skull of the corpse is pure, as it is a limb (of a corpse), 
such as the conch-shell. Such an inference is invalidated by the 
scriptural testimony. Manusmrti and such sacred texts speak of 
the human skull as impure. Thus, it is an example of nyaya- 
bhasa. Let us make it more clear. What is the exact sense of 
the word purity in this inference? Evidently, it implies the 
absence of demerit on the part of those who touch the object 
under question. Now, wh;;t is the authority to decide whether 
the person who touches it, incurs demerit or not? If the autho- 
rity of the Vedas or Revealed Texts is accepted, then such an 
inference cannot stand scrutiny. Because Manusmrti, which owes 
its authority ultimately to the Vedas, gives the opposite verdict. 
Here, the conch-shell is treated as pure on the authority of the 
Vedas. When its authority is accepted in one case, it cannot be 
rejected in another case of the same issue. Thus, with due 
reverence to the Vedic authority, we are to accept the conch- 
shell as pure and the skull of the corpse as impure. Hence, the 
said inference is rendered invalid. 

When, all these are stated, a question naturally arises. What 
should be the position when an inference is opposed by (1 ) 

hi travanata nama pratyakfenSvagamyate — Sloka^VSrttika of Kum&rila, 
Anum&na, verse 60. 
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another inference or by (2) comparison {upamdna) ? Will these 
be the cases of nydydbhdsa ? If so, why does not Vatsyayana 
refer to them ? The second problem can be easily resolved. 

When comparison opposes an inference, it becomes a nydyd^ 
bhdsa of the second type, inasmuch as that inference is in reality 
opposed by iabda pramd^a or verbal testimony which lies at the 
bottom of all cases of upamdna (comparison). 

So far as the first case is concerned, Uddyotakara says that 
two opposing inferences of an independent nature are practically 
impossible to be drawn about the same subject. In such a case, 
both the rival reasons {hetus) are of equal strength, and hence 
suffer from the serious defect known as satpratipak^atva (i.e.,. 
having rival reason). So, none of them produces any inference. 
They cancel each other. The question of nydydbhdsa (pseudo- 
inference), therefore, does not arise at all. 

Vacaspati, however, is inclined to admit another type of 
nydydbhdsa^ where inference opposes another inference. Accord- 
ing to him, where there are two inferences, one of them 
depending upon the other, in that case if the dep^dent 
inference is opposed by the other upon which it depends, the 
dependent inference becomes a nydyabhdsa. This may be adduced 
as the third type of nydydbhdsa. For example, an inference like 
‘God is not the creator’ would depend upon a prior inference by 
which the existence of God is proved. Now, by that very prior 
inference, just the opposite of the second inference, i.e., ‘God is 
the creator’ is also proved. Hence, the second inference loses its 
force and becomes a nydydbhdsa. 

Lastly, the relation between nydydbhdsa and hetvdbhdsa^ (bad 
or defective reason or defects of the reason) is an interesting 
point to be noted in this connection. In all cases of nydydbhdsa^ 
the hetu or reason suffers from a serious defect, e.g., bddha or 
kdldtyaydpadesa^ so as to mar the essence of the inference. 
Abddhitatva or non-opposition is one of the five essential marks, 
of a real hetu. The five essential marks of a (sound) hetu are : 
pak^a-sattvay sapak^a-sattva, vipak^dsattva^ asat-pratiapakmtva 
and abddhitatva. If a hetu lacks any one of them, then, according 
to the Naiyayikas, it becomes a hetvdbhdsa. In this case, therefore,, 
the hetu itself becomes a hetvdbhdsa or defective reason. This. 


^See section § 1*5 below. 
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defect is contained in the foregone determination of the absence 
of sddhya in the locus or subject (pak^a). This disqualifies the 
pak^a to be a real pak$a of an inference. The Vaisesikas> 
however, regard this as a defect of the pak$a itself. In their 
opinion, a hetu possesses three essential marks, e.g., pak$asattvay 
svapak^asattVQy and vipaksdsattva, and not five, as stated by the 
leading Naiyayikas. The Vaisesikas, in this case, would agree 
with the Buddhists. 

The Navya Naiyayikas make no special mention of the term 
nydydbhdsa^ most probably because they regard it as redundant 
to coin a new technical term in addition to the five hetvd- 
hhdsas which are enough to cover all the cases of false infer- 
ences. Thus, we see that the term nyaydbhdsa though 
mentioned by Vatsyayana (perhaps, not with such seriousness 
as his commentators intended) by way of giving a popular 
definition of what is known as nyaya, illustrated, elaborately 
dealt with and commented upon by his followers, viz., 
Uddyotakara, Vacaspati and Udayana, has been completely 
ignored by other systems as well as by the new School of 
Nyaya. 

One of the important characteristics of Indian Logic is that 
it seldom develops the sort of doctrines which we class as 
‘Formal’. Formal validity in argument was perhaps looked upon 
by the Indian logicians as not of much importance. So, formal- 
ism in logic does not find here much scope for development. 
This can be illustrate^ in many ways taking examples from the 
books of Indian logic. The doctrine of nyaydbhdsa as an opposite 
term of nydya is also a case in point where we may have the 
advantage to look to the Indian attitude towards formal validity. 
The examples like ‘fire is not-hot, as it is created, such as a pot*, 
may be formally valid, so far as the Indian form of argument 
is concerned. It may be submitted that the relation of universal 
concomitance between sddhya and hetu, an essential requisite 
for valid inference, is not established here, since all created 
things are not not-hot. But Naiyayikas will say that an awareness, 
of such a relation ( be it valid or invalid) is not impossible here, 
since the persons inferring may experience their co-existence in 
some instance or instances (as illustrated by the case of a pot in 
the said example) . In the absence of any. contradictory experi- 
ence, this awareness, for all practical purposes, is sufficient for 
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the .desired inference to follow. So, enquiry into this line to 
prove invalidity of the argument will not be much helpful. The 
Naiydyika maintains that the conclusion* which such argument 
leads to, is contradicted directly by the experience of fire 
which gives the contradictory judgment, fire is hot. From the 
formal point of view, the two propositions ‘fire is hot* and 
*fire is not-hot* are contradictory propositions, and hence, 
both of them cannot be true at the same time. Thus, the truth 
of the one entails the falsity of the othcrl^Hence, truth of the 
first being well established by the direct experience of fire, the 
purpose of the said inference (which is nothing but to prove the 
truth of the contradictory proposition) is vitiated. Sp, if we infer 
at all that the opposite is the case, it will not be a real inference 
but a pseudo-inference, to all intents and purposes. A 
pseudo-argument, therefore, is one that goes against the funda- 
mental requirement of rationality, consistency or coherence. Our 
conscious beliefs must cohere or be consistent with one another. 
We may construct an argument, a sound one or an unsound 
one, in support of a proposition or belief. But if that belief or 
proposition does not cohere with other accepted beliefs, if it inili- 
tates against some well-established and sound belief, then, without 
further investigation into the soundness or unsoundness of that 
argument, Nyaya would declareit as a pseudo-argument. There 
may be an implicit logical fault in the argument itself, but that 
fault need not be brought out to the surface in order to discard 
the argument as a pseudo-argument. 

We may note that we are concerned here with the constructed 
argument in favour of some thesis or belief which runs counter 
to some of the well-established, and least contested beliefs. This 
is different from the case where two arguments (inferences) are 
constructed (adduced) in support of two theses which are con- 
tradictory to each other. In the second case, both arguments 
(inferences) are to be considered as inconclusive. But, they would 
not be the instances of pseudo-argument in the above sense. 
The latter case is technically called the case of sat-pratipak^a — 
thesis with a counter thesis’. There may be cases when both 
the thesis and the counter thesis arc supported by SOUND argu- 
ments (though not necessarily by formally valid, deductive 
arguments), and in such cases, it would be impossible to reach 
a decision one way or the other. Hence, ^having such a counter 
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thesis* is regarded as a logical defect of aix argument^ because 
the case would be iucoi^lusive. 

§ 1.4 : The Early Nyaya Theory of hsirmESCB 
(Nydyasutra 1.1.5) 

Nydyosutra 1.1.5 is very difficult to explain. We find here a 
threefold classification of inference. The problem arises, 
because the terms used to name the three types of inference 
are ambiguous and the sutra does not mention any examples 
to clarify the principle of this threefold division. Many 
other logicians of that period mentioned and exemplified this 
threefold classification. A careful study reveals that they 
were all related in some way or other. 

The examples found in the Carakasamhitd seem to be illustrat- 
ing the Nyaya theory of inference. Nydyasutras 2.1.37-38 also 
discuss the points mentioned in Nydyasutra 1.1.5. A satisfactory 
explanation of these two sutras (2.1.37-38)^ is needed for having 
a correct interpretation of Nydyasutra 1.1.5. Vatsyayana’s 
commentary here seems to be confusing. The threefold classifica- 
tion (in Nydyasutra 1.1.5) was probably based upon the 
principle of threefold division of time — ^past, present and future. 
The structural arrangement of the Nydyasutras also justices this 
point. Another possibility is that purvavat refers to inference 
based on causal relation, ie^avat to the method of exhaustion 
{parise^a), and sdmdnyatodr^fa t > inference based on non-causal 
relations. 

When the theory of inference (anumdna) was first systematized 
in India, two slightly different accounts of inference were found 
in the tradition. The first account suggested a twofold classi- 
fication of inference, and was upheld by the Vaisesika and the 
Mimaipsa schools. The second account spoke of a threefold 
classification of inference, and was recorded in the Nyaya, in 
some Buddhist texts, and in Caraka. Nydyasutra 1.1.5 mentions 
the three types of inference as purvavat^ se^avat and s&mdnyato- 
dr^ta. These terms themselves are ambiguous, and as far back as 

^This numbering has been accepted in the reading of MM. Phanibhusana 
Tarkavagis. See his Nydya-dariana^ Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Series 63, 
Calcutta : 1939. InGanganatha Jha’s reading, the last two sUtras are 
numbered 2.1.38 andf 2.1.39. Poona Oriental Series No. 59, Poona : 1939. 
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Vatsyayana, alternative explanations about them were offered. 
Moreover, Nyayasutra 1.1.5 gave only the names, and no 
examples, of these three types. It is unfortunate that no single 
scries of interpretations offered by the earlier commentators, 
such as Vatsyayana, is consistent and that those offered by the 
later commentators, such as Uddyotakar^ and Jayanta, while 
sometimes consistent, also give the impressk)n of being twisted, 
far-fetched, and anachronistic. 

I shall attempt to show what might have been the Sutrakara’s 
understanding of this threefold division and to furnish reason- 
able and satisfactory examples of the three types without 
stretching our imagination too far. 

We may begin by giving a synopsis of the different interpre- 
tations already suggested by the ancients. I avoid the question 
of the exact dates of these authors. Their chronology is approxi- 
mately as follows: Upayahrdaya (UH) or Prayogu-wui, Vatsya- 
yana (Vat), Ts*ing-mu (a comm, on the 

Gaudapada, thePaSupata School®, Uddyotakara (Udd)*, Jayanta, 
and Bhasarvajha.® 

UH. (a) pUrvavat = ‘as before’ : From previous knowledge 
of some special mark (like six fingers, etc.,) of a 
particular child, to infer later that this is the same 
man (growh-up child) from that mark. 

(b) =- ‘the rest will be alike’ : From the salty taste 
of one drop of sea-waterto infer that all other drops 
will be salty too. (Inference through sampling?) 

(c) samanyatodr^fa : Displacement of ordinary bodies 
is seen to be due to their movements. Therefore, 
the celestial bodies, such as the planets and the 
moon, move, because they are seen to be displaced. 

^SccG. Tucci, Pre-Dignaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese 
Sources, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series Vol. XLIX, Baroda, 1929. My 
friend Prof. Hattori informs me that a better translation of the Chinese 
title would be Prayoga-sara (as suggested by Frauwallner). 

Vbid. 

^Pasupata Sutras with the Pancarthabha^ya of Kau^dinya, ed. by R. 
Ananta Krishna Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. CXLIII, Trivan- 
drum ; 1940, p. 7. 

'•Uddyotakara, Nyayavdrttikam, Benares, 1915. 

^Jayanta, Nyayamanjari, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, Benares, 1895. And 
Bhftsarv^jfia, Nydyabhusatjta, Svami Yogindrananda, Varanasi, 1968. 
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UH A. General example of inference given before the 
threefold classification. Seeing fire with smoke 
before, one infers fire from smoke later, (jfurvtwat? 
See below.) 

Vat I Purvavat : From cause to effect; It will rain, because 
there is a cloud. 

Sefavat : From effect to cause: It has rained, because 
the river is full and flowing swiftly. 
samanyatodrffa : Same as UH (c). This unfortunate 
example was criticized and even ridiculed by Uddyo- 
takara and Vdcaspati. It was declared by them to be 
a variety of iefavat. This is also identical with 
^bara’s example of samanyatodrsfascanbandha. 

Vat II (a) Same as UH A. purvavat='as before’: To infer 
fire from smoke. 

(b) 'sefa—the remainder’: Inference by elimination of 

alternatives : 

Premise : Sound is either Dot G or K 

But Sound is not D because of X, 
and not JIT because of T. Conclusion: 
Therefore, Sound is G. 

This inference is based upon a more developed 
logical principle. 

But, perhaps, the SOtrakara did not have this in 
mind. 

(c) Another interpretation of the term samanyatodnta. 
Example : Desire, etc., are qualities (gupd) and a 
quality inheres in a suostance as its locus. There- 
fore, the substance where desire, etc., inhere is the 
self. This was also criticized by Uddyotakara who 
pointed out that in this type too, an implicit use of 
the principle of elimination is made to prove 
the substance in questioti- to be the self. 

Ts’ing-mu (a) Same as UH A. /Vat II (a). 

(b) Similar to UH (b) : One grain of rice is cooked. 
Therefore, all other grains of rice (in the same 
pot) are cooked. 

(c) Same as UH (c). Alt. example: Same as V&t 
II (c). 

Oau^apfida: (a) Same as Vat I (a).. 



(b) Same as UH (b). 

(e) Same as Vat II (c). 

The Paiupata school: (a) Sc (c) Same as UH (a) and (c) 

(b) To infer the whole cow from seeing only the 
horns, etc. (essential parts). An interesting form 
of knowledge (whole from part ?). Kanada 
used this example in three places of the 
Vai&e^ika Sutra. 

Udd I Threefold division: anvayin^ vyatirekin and anvaya- 
vyatirekin. The terms purvavaty etc., are not used. 

= subject =- the place or the property-locus 
where the sadhya is intended to be inferred. Sapak^a 
« homologue entities, apart from the subject, where 
the sadhya is known to occur, vipak^a = heterologue 
«= entities where the sadhya is known to be absent. 

(a) No heterologue: Sound is impermanent, because 
it is produced : (when it is an inference of those 
who believe everything to be impermanent). 

(b) No homologue : The living body is not 
soulless, for,' otherwise it would be lifeless. 
(Comparable with a negative conclusion from 
at least one universal negative premise — 
Cclarent or EAE in Aristotelian system. Also, 
avlta inference in the Samkhya system) The 
example is slightly defective. The later school 
{^Navya-Nydyd) gives a better example. 

(c) Having both homologue and heterologue: 
Usual form of inference : Sound is impermanent, 
etc. 

This certainly indicates logical advances of a later 
period. Gahge§a accepted this threefold classifica- 
tion. (For this as well as for a brief exposition 
of Dignaga’s “wheel of reasons”, see below § 2.4.) 

Udd II (a), (b), and (c) : Same as Udd I (a), (b) & (c). But 
some very far-fetched explanations of the terms 
pUrvavatf etc., are suggested so as to cover the 
above cases. Samdnyatodrffa is analysed in two 
ways: sdmdnyatah + dr^fa and samdnyatab+ 
adffta. 

Udd III- (a) & (b): Same as Vat I (a) & (b)* A difficulty in- 
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inferring the effect from the cause is pointed oat, 
but is also explained away in order to defend 
■V&tsyayana. 

(c) To infer a from d where oand 6 are not causally 
related ; There is water nearby, because wild 
geese are present. This is a new example. 

Udd IV. ‘Threefold* means that the hetu must have the 
three characteristics mentioned in VaiScfika sUtra 
3.1.10-11 (OOS-136). 

(a) prasiddha —The hetu occurs in the subject, 
f b) sat —The hetu occurs in the homologue. 

{c) asandigdha — The hetu does not occur in the 
heterologue. 

Jayanta I (a) & (b) : Same as Vat I (a) & (b). 

(c) Similar, in principle, to Udd III (c). The actual 
example is perhaps, better ; To infer the 
nature of the taste of a kapittha fruit, from 
seeing its colour. 

Jayanta II (a) & (b): Same as Vat 11(a) & (b). The suffix 
'VatV in purvavat, etc., means ‘like*. 

(c) SdmSnyatodrffa refers to the case where there 
is sSmanyato vyapti, and the sSdhya is not 
perceivable. Example: We have sense-organs, 
because we have sense-perceptions which are 
acts, and ..11 acts must have instruments. 
(Jayanta admits that iefavat' and sdmdnyato- 
dfsta are closely related, but he also contends 
that the principle involved in each case is- 
different, while the examples might be similar.) 

Bhasarvajha I (a)Purva=‘Cause. Hence, infercause from effect. 

(b) Sega — 'remainder* — ^ect. Hence, infer effect 
from cause. 

(c) Non-causal t;»onection. Infer a specific 
taste (of a fruit) from a specific smell. 

II, (a), (b), (c) same as Udd I. 

It seems to me that none of these interpretations fully represents, 
the position of the Sfitrakara on the threefold classffidation.. 
Of what the Sfitrakfira had in mind we can only make «i 
intelligent guess. Such a guess should, of course, be based upoa 
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some textual or other evidence. While making such a guess I 
shall assume that at least some sutras in the beginning of 
Chapter 1, Ahnika 1, and some of those of Chapter 2, Ahnika 1 
are related to each other, since they seem to develop some 
coherent theories.* In particular, it seems that sutras 2.1.37 and 
2.1.38 refer back to the same threefold classification of infer- 
ence that is mentioned in 1.1.5. Thus, my minimal assumption 
will be that at least sutras 1.1.5, 2.1.3f'j^d 2.1.38 were intended 
to present a single theory of inference based on a threefold 
classification. When these sutras are studied and understood 
together, the threefold classification, it seems to me, appears 
neither silly nor unsatisfactory. 

The structure of these sutras also indicates that they were 
developing the same theory of inference. Sutra 1.1,5 states 
that inference, which is always preceded by perception, can be 
of three types : purvavat, Sesavat and samanyatodrffa. Nyaya- 
Sutra 2.1.37 raises an objection that inference is not a valid 
means of knowledge (jjramdfia) , and assigns three reasons to 
the three types, in order to show that individual example^of these 
three types are wrong or unsound. NySya-Sutra 2.1.38 answers 
this objection by furnishing three correct types, in order to show 
that the charge of unsoundness in each case can be satisfactorily 
explained away. Vatsyayana has explained these sutras in a 
similar manner, although he has made, it seems to me, 
some blunders. 

SStra 2.1.37 mentions the following three reasons related to 
the supposed three examples: 

(1) obstruction (See Vat I ie^avar). The river may 
be full because of some obstruction in its course, and 
not because of rain, in which case the inference con- 
cerned will be false. 

(2) wpag/idra= demolition or dispersal (See Vat I purvavat). 
It may be that the clouds are dispersed (by the wind), 

*That the NyftyasDtras resulted from various strata was already stated by 
Hwprasada Sastri in J. A. S. B., 1905. Tucci has proposed that we distin- 
guish the section dedicated to “the pure vida rules** from the section whidi 
is more or less “polemical**. See Tucci (note 1 in p. 29 of Pre-DigtiOga 
Texts on BiaUhist Logic), p.xxiv of IntrotbtctloH. Since Qiapter 1, Ahnika 
1, does not exactly deal with the "pure** WMb rules (but only Ahnika 2 does 
so), I suggest that this need not be taken almig widi die vddb-seetion. 
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in which case the said inference will be &Iae. V&tsyft- 
yana, however, mentions a slightly difierent examine 
here : It will rain, because the ants are carrying their 
eggs. Thereupon he interprets iipaghsta as ‘destruction*: 
It may be that the nests of the ants have been destroyed 
and they are moving to a safer place in which case the 
inference of rain will be false. 

(3) sadriya — similarity. Vatsyayana suggests a completely 
different example here: There is a peacock, because 
its voice is heard. He explains ‘similarity’ as follows: 
The above inference will be false, if one is duped by the 
similar voice of a man imitating a peacock. 

The respective answers given in sBtra 2.1.38 are as follows : 

(4) partial case. The fullness and other appear- 
ances of the river (viz., swift current, etc.) due to 
previous rain (in the upper region) agree with the 
fullness and other appearances of the river due to 
the blocking of its course (in some lower region) only 
partially and not wholly. 

(5) trasa = fear. When the nests of ants are destroyed, only 
a few ants are affected by fear and the movement of 
these ants is haphazard. But, when rain is imminent, 
all ants move carrying their eggs in a systematic and 
unperturbed fashion.^ 

(6) sddrsya — similarity. Similarity implies difference also. 

iWas it “hrasa" instead of ‘'trasa"! The script “/r” a is similar to "hr" U. If 
it were "hrasa" (= '‘decrease”) we need not consider the carrying of eggs 
by the ants as the reason (hetu), but just can take the accumulation of douds 
as the supposed cause of future rain and its decrease to account for the 
possible failure of rain. Even V&tsySyana, to whom the ant-example is due, 
neither mentions the word "trasa" nor does he paraphrase it. He only notes : 
"pipIlikaprayasyae^asaUcdre bhavifyati yrftir ity ahumiyate, na kasaticid iti.” 
Oanganatha Jha translate as follows : “when one infers ‘coming rain*, he 
does so from the fact that whole hosts of ants are running about (calmly 
and peacefully) with their eggs, — and not only a few ants. ..” (See bis Translap 
tion, note 1 in p. 29 of the book, p.l66). Could "kasSncid" be a 
paraphnMing of “Ardfo” ('•“decrease, i.e., numerical decrease”)? Anyway, 
there is nothing in V&tsy&yana’s expression, which could possibly .refer to 
"trSsa" i.e., fear. But in the absence of any textual evidmice in favor, 
this line of coqjecture, perhaps, should better -be avoided,, and the 
readitig should be taken as "trdstf’. For diflBcultito connected wiUi 
the ant-example, see also Oanganathg Jha, p. 134, the second fooNMKe. 
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Hence, the mistaking of one entity for another due to 
similarity can be corrected when their difference ia 
discerned. 

In short, sOtra 2.1.38 contends that there is a discernible 
difference between the series of instances mentioned by the 
objector in ySrrn 2.1.37 and the series of instances originally 
adduced as valid types of inference. ^ 

The above explanation given by nib mainly follows that of 
VatsySyana with some variations already indicated. What is 
more curious to note here is this. From the explanation that 
he gives, Vfttsyftyana seems to think that the SOtrak&ra has 
reversed the order of his threefold division given in sQtra 1.1. S, 
so that the first-mentioned cause (either in 2.1.37 or 2.1.38) is 
to be related to the example of ietavat and the cause mentioned 
next (either in 2.1.37 or in 2.1.38) is to be related to the 
example of pOrvaoat. VatS 3 rayana, however, does not explicitly 
point out this anomaly. Now, this breaking of the order seems 
to me to be a false interpretation. Rather, the order l^re may 
lead us to a correct formulation of the examples of the three 
types. 

My guess about the prii|ciple of the threefold classification 
of the Sfitrakara and theii^ examples is a very simple one. The 
terms *purva’ and ‘iefa' can be taken to mean, among other 
things, temporal stages. Thus, purvavat might mean ‘that which 
is related to the preceding (purva) event’ (compare Uddyotakara: 
"pUrvam asydstl iti purvavat".^ The term 'Sefovat* being contrasted 
with 'pQrvavat' might mean, accordingly, ‘that which is related 
to a later (ie,ra) or future event* (cf.,fefo 'sySsti iti iefovat). Thus, 

Suggestion I (a) purvavat: To infer the past event from the 
present: It has rained, because the river is 
full, etc. Same as V&t 1 iefOvat. Compare 
with (1) & (4) above. 

(b) iefovat: To infer the future event from the 
present: It will rain, because there is cloud, 
or because the ants are carrying eggs. Same 
as V&t 1 pQrvavat. Compare now with (2) & 
(5) above. 

(c) sOmOnyatodfffa : Whoe both the evrats are^ 
xUddyotakara, p. 49, line 18. 
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present events, but one is perceived and tbe 
other is inferred. Examples: There is fire, 
because there is smoke. (Same as UH A. 
and Vit II purvavat. Or, There is water, 
because there are wild geese: Same as Udd 
III samanyatodffta. 

Or, It is raining, because the peacocks are 
crying. 

Is this the actual example which V&tsy&yana had in mind when 
commenting on sutra 2.1.37, and not the example suggested by 
Uddyotakara (which I have noted in Udd III a, b) ? Qanganatha 
Jha’s note may be consulted in this connection.^ 

The term sQntSnyatodrsta can be explained in the light of 
these examples in the following manner: The joint presence of 
the two objects or events has been observed (perceived) before, 
but in the case under consideration, though both are present, 
only one event is perceived by the person who thereby infers the 
other. In such a general sense, this might include other examples 
of samanyatodffta given above. The expression “similarity” in 
sutra 2.1.37 can, accordingly, be interpreted as follows: Instead 
of seeing the smoke one may mistake a similar object, viz., 
water-vapour, dust, etc., for smoke, or instead of hearing the 
peacock’s voice, one may hear a similar voice, and, thus, the 
inference of fire or the inference of rain will be wrong. 

Since tbe notion of caus<il connection has been associated 
with the theory of inference from a very early period {cf., 
Vaiie$ika-sutra 9.18; GOS-136,)‘ we might suggest another 
alternative but not an altogether difierent interpretation. (This 
is exactly what Bhasarvajfia I suggests.) 

Suggestion II (a) purva — prior event, i.e., the cause: To infer 
the cause from the effect. Example: Same 
as Sug. I (a). Vat I. 

(b) — posterior event, i.e., the effect: To 

infer tbe effect from the cause. Example: 
Same as Sug. I (b) /V&t I. 

^See O. Jha, (note 1 in p. 29 of the book) p. 165, footnote. 

*I follow hera the numbering of CandrSnanda. See Vaiiefika^ra, ed. by 
Muni Sri Jan^Mivijayaii, Oaekwad*i Orients Series 136, Baroda,' 1961, 
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(c) Where the two objects are not causally related. 

Example : Same as Udd III samanyatodfs/a. 

There is admittedly some strength in this interpretation. Except 
for their perpetuating Vatsyayana’s confusion of purvavat and 
Se^avat, commentators like Uddyotakara and Jayanta indirectly 
support this line of interpretation. However, I am inclined to 
believe that in the tradition of the threefold classification, the 
notion of causal connection was not predominant, although it 
must be admitted that the evidence of Caraka goes against my 
inclination (see below). Moreover, considering the fact that 
inference through sampling was also a primitive form of correct 
inference, the word **sesavat'' can be happily explained 

if we accept the interpretation of Prayogasdra and Ts'ing-mu 
(see UH (b) & Ts’ing-mu (b)). 

To sum up, the following points might be considered : 

Firsts the examples given in Suggestion I or II seem to suit well 
the three objections raised msutra 2.1.37 as well as the three 
answers mentioned in jFurra 2.1.38, and no breaking of the 
order is necessary. Vatsyayana’s explanation implies the 
breaking of the order which seems to be highly improbable* 
For similar reasons, the Prayogasdra example of ie^avat 
cannot, be accepted as * that of the Sutrakara, because sutra 
2.1.37 or 2.1.38 cannot, in that case, be explained. 

Second^ immediately after examining the definition of inference 
in sutras 2.1.37-38, the Sutrakara proceeds to consider 
whether it makes sense philosophically to talk of the three- 
fold division of Time, viz., past, present and future, or more 
particularly, whether the notion of present is distinguishable 
from the notion of past and future (cf.^ 2. 1. 39-43). This would 
have been -irrelevant unless the threefold classification of infer- 
ence called, at least implicitly, for such a distinction of three 
time-stages. In nyaya terminology the discussion of the 
problem of three time-stages is related to the discussion of the 
examination of the theory of inference by upodghdta sangati 
or prasanga sangatL^ For similar reasons, I think, the 

^Soe Ingalls, Materials for the Study of Navya^Nydya Logic^ Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1951, p. 80. For a comprehensive discussion 
cto the notion of sahgatU see Gaddtffiart’Wsam* on TattvacintamagidkBdtU 
PP.4.12. 
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examination of the doctrine of avayavin (whole) follows (in 
sOtras 2.1.33-36) almost as'a part of the examinaticfn of the 
theory of perception. Thus, our guess-work will be supported 
if we credit the compiler of the second chapter, at least, with 
the understanding of the position of the Sutrakara (if he was 
a different person) regarding this threefold classification of 
inference. 

Third, some of the remarks of Uddyotakara seem to lend 
support, but only indirectly, to the interpretations suggested 
above (specially Sug. II) Compare : "...but what is purvavat 
here ? Is it the effect or the cause ? If it is analysed as ‘purvam 
asyasti' then pOrvavat means the effect. But, then, it contra- 
dicts the interpretation that it refers to the inference of effect 
from the cause’’.^ 

Although this is mentioned as the objector’s view (purva- 
pakfa), a view which Uddyotakara is contending against, 
the remark at least shows that the interpretation of 
purvavat as referring to the inference of the cause from the 
effect is a plausible one. Regarding the above, 1 only suggest 
that this is also a possible and a reasonable interpretation. But 
since Vatsyayanahas confusedpurvavat and Setavat, a confusion 
which is attested by his rather odd explanation of jru/ra 2.1.37, 
Uddyotakara has tried to defend him by a twisted interpreta- 
tion. 

Fourth, Vatsyayana’s concluding remark under sutra 1.1.5 can 
be. said to lend some indirect support to our suggested inter- 
pretations (specially Sug. I) . Compare : ‘‘sad-vifayam pratya- 
kfatfi, sad-asad-vifayatft canumdnam,..,asac ca khah atltam 
anagatam ceti.”^ I would interpret this, not entirely in 
disagreement with the commentators, as follows : Perception 
grasps objects which are present, and inference grasps objects 
which are present (sat) as well as not present (a-sat, i.e„ the 
past and the future objects)....'y4-5ar’ is what is past and w^t 
has not yet happened (i.e., might happen in the future). 
V&tsyayana is apparently reporting here a view whidt 
distinguishes perception and inference according to their objects, 

’^pOrvavad tty uktaijt hint punar atra pOrvavatlktip kOryam uta kdrapam, yadi 
pBmm asydstUi pOrvavat ktlryaip pOrvavat prSpnotiltataJ eakdnpeaa 
kirythuipUhutm tit Uddyotakara, p. 49. . 

*Conipare with Ganganatha Iha’s translation (note 1 in p. 29 of the book) 

p.28. 
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a view which he obviously supports. What he seems to miss here, 
however, is to connect this view about the objects of inference 
wiUi the theory of its threefold classiScation- 

Last but not the least, the Carakasaiphita (which is probably 
contemporary with the earlier stratum of the NyayasOtras^) 
records, in fact, three types of inference (JS&trasthana, Chapter 
XI,- verses 13-14). Caraka’s remark, “pratyakfa-purvakatu trivi- 
dhatfl trikalatp. canumlyate" sounds as.^ though it were stating 
almost the same theory as that found in ^yayasutra 1.1. S, viz., 
‘'tat-purvakam trividham anumanam, etc.” Caraka’s examples are: 

(a) past (cause) from the present ( effect) : sexual intercourse 
from pregnancy. 

(b) future (effect) from the present (cause): future. fruition 
from the seed. 

(c) present from present : hidden (nirgiidha) fire from smoke. 

Some remarks: The term samanyatodrsta is rather a confusing 
one. This term seems to have been already in use much earlier 
than the Sutrakara. Kapada seems to have used this term to 
denote a particular type of inference.* Praiastapada, fol(owing 
him, used it in his twofold classification. Sahara also used this 
term with slight variation (cf., sdmdnyatodrffa-sambandha) in 
the Mimamsa tradition. Sahara’s example is also identical with 
Vat I (c) or UH (c) . It is difficult, at the present state of our 
knowledge, to learn what the term originally stood for. It might 
just have meant the unsophisticated but often correct inferences 
based on analogy and previous experience. Or, it might have 
meant the type of inference Kapada used to show that sound 
(iabda) being a gupa or quality proves the existence of dkaSa 
(the sky or the physical space) as a substance* (i.e., inference 
by elimination of alternatives; compare Vat II (b) and (c) 
above) . But, anyway, at the time of the Sutrakara, its meaning 
was vague, so that the Sutrakara might be said to have 
redefined the term and used it for the third type of inference as 
noted above (Sug. I &II). It is an inference through non-causal 
relation, i.e., mere association. 

^See on this point A.K. Warder, “The Date of Bh&maha”, Journal of Oriental 
Research, Vol. XXVI, pp. 94-9S. 

*Compate Vaiieftka-^tras. 2.1.16, 3.2.6. 

*Cf. VaiSeflka-satra 2.1.24-2S (Oaekwad’s Oriental Series 136). 
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The term might not have a temporal significance. Thw, 

the example of UH ( b) is, perhaps, more fundamental. But I 
suggest that the SQtrakara might have contrasted the term with 
'*purva” (which obviously has a temporal significance), and 
hence, there has been what is called a change of meaning 
through context (prakaram)- Vat (II) (b) has also some claim to 
be regarded as Sefovat, because this type of inference is also 
old, since Kanada used it several times in his sutras. 

After writing this, I have read an article by G. Oberhammer.^ 
It is gratifying to see that in many areas both of us have come 
to basically the same conclusions. There are two points, how- 
ever, where we disagree. 

Oberhamraer, if I understand him correctly, wants to take 
"samanyatodrfta" to be a description of the general nature 
(definition ?) of inference and not as the name of the third type 
of inference (p. 70-81). My first objection to this interpretation 
is that it leaves the word '‘trividham" unexplained, since the 
third type is neither named nor exemplified. My second objection 
is that the definition (takfatfd) usually precedes division (vibhSgd) 
and does not follow it. Thus, when 'Uat-purvakam'* gives the 
definition of inference, it is unlikely that the sutrakara Will again 
describe the general nature of inference at the end of the sutra 
without mentioning the third type of inference. 

Secondly, the concluding remarks of Oberhammer seem to 
suggest that Vrfagapa's twofold classification of inference 
into sdmanyato dr^fa and viSefato drffa (the first being subdivided 
into purvavat and ie/avat) was due to the influence of the 
Nydyasutra. But, actually, Vr^agatfa brought the two dififerent 
traditions (twofold classification and threefold classification) 
together and had the philosophical insight to see that they were 
forming only parts of the whole picture. I do not think that the 
sutrakara was aware of the fact that he belonged to the particular 

tSee G. Oberhammer : “Zur Deutung Von NydyasStram 1.1.5” in Wiener 
Zeitschrift fUr die Kunde SUd — und Ostastens, 10 (1966). Some portion of ^ 
this section was prepared for presentation at the South Asia Section of 
XXVIl Intematronal Congress of Orientalists, at Ann Arbor, M^igan 
(USA) on August 18, 1967. For a far richer material on the descrip^on of 
the theory inference in ancient Indian texts see Natug^ Schuster’s 
paper “Inference in the Vai4e?ika-S0tras,” Joiwnalef button PMtaso^y, 
Vol 1, 1972, pp. 34-395. Some portions here pre-date Mrs. Schusters’ paper. 
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tradition where only samanyato dr^fa inference was recognized. 
He should rather be regarded as describing the tradition of three- 
fold classification of inference based on the temporal signi- 
ficance as I have already indicated. 

As I have already said, my interpretation is a guess-work. It 
is, at best, an intelligent guess. And, I think, all the later 
commentators including Vatsyayana were doing the same thing, 
i.e., making intelligent guesses, while trying to interpret these 
three terms. The interpretation suggested ^ove takes into con- 
sideration certain historical as well as textual facte which the 
other interpretations seem to have ignored. This is all that 
can be said in favour of the above interpretation (viz., Sugges- 
tion I and II) . 

§ 1.5 : Pseudo-Reason {Hetvdbhasa) 

In Section 1.3, I have already said that while the Buddhist as 
well as the Vai^e$ika mentions three essential characteristics or 
marks of an inferential reason or evidence, i.e., hetu, the ^arly 
Nyaya thinks that the hetu should have five, instead of three, 
essential marks in order to be able to generate infallible infer- 
ences. The dispute is usually ijeferred to as one between trirUpa 
and pancarupa (threefold versus fivefold inference-generating 
condition) . The term ^hetu* is not easy to translate. I shall 
use ‘reason’ or ‘evidence’ interchangeably to render ‘/ze/u’ into 
English, although I am aware that ‘evidence’ may have a much 
wider application. (Perhaps, any pramana, properly understood, 
would be an evidence.) For "hetvdbhdsa^ I shall use ‘pseudo- 
reason’. Modern writers, being partly misled by their acquain- 
tance with the Western logical terminology, use ‘fallacy’ to refer 
to the defect that a reason or evidence may have — the defect that 
would incapacitate the reason. In other words, if a reason has 
one of these defects (cf., hetu-do$d)y it is rendered useless, for, 
it would then not be potent enough to give rise to the desired 
inference. Since old habit dies hard, I shall use ‘fallacy’ some- 
times in this context, while I would assign to it the sense just 
described. 

The five marks are ; 

1. The reason (evidence) must be present in the case under 
consideration (called pak$a, the subject-locus). 
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2. It must be present in another case similar to the case under 
consideration (called sapakfa, the homologue, the agreeing 
case). 

3* It must not be present in cases dissimilar to the case under 
consideration, i.e., cases where the inferable property 
(the predicate-property) is not present. 

4. It must be such that the proposition it tries to establish 
should not be contradicted by another already established 
truth. 

5. It must be such that there should not be another evidence 
or reason establishing the opposite thesis, to counter- 
balance the thesis it tries to establish. 

4 and 5 are called in Sadskrit : abadhitatva and asatpratipa- 
kfitva, 1, 2 and 3 are the same as the ‘three marks’ of the 
Buddhist. Some Naiyayikas even argued that the three terms in 
Nydyasutra 1.1.5, purvavat, sefavat a.nd sdmdnyato’drffa, actually 
referred to the first ‘three marks’ of the hetu. [purva=-pakfa, 
icfa = sapaksa and samanyato adnta — vipakfe samdnyena adrftd \ . 
The same view further maintains that the word “co” in the sutra 
1.1. S, indicates the additional two marks, 4 and 5. But, as 
Bhasarvajna has said, this is a far-fetched and tortuous inter- 
pretation (cf., ka^ta-kalpana, pp. 191-92). 

Those who regard the five marks as essential face the criticism 
that 4 and S are rather context-dependent and not directly con- 
cerned with the soundness of the reason (or hetu) itself. Those 
who regard the ‘three marks’ as essential face a further criticism. 
For, it may be argued that under a reasonable interpretation, 
2 and 3 would be equivalent and hence, either of them would 
be redundant. I would discuss this controversy in section 1.7. 
Let me dwell here on the general idea about what makes a 
hetu a defective /leru, a pseudo-reason. 

Nydyasutra 1.2.4 mentions five types of pseudo-reason. 
Sutras 1.2.S-1.2.9 try to explain (define) them, but their mean- 
ings still remain obscure. I shall try to follow Vatsyayana here* 
The first type of pseudo-reason is, perhaps, the least controversial 
one. It is called sa-vyabhicdra ‘a deviating reason’ or we may 
call it an inconclusive reason. Vatsy&yana’s example, is : 

Sound is eternal because it is intangible. 
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It is explained : 

A pot is an entity that is tangible (can be touched) and it is 
seen to be non-eternal. Sound is not tangible in the same 
way. Therefore, (one may argue) sound is eternal because it is 
intangible. (Answer :) In the example, tangibility and 
eternality are not grasped as being connected by way 
of being the reason (or evidence) and what is to be proven 
(sddhya). For example, an atom has toiitgh and it is eternal. 
When the soul, etc., are examples, the (purported) reason 
bears resemblance with the example and hence purports to 
prove the sadhya (the desired property, eternality). But the 
reason, intangibility, deviates from the property, eternality. 
For a cognitive episode is intangible as well as non-eternal. 
Since the (purported) reason deviates from the (desired) 
property in both examples (atoms and cognitive events), it is 
not a (proper) reason, for the definition does not apply. 
Eternality and temporality are two mutually exclusive oppo- 
sites. If a reason belongs to one or the other (not both), it is 
non-deviating. Violation of this rule generates an inconcTusive 
pseudo-reason, for it belongs to both. 

This is only a clumsy way of stating the principle that a pro- 
perty in order to be adequate to prove the presence of another 
property in the same location must belong only to the cases 
where the second property is seen to belong, and should not 
belong to a case where the second property is seen to be absent. 

The pseudo-reason viruddha is enigmatically defined in NS 
1.2. fi. Most probably, it meant something very different from 
what the later tradition in nyaya understood as viruddha. If we 
Jceep ourselves within the bounds of Nyayasutra and BhOsya, 
we have to explain it as an ‘incoherent’ pseudo-reason. 

NS 1 . 2.6 siddhantam abhyupetya tad-virodhl viruddhah 
“An incoherent reason is one which contradicts what has 
already been conceded as a tenet.” 

Yatsy&yana gives an example which tries to show that the 
SQntkhya doctrine of change in the midst of permanence (cf., the 
mt-ltdryavdda) is incoherent, for the reason adduced therein 
contradicts what has already been accepted in the system. 

The so-called ‘mistimed’ pseudo-reason (jkdtSttta), the QBi& in 
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fhe list, remains as another enigma of the old school. The iMudc 
idea was probably that the proper formulation of what we are 
going to prove (i.e., the proposition to be proved) would be 
enough to show that it cannot be proved. Hence, the adducing 
of the reason would not even be necessary. It woiild be mistimed. 

I shall now give a detailed analysis of V&tsydy ana's commentg 
on the other two pseudo>reasons : sdtihyasama and prakara^a- 
santa. Since H.N. Randle wrote a somewhat pioneering work on 
these issues {Indian Logic in the Early Schools, Oxford, 1930), I 
shall examine some remarks made by Randle in this connection. 

Scholars have usually translated the term sadhyasama occurring 
in early Sanskrit philosophical texts as petitio principtt. Curiously 
enough, H. N. Randle used *petitio principii* to translate 
prakaratjasama, one of the five defects of inference mentioned in 
the NydyasQtra.^ While commenting on sadhyasama, however, 
RandJe remarked : 

This clearly resembles the preceding fallacy {prakarapasama) 
in being a kind of begging the question: and this kinship with 
the previous fallacy is, no doubt, indicated by the word ‘and' 
with which the present sutra commences.* 

Randle expressed also a word of caution regarding the use of 
‘sadhyasama' in the Madhyamika texts. Professor K. Bhatta- 
charya in his recent note* shows that Randle’s misgivings about 
the interpretation of sadhyo^ama in the M&dhyamika texts were 
right. It is also to be noted that the usual translation of sSdhya- 
santa in the Nyaya context as petito principii (which even Randle 
seems to have suggested) is not only imprecise but also 
incorrect.' 

Sadhyasama, like petitio principii, is a defect in the argument 
and, hence, can be better explained in the context of an argument. 
First, we must be clear about what we understand by petitio 
principii as well as what we understand by a defect or a logical 
fallacy. It is better to clarify here the notion of fallacy. 

Let US define a fallacy as an invalid or unsound form of 
argument. An argument or reasoning involves a transition from a 

^NydyasUtra 1.2.4. 

*Randle, p. 191. 

^SeeK. Bhattacharya’s article in Journal of Indian PMIosophy (1S>74), 
pp. 22S-230. 
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set of premises or some evidence to a conclusion. A false belief is 
not called a fallacy, since it does not involve an argument. From 
a practical point of view, however, ‘fallacy’ is very often used 
in a much extended sense. Traditionally, any mistake or confu- 
sion in the context of an argument or proof is called a fallacy. 
Thus, apart from fallacies that can be called ‘formal’ because of 
their relation with some formal logical system, there are fallacies 
in non-deductive inferences, as well as falfheies in philosophic 
arguments or discourses. The ‘non-formal’ fallacies are called 
fallacies actually in the extended sense. It is to be noted that an 
argument with such a ‘non-formal’ fallacy could be wrong, 
though it may be formally valid. 

A petitio principii is a fallacy in the extended sense noted 
above. It denotes an argument that ‘begs the question’ — an 
argument that uses the conclusion to be arrived at as one of the 
premises. What we call ‘arguing in a circle’ is also a petitio 
principii. We argue in a circle when we defend a statement by 
another statement and when asked to defend the second state- 
ment we defend it by the first statement. 

A petitio principii, it is to be noted, can be a formally valid 
argument. A conclusion can \ejy well be entailed by a set of 
premises that happens to include the conclusion itself. Thus, 
arguing in a circle can be formally valid! 

A petitio principii, therefore, is very different from a fallacy 
like (say) the illicit minor in the traditional theory of categorical 
syllogism based upon what is called ‘the distribution of terms’. 
An illicit minor is said to occur when the ‘minor term’, i.e., the 
subject of the conclusion, is distributed in the conclusion (in 
other words, the conclusion is an A or E proposition) but not 
in the minor premise. In short, it is a fallacy, since it violates 
a formal rule of categorical syllogism. 

It is also instructive to note Aristotle’s comment on petitio 
principii: 

Petitio principii falls within the class of failure to prove the 
thesis to be proved; but this may happen in several ways. 
One may not reason syllogistically at all, or one may use 
premises no better known than the conclusion, or logically 
posterior to it. None of these constitutes petitio principii.^ 

^Aristotle, Prior Analytics 64t> 28-32, p. 143. 
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I shall later come back to the detailed comments of Aristotle 
on petitio principii. With the above as a prelude, let us now 
investigate the meaning of the term sadhynsama in early Nyaya 
texts. Nydyasutra 1.2.8 says : 

sddhydviSUfak sddhyatvdt sadhyasamah^.^ 

Randle translates : 

(And) a reason which is indistinguishable from probandum in 
respect of having to be proved is called the reason which is 
^identical with the probandum,^ 

I suggest the following translation : 

A reason that is non-distinguished from what is to be proved 
is called sddhyasama ( = one having the same predicament as 
that of what is to be proved) because it (itself) needs to be 
proved. 

Now let us follow Vatsyayana’s explanation of this sutra,^ 

The proposition to be proved is : Shadow is a substance.^ 
The reason is that it moves. This reason is not distinguished 
from the proposition to be proved. It is in the same predica- 
ment with whal is to be proved because it itself needs to be 
proved. (To explain :) This reason is itself unestablished 
(unproved) and, hence, should be established as true (proved) 
just as the proposition to be proved is supposed to be. One 
has to decide (establish) the following : Whether a shadow, 
like a man, moves, or whether what is apprehended is a series 
of non-presence of light arising out of a series of succes- 
sive coverings as the covering substance moves. (In fact) 
the non-presence of those portions of light that are cut 
off (covered) by the moving" substance is continuously 
apprehended. ‘Covering’ means the rejection of its (the light’s) 
approach (to some place). 

^Randle reads a *cd (=*and*) in the sutra^ but no *cd is present in G. Jha*8 
reading. See Jha*s edition, p. 63. 

^Randle, p. 197. For the reason explained in note 1 in p. 47 of the book, 
I have put *and’ in parentheses. 

^ Vdtsydyana^ pp. 63-64. 

^he term sdiffiya in this context stands for the entire proposition to be 
proved. And likewise the term hetu means the proposition used as a 
premise of the argument. 
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V&tsydyana’s exfdanation of sUdhyasama, as will be clear ftom 
the above, enjoys the benefit of both worlds. While it is suitable 
as a defect of inference as it was in the siitra, it also contains 
the seed of the later theory by which sSdhyasama can be turned 
into a well-entrenched fallacy, viz., the svarBpasiddha of the later 
, Nydya. The earlier theory of inference in the Nyaya tradition 
was something like the following. An inference was treated as a 
transition from one statement or cognition to another statement, 
or cognition with the implicit help of an implication-rule. The 
first statement ( premise) was called a hetu ‘reason*, and the 
second statement was called asSdhya ‘proposition to be proved*. 
We can illustrate the process as follows : 

Hetu ‘reason’ : — ^a shadow moves. 

Sadhya ‘what is to be proved’ : a shadow is a substance. 

The required implication-rule : Having motion implies being 

a substance. 

In the explicit statement of ‘steps’ in the argument (which is 
technically called nyayavakya or avayava, or the so-calle^nydya 
syllogism), the third ‘step’ is called udaharcuja ‘exemplification*, 
which consists in the statement of the implication-rule along 
with an instantiation of it, i.^., an actual ‘example’ {^=drftantaX 
An ‘example’ is defined as a case which is unanimously estab- 
lished.^ Care should be taken to note that the conclusion arrived 
at as the fifth ‘step’ in this process of argument, is neither 
identical nor equivalent to the first ‘step’ called pratiJHa, i.e., the 
statement of the sadhya or thesis to be proved. The conclusiott 
arrived at In the last ‘step’ Is a mixed judgement of the form : 

“Since a shadow moves, it is a substance.” 

It is assumed in this theory of inference that the statement 
called ‘reason’ hetu {satffuma, not sadhana-tOtarma) must be 
established beyond doubt (i.e., its validity should be established) 
before it can warrant the transition from it to the concision.* In 
other words, statement of the reason should not have the same 
dubious status (as far as its validity is concerned) as the sadhya 

^Nydyastltra 1.1.25. 

*Omipare Aristotle’s comment in a simitar context : "Demonstration 
always proceeds from what b prior and mote certain.” Prior Analytics, 
640 32-33. 
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‘proposition to be proved*. It should be noted that the validity 
of the proposition to be proved, before the process of inference 
is complete, is doubtful, i.e., not yet established. Inference^ 
according to Nyaya, is a passage from the known or ‘establised* 
to the unknown or ‘doubtful*. This point is emphasized by the 
Nydyasutra when it accepts sanisaya ‘doubt* as the very starting 
point of the nyaya debate procedure. As Vatsyayana himself 
points out, we use inference with regard to something about the 
validity of which w'e entertain a doubt. ^ But the reason adduced 
for the required conclusion cannot be equally in doubt. It cannot 
be an uncertain premise, for, then it cannot be used to certify 
the thesis or the proposition to be proved. However, when the 
reason adduced is less certain than the proposition it tries to 
prove or establish, the fallacy called sadhyasama arises. This 
fallacy, then, is not certainly what we understand by a petitio 
principii. To recall the comment of Aristotle (which apparently 
was the source of Randle’s logical terminology) : 

...but this (failure to prove the thesis to be proved) may 
happen in several ways. One may not reason syllogistically 
at all, or one may use premises no better known than the con- 
clusion^ or logically posterior to it. None of these constitutes 
petitio principii,^ 

For, according to Aristotle . 

It is petitio principii when one tries to prove by means of itself 
what is not self-evident.® 

It is clear that when the second situation mentioned by Aristotle 
(see the italicized expression in the passage quoted above) 
obtains, we have a case of sadhyasama. Aristotle in no uncertain 
terms denies this to be petitio principii. 

It is, therefore, difficult to see why modern scholars who 
were supposed to be familiar with Western logical terminology 
would interpret, as they did, sadhyasama as ‘begging the 

^Vatsyayana, p. 3 : ^Uatra nanupalabdhe na nirnlte "rthe nyayafy pravartate 
kUn tarhi^ sarp&ayite '*rthe. ” 

^Aristotle, op. cit. The expression within parentheses is mine, and the first 
italics is mine for the sake of emphasis. 

^Ibid. 641) 36-37. Another version of the same is : “...whenever a man tries 
to prove what is not self-evident by mdkns of itself, then he begs the 
original question.”, p. 93 of The Basic Wdrks of Aristotle. 
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question* or ‘petitio principiV or even ‘arguing in a circle*. If I 
have to express the Sanskrit term sadhyasama by an adequate 
English expression, I would call it the fallacy of ‘having the 
same predicament with the proposition to be proved’. 

The upshot of the above discussion is this. In a comparative 
study of logic, if we blur the distinction rather than underline it, 
this will give rise to further confusion rather than clarification. 
The method of comparative study in logic and philosophy 
should be used with great care, caution, and with adequate 
checks and control over our tools. 

In the above discussion I have interpreted the terras sddhya 
and hetu as statements or propositions. It is important to realize 
that in the earlier texts these two expressions were used to mean, 
more often than not, statements or propositions rather than 
what we call ‘terms’ (i.e., constituents of a proposition). Even 
the expression pak^a was used sometimes synonymously with 
sddhya ‘proposition to be proved’. However, the main •use of 
pak^a in earlier texts was in connection with its counter-term 
pratipakm- In this context, pak$a meant the thesis of the propo- 
nent and pratipak$a mean|^' the counter-thesis of the opponent. 
In other words, paksa and pratipak^a are used to denote two 
sides of an argument or a controversial issue. Thus, in the defini- 
tion ol nirnaya ‘decision’ in Nyayasfdtra 1.1.41, it is said : 

^vimrsya pak^a-pratipaksdbhyam arthdvadhdranarp nirnayah.^ 
‘After deliberating over the thesis and the counter-thesis, 
when a certainty with regard to an object is reached, it is 
called a decision.’ 

When the later theory of inference was developed by Dignaga, 
Prasastapada and Uddyotakara these three expressions, 
sddhya and hetu, were used to denote the three ‘terms’ with the 
help of which the process of inference functions. In this ‘new’ 
theory, meant the locus of inference, the substratum in 
which the other two properties, sddhya and hetu^ were supposed to 
reside. Sddhya meant the inferable property which was intended 
to be established as occurring in the ‘locus’ pak^a. And hetu meant 
the other property which was already established as occurring 
in the ‘locus’ and invariably connected with the sddhya as well. 
Inference, under this new theory, is interpreted roughly as a 
process by which we try to establish that A (^pak^a) is charac- 
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terized by C(—sadkya) on the basis of C’s oinnection with" 
jB i^hetu) and B'% presence in A. Certain formal rules of infer> 
ence were formulated in this system. Violation of these rules 
gives rise to ‘defects’ or ‘fallacies’ in our extended sense. 

Thus it is that if B's presence in A is in doubt, i.e., ‘not 
established’ (a-siddha) as certain, we would have a fallacy in the 
system called svarupasidtBta, ‘the essentially unestablished reason’. 
Here, again, Randle confused the issue by comparing this fallacy 
with the western schoolmen’s ‘illicit process of the minor’.^ The 
illicit process of the minor, as I have noted earlier, was based 
upon the very confused theory of distribution of terms. But, 
as P. T. Geach has shown, this doctrine of distribution of terms 
was ‘wholly unknown to Aristotle’, and it is such an incoherent 
theory that it should be discarded so that logic may pro- 
gress.^ The fallacies that were supposed to be captured by 
the theory of distribution of terms, however, need not be 
discarded. For, a more coherent theory can be formulated in 
order to locate these fallacies in the forms of argument. It 
should be noted that a doctrine parallel to the doctrine of 
distribution of terms was never formulated in the Indian 
tradition. Hence, although for the sake of convenience we can 
describe pakfa, sadhya and hetu as ‘terms’, as opposed to 
propositions, they do not behave essentially as ‘terms’ the way 
the minor, major and middle terms are supposed to behave 
under the theory of distrib.ition. 

To distinguish between the two senses of sadhya, sadhya as a 
proposition to be proved and sadhya as the inferable property, 
Vatsyayana sometimes used the expression sddhya-dharma to 
denote the latter. This procedure was also followed by Dignaga 
and Uddyotakara. But as this never became a strict rule of 
usage with these three authors, we have many occurrences of 
sMhya which are systematically ambiguous in meaning in 
earlier texts. 

Let us now examine the notion of prakarapasama, which, 
according to Randle, closely resembles the notion of sadhyasama. . 
In fact, Randle calls prakaraifascuna directly petitio principii. 
This was another case of incorrect interpretation by Randle, as 

^Randle, p. 2Slti. 

’‘See Geach, Referaue and Generality, Cornell: Ithaca pp. 3-21. 
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we shall sec presently. Moreover, Randle was misled by Vatsyfl- 
yana’s example in this case and reached a very strange conclusion 
that prakaraiitasama bad ‘affiliation’ with the asadharapa fallacy 
of the later school I 

The prakarariasama is defined as follows : 

Nyayasutra 1.2.7: yasmSt prdkaratjacintd sa nirijayartham 
apadiffa^ prakarapasamali- 

Randle translates : 

When the quality from which the question arises is adduced 
as proving (one of the alternative), the reason is called 
prakaraijasama, petitio principii, ‘identical with the question’.^ 

I suggest the following translation : 

If the situation (reason) from which the ‘deliberation’ (cinta) 
regarding a ‘controversial context’ {—prakarapd) arises, is- 
adduced as a reason for reaching a decision, it is called 
prakaratjasama, (the fallacy of) ‘indecision’. 

Both terms, prakaram ‘controversial context’ and cinti^ ‘deli- 
beration’, are used in this context in their technical sense, as 
Vatsyayana clearly explains. I shall now translate Vatsyayana’s 
explanation of this sutra :• 

‘Controversial context’ means the (presence of) two sides, 
thesis and counUr-thesis, both of which are subjected to 
doubt, and (hence) of uncertain validity (for the moment). 
‘Deliberation’ about it means the investigative procedure 
starting from the arising of doubt up to the step that is prior 
to the decision. When that which gives rise to this controver- 
sial context is applied (as a reason) for reaching a decision, it 
is called prakara^asama, and since this reason is common (t.e., 
commonly applicable) to both the (opposing) sides, it does 
not lead to a decision. To illustrate ; sound (noise) is imper- 
manent (non-eternal) because we do not apprehend in sound 
properties of eternal things. It is seen that in pots, etc., we do 

^Randle, p. 195. 

W&tsyayana, pp. 62-63. The passage enclosed in brackets (...), is not found 
in Jha’s printed text. But MM. Phanibhusana Tarkavagisa in his Bengali 
edition notes that this additional reading is found in some manuscripts.. 
The additional reading obviously explains the mtample a little Airther. 
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not apprehend the properties of eternal things and they are 
non-eternai. 

[Sound is eternal because we do not apprehend in sound 
properties of non-eternal things. It is seen that in the sky, etc., 
we do not apprehend the properties of non-eternal things, and 
they are eternal.] 

A property that is common to two (alternative positions) 
causes doubt (comprising those two alternatives). When such 
a common property is adduced as the reason, it becomes a 
samsayasama^ which is just a sa-vyabhicdra (a fallacy of) 
‘inconclusive reason’. But the fact that doubt depends for its 
(^eventual) resolution upon (the awareness of) a specific pro- 
perty (belonging to either side) as well as the fact that no 
specific property is apprehended in either side, gives rise to 
a ‘controversial context’. Just as the properties of eternal 
things are not apprehended in sound, so also the properties 
of non-eternal things are not apprehended therein. This non- 
apprehension of the specific property in either side gives rise to 
the ‘deliberation’ regarding the controversial context. How ? 
For, the controversy ends if it happens otherwise. If the pro- 
perty of eternal things is apprehended in sound, the contro- 
versy ends. And if the property of non-eternal things is 
apprehended therein, the controversy ends as well. Thus, 
this reason gives rise to both positions (in the cotroversy), 
and does not lead to any decision with regard to either of 
them. 

If we follow the above explanation of Vatsyayana, it is hard 
to see why prakaranasama should be indentified with petitio 
principii. Even Randle’s literal translation of prakaranasama as 
'identical with the question’ is puzzling. Prakaranasama should 
better be translated as ‘the fallacy of indecision’. It is certainly 
not a formal fallacy, and in this respect it agrees with sadhya^^ 
sama ‘the fallacy of having the same predicament’. It is necessary 
to distinguish this fallacy from a well-known fallacy like 
vyabhiedra ‘the fallacy of deviation or inconclusive reason’. The 
latter fallacy arises when the required implication-rule does not 
hold. For example, 

Sddhya ‘the thesis to be proved’ : Sound is eternal. 

Hetu ‘reason’ : For, sound is intangible. 
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The required implication-rule : Being intangible implies being 

eternal. 

But this implication-rule fails because of the citation of a 
counter-example : States of consciousness which are non-eternal 
(transient) are also intangible. I have already discussed this hetu~- 
do$a. Let me further deal with this so-called ‘defect’ of the reason. 
*Vyabhicard* means a counter-example which falsifies the required 
implication-rule. The technical term sa-vyabhicdra means a case 
where a counter-example is present. When the reason adduced 
allows a counter example, the required implication-rule fails. 

Vatsyayana’s explanation of this fallacy under Nydyasutra 
1.2.5 was a bit involved and somewhat confusing. (See before). 
He attempted to explain not only the term sa-vyabhicdra liut also 
the term anaikdntika in the same breath. The sutra explained 
sa-vyabhicdra as anaikdntika. This means that anaikdntika was 
more familiar and less technical in meaning than sa-vyabhicdra. 
The term anaikdntika was, perhaps, in use in the earlier texts 
which discussed the rules of a philosophic debate or controversy 
with two opposing sides, a thesis and a counter-thesisn For 
example, 

Thesi s C oun ter- thesi s 

Sound is eternal. ^ Sound is non-eternal. 

Hetu : For, sound is intangible. 

Now, being intangible can neither imply eternalness nor non- 
eternalness. Or, to put in another way, being intangible can as 
much prove being eternal as it can prove being non-eternal. In 
fact, being intangible is the property common to both sides. 
Just as an eternal thing, the sky, is seen to be intangible, so 
also a non-eternal thing, a state of consciousness, is seen to be 
intangible. Thus, being intangible is anaikdntika^ i.e., indecisive 
in favour of either side, the thesis or the counter-thesis. What was 
called anaikdntika in the context of a debate, was explained as 
sa-vyabhicdra in a general theory of inference. This, I think, 
accounts for the obscure explanation of ‘the inconclusive reason* 
in the early texts. 

It should be noted that there is some similarity in this regard 
between a sa-vyabhicdra and a prakarariasama. Both resist a 
decision in favour of either side. That is why, Vatsyayana tried 
to distinguish prakara^asama from sarpSayasama^savyabhicdra 
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while he was explaining the former (see above). The point to be 
remembered in this connection is as follows. The savyabhicara 
‘inconclusive reason’ consists in the employment of a common 
property (jsaciharana dharmd) as the reason which will result in 
a doubt of the form : “Perhaps sound is eternal, or perhaps it 
is non-eternal’. 1 But, in prakaranasama ‘the fallacy of indecision’, 
no common properly is adduced as the reason so as to give rise 
directly to a doubt of the above form. What is rather emphasiz- 
ed in this case is the lack of knowledge about a specific property, 
i.e., a decisive factor, in favour of either side. And this lack of 
knowledge of a decisive factor leads only to an indecision. 

It is, however, enough for the fallacy of deviation (or, 
‘inconclusive reason’) to arise, if there is deviation ( -= vyahfiicdra)^ 
i.e., if there is a counter-example. This requirement about the 
absence of deviation, i.e., absence of a counter-example, 
violation of which results in the fallacy of deviation, gradually 
became prominent in the later theory of inference, for, it 
actually supplied the universal relation needed as the basis of a 
correct inference. It is to be noted that although in the Nyaya 
tradition the theory of inference needed, like the traditional 
Western syllogism, two premises, it contained one particular 
premise (a singular proposition, which was called /lefu) and an 
implication-rule. However, implication with impossible antece- 
dents was excluded. The theory insisted on an actual instantia- 
tion of the implication-ru! , a drstdnta or a case where the rule 
is illustrated. The requiiement about instantiation made 
another point clear in Indian logic, a point that was left 
ambiguous in the traditional West'^rn logic: the universal pro- 
position that might express the implicative premise must not 
have its subject-class empty. ^ 

Randle commented in the context of his explanation of sa- 
vyabhiedra as follows:® 

The quantitative formalism of the ^ stern syllogistic is, there- 
fore, quite alien to Indian logic: and the attempt to identify 
the two schemes of fallacy can only lead to confusion. 

Nydyasiitra 1.1.23. 

®For criticisms of such ambiguity in traditional Western logic, see Strawson, 
pp. 163-179. It is important to realize the function of examples in the 
Indian theory of inference in the light of these comments. 

®Randlc, p. 193. 
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It is worth pointing out that this remark was based on a con- 
fusion. Randle was, of course, right in his second statement 
here. But what he had in mind while he made the first state- 
ment is difficult to understand. In a footnote to this sentence, he 
added that the Vaisesika-Bauddha logician explained the fallacy 
of deviation from a formal standpoint, but that the earlier 
Nyaya school was concerned to examine only examples and 
counter-examples. The comment was obviously based upon the 
unacceptable view that the early Nyaya theoiy of inference was 
merely that of analogical inferences based upon examples and 
counter-examples. This view has been widespread among the 
Indological scholars, but it should rather be discarded. It is 
true that Vatsyayana’s explanation of anaikantika in the context 
of a public debate, with examples and counter-examples, was a 
bit misleading. But the truth is that Vatsyayana was a 
clumsy writer and, hence, confusingly reported the history of a 
term along with its logical role. Wc should know, however, that 
examination of examples and counter-examples docs not, by 
itself, make a theory of logic less formal or less general. 

Let us revert to the distinction between the fallacy of 
‘indecision’ (prakara^asamd) and that of the ‘same predicament’ 
(sadhyasamd), I have already ^tablished above that they are 
not petitio principii, nor ‘begging the question’ in particular. 
The situation in the Nyaya school was further complicated by 
the citation of the same terms to denote two of the twenty-four 
different Jdtis ‘sophistical refutations’. NydyasUtra 5.1.1 supplies 
the li^t of twenty-four sophistical refutations or jdtis in a 
philosophic dispute or debate. (See § 1.2). The eighth and the 
fifteenth of this list are also called sddhyasama and prakarana- 
sama. To some, this has been a bit confusing. But, if we keep 
in mind the distinction between the two general categories 
under which they arc included, there should not be any con- 
fusion regarding their interpretation. One is the category of 
fallacies (cf., hetvdbhdsa)^ which we have discussed above. The 
other is the category of sophistry {cf,,jdti). A fallacy is not a 
sophistry. A fallacy is a mistake in the argument, in this case, 
an inference. But a sophistry is a deliberate use of unsound 
reasoning, of a fallacious argument, for a rejoinder. One can 
indulge in a sophistical device by intentionally using a fallacy 
to deceive the opponent or to win an argument unfairly. Or 
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it may be used to confuse the issue for the time being. Thus, the 
sophistical device (i.e., the use of jdti) is explicitly excluded from 
a debate which the Nyaya calls the vdda variety of debate.^ Most of 
the sophistical refutations found in the Nyaya list assume that 
the argument used as a rejoinder is not based upon the required 
implication-rule of inference, but only on some superficial simi- 
larity or analogy. The very fact that the early Nyaya school 
recognized these rejoinders as sophistical and also discussed the 
means by which one should solve problems posed by such 
rejoinders (cf., uttara)^ goes a long way to show that the early 
Nyaya theory of inference was not based upon analogy and 
examples. And the doctrine of hetvdbhdsa ‘fallacious reason’ 
certainly required that inference in the early Nyaya school must 
be based on sound implication-rules. 

A brief comment on the use of the term sddhyasama in the 
early Madhyamika texts may be in order (for more on this 
point see the article by K. Bhattacharya). In the Madhyamika- 
kdrlkd^ Chapter IV, Nagarjuna notes in the two concluding 
venscs (8, 9) a general pattern of most Madhyamika arguments. 
The simple meaning of verse 8 here seems to me to be this: If 
a reason is adduced to refute the Madhyamika thesis of empti- 
ness in a philosophic dispute (where an opponent is present), 
it will not constitute a refutation, for, it will enjoy the same 
predicament along with the proposition to the proved. The 
second verse, verse 9 in the context, says the same thing with a 
slight variation : If a reason is adduced for questioning the validity 
of the Madhyamika thesis of emptiness in the context of an 
explanation of the doctrine to the disciples (cf., vydkhydna)^ it 
will not be a proper question, for, the reason will have the same 
predicament as that of the proposition to be proved. Or, the 
point may be that in either case (i.e., either in a dispute or in 
vydkhydna) the supposed refutation of the doctrine of emptiness 
will be baseless, since it will be a fake refutation (a Jdti) like 
the sddhyasama. We should note here that no matter whether 
sddhyasama is interpreted as a fallacy or as a sophistry, the 
Madhyamika thesis of emptiness will remain unharmed, i.e., 
unrefuted. 

Thus, I venture to suggest that the term sddhyasama as it 


^See Nydyasutra 1.2, 1-1. 2.3. 
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was used in the early Madhyamika txets was not, contrary ta 
what Randle suggested, very different in meaning from the 
term sddhyasama found in the early Nyaya texts. In fact, once 
we have realized that Randle’s interpretation of the sddhyasama 
in the Nyaya texts is wrong, we can see that both the Nyaya and 
Madhyamika texts use sddhyasama in more or less the same 
manner. However, not a few modern scholars of repute 
uncritically assumed that Randle’s interpii[etation was correct. 
It is important to realize that in the recent history of the study 
of Indian logic, once an eminent scholar commits a mistake 
in interpretation (for whatever reasons), most later scholars 
accept the interpretation as valid without going into the trouble 
of examining it further. But, they then often worry about other 
related problems that such a wrong interpretation will generate. 

I am, however, in agreement with K. Bhattacharya, and also 
in partial agreement wi.h Randle, on the point that the term 
sddhyasama in the early Madhyamika texts cannot be interpreted 
as petitio principii. For, it is one thing to say that the conclu- 
sion is assumed in the premises, and another to say thdl the 
reason or the justifying example (which was in the Madhyamika 
argument the concept of rupaskandka ‘aggregate of matter’) 
needs to be established beyoi^fi doubt before it cpuld claim any 
justificatory force. Just as a blind person, to quote a Sanskrit 
proverb, cannot lead another blind person to his destination, 
so also a reason which is itself in need of being established 
cannot establish another proposition. 

§1.6: What do we Infer ? 

In one’s theory of inference, the question ‘What is known 
through inference?’ (in other words, ‘What is the nature of ann- 
meya?^) seems to be a pertinent question. In developing his 
theory of inference, a logician must at a certain point answer 
this question. In ancient India, at a particular period, a great 
deal of discussion centred around this crucial question. 
Dignaga, for instance, discussed several alternative answers to 
this question, none of which he found satisfactory. At the end 
of his discussion, Dignaga gave his own view about anumeya, 
Uddyotakara^ under Nydyasiitra 1.1.5 referred to several other 
alternative answers to the above question. He criticized, as usual,. 
^Nyayavarttika^ Chowkhamba, Varanasi, 1915, p. 50-51. 
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Dignaga*s view and incidentally mentioned a new view wbicb 
he supported. But inspite of Uddyotakara’s critique, Dignaga’s 
view seems to have been more acceptable to later logicians 
like Kumarila.^ 

Dignaga’s discussion of anumeya is contained in the four 
verses (verses 8-11) of Chap, II of Pramdnasamuccaya. Although 
the original Sanskrit work is lost, these four verses are found 
in Vacaspati MUra.^ Nydya-varttika-tatparya-flkd. Dignaga’s 
own Vrtti (to be called Svavrtti henceforward) on these verses 
are available only in Tibetan translation.® H.N. Randle^ translated 
the Sanskrit verses into English in his Fragments from Digndga. 
Randle did not use the Tibetan Svavrtti^ but closely followed 
Kumarila’s rephrasing of Dignaga’s discussion in his English 
translation of these four verses. It will be shown here that 
Randle misinterpreted Dignaga in at least one place. It will be 
shown further that while Dignaga’s main thesis on the nature 
of anumeya (i.e., dharma-vishta-dharmy anumeya) was well 
understood by later logicians, certain other points in his critique 
of alternative views were misunderstood and wrongly interpreted 
by his successors in Sanskrit philosophy. This misunderstand- 
ing started, perhaps, with Vacaspati Misra or some lime after 
him. It will also appear that the later Naiyayikas like Vardha- 
mana Upadhyaya did not consult Dignaga’s own Vrtti on these 
verses, although it is conceivable that the original Sanskrit 

^Mimdnisd-ilokavarttika, Chowkhamba, Varanasi, 1898-1899, Anumdna- 
pariccheda verses 23-24. 

^Nydyavdrttikatdrparyafikd, Kashi Sanskrit Series, Varanasi, 1925, p. 180. 
The verses are : {.Pramdnasamuccaya, Chap. II) : 
kecid dharmdntararp meyam lingasyavyabhicdratahj 
sambandhaifi kecid icchanti siddhatvdd dharmadharminoJi HSU 
lingarp dharme prasiddharp cet kim anyat tena mlyatel 
atha dharmipi tasyaiva kimrortharp ndnumeyatd 1 1^1 1 
sambandhe *pi dvayarp ndsti fa^thi iruyeta tad-vatij 
avdcyo 'nugxhitatvdn na cdsau linga-saipgutah //lO// 
lingasydvyabhicdras tu dharmepdnyatra dr&yate / 
tatra prasiddharp tad-yuktarp dharmiparp gamayi^yati // 1 1 / 

•Tibetan Tripitaka, Peking edition, Mdgbo-rel XCV, Ce. No. 5701 : 
Vasudhararakrita. No 5702 : Kanakavarman. 

^Fragments from Dignaga^ The Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1926,. 

p. 18-21. 
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Svavrtti of Dignaga was available at the time when they wrote 
their own work. 

It will be necessary for our purpose to give an explanatory 
translation of the four verses of Dignaga in the light of his 
own Vrtti on them. The Tibetan version^ of the Vrtti will be 
used to settle ambiguity of the verses. Pramanasamuccaya, 
Chap. II, verse 8 states that, according to some, a different pro- 
perty, viz., fire, is what we infer from the known property 
(smoke), because the inferential mark, smfbke, is in invariable 
relation with that different property, viz., fire. (Let us call the 
upholder of this view Opponent A.) According to others (let 
us call this group of thinkers Opponent B), it is the relation of 
fire to the place, mountain, is what we know through inference, 
since both the dharma (the property fire), and the dharmin (the 
property-possessor mountain) are known already as established 
objects. (It is understood that the object of our knowledge 
acquired through inference cannot be an already known object.) 

Criticizing the first view (Opponent A), Dignaga says in verse 
9: If the property, smoke, is well-known as being related to^re 
it would not be proper to say that we infer fire from smoke. 
(It is to be understood that when seeing a body of smoke one 
remembers the relation between fire and smoke, the other 
property, fire, becomes an already known object, and, hence, 
there will be no room for inference). If however, it is asserted 
that we infer the other property, fire, as characterizing the locus, 
mountain, why do we not say that the place itself which 
possesses fire is what is our anunieya ? 

The second view (that of Opponent B) is criticized in verse 
10: The relation {sambandha) in question does not possess the 
two characters (viz., fire and smoke) which an object should 
possess in order to be an anumeya. (It should be admitted that 
the object of inferential knowledge, i.e., the anumeya, is con- 
nected, in the first place, with the sadhana, viz., smoke, and 
then with the sadhya, viz., fire). If the relation between the 
mountain and fire were our anumeya^ one would expect in the 
verbal expression of our inferential thesis {pratijna) a genitive 
case-ending in the word expressing the adjunct of such relation. 

like to thank here my esteemed friend Professor Masaaki Hattori of 
Kyoto University, Jt^pan, who helped me in reading the Svavftti of Dignaga 
upon the aforesaid four verses. 
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In other words, the verbal expression would be of the form 
**There is the relation of fire here {atra vahn€itsambandhaff^*\ 
and not of the usual form **There is fire here {atra 
In asmuch as the said relation is only implied, not expressed, 
by the inferential thesis “u/ru vahnifC* we have no right to call 
such relation the anumeya. Moreover, the said relation is not 
connected with the sadhana (viz., smoke, the inferential mark). 

Randle gave a slightly wrong interpretation of this verse. ^ He 
thought that if the said relation was accepted as anumeya we 
would expect the genitive in the inferential thesis in order to 
express that relation. He contrasted the usual form of inferen- 
tial thesis “There is fire in the mountain (purrnt^’g/fir or//)” with 
the unacceptable form “There is fire of the mountain {parvat^ 
sydgnir astiy\ He also quoted Pacini’s rule II, III,. 

SO and indicated that the genitive expresses mere relation, and 
not a kdraka-function like the locative. But it is evident from 
our above interpretation that these remarks of Randle were 
beside the point. Randle was thus puzzled when he saw 
that another acceptable form of the inferential thesis “The 
mountain is fiery {parvato vahnirndnY^ does contain the posses- 
sive sufiix matup {=^mdn) which also expresses mere relation.* 
But, this confusion stems mainly from his misunderstanding of 
Dignaga's point about the genitive case-ending. 

Verse 11 gives Digaaga*s own view about anumeya. The 
invariable connection of the inferential mark, smoke# with the 
property fire is seen in other places; and the inferential mark, 
being well established in such other places, leads us to infer the 
present property-possessor {dharmiri), viz., the mountain, possess- 
ing the property, fire. 

Uddyotakara inserted the discussion of anumeya while he 
was explaining the meanings of the terms purvavat^ etc., in 
Nydyasutra 1.1. S. The gist of his arguments on the notion of 
anumeya can be stated as follows. What we know by inference 
through the inferential mark, viz., smoke, is not another pro- 
perty, viz., fire, nor the place itself, nor the existence of fire, nor 
even the place as possessing fire. The anumeya^ i.e., the object 
of inference, must be related to the inferential mark {sadhana) 
as a property to a property-possessor. Moreover# the object of 
^See Fragments from Digndga, p. 20 and footnotes 1 and 2 therein, 
p. 20, footnote 3. 
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inference should not be known in advance. None of the above 
things, viz., the property like fire, the place, or the existence 
of fire, can be said to be related to smoke, the inferential mark, 
as its property. And all of them become known before we 
reach the conclusion of the inference. The particular place, 
viz., the mountain, which possesses fire (Dign&ga’s own view) 
cannot also be regarded as the anumeya, because smoke, the 
sadhanOt is not known to be a property , of this complex (viz., 
the mountain characterized by fire). We do Slot actually see the 
place that possesses fire, but we see only smoke coming 
out of a particular place. If Dignaga says that the observed 
smoke by virtue of its invariable connection with fire leads us to 
infer the particular place as possessing fire, it might be asked, 
what is meant by this invariable relation (avinabhava-sambandhay? 
It cannot mean an invariable co-occurrence in the same locus, 
because a body of smoke is sometimes seen hovering in the sky 
without' fire. It is also seen that a body of fire (in a red-hot 
iron ball ) is unaccompanied by smoke. Thus, since the invari- 
able relation itself, of smoke with fire, cannot be established 
beyond doubt, it is not proper to say that we infer the place as 
possessing fire through the inferential mark, smoke, on the basis 
of its invariable relation wit^ fire. What we infer is that this 
body of smoke (perceived on the mountain) possesses fire too 
(as its qualifying adjunct). According to Uddyotakara, in an 
inferential situation, the particular smoke is perceived and along 
with it the property of its continuously rising upwards from a 
particular source and such other characteristics (c/., satatya- 
sarhhatya-Urdhvagati-svabhdvadayo </Aarwd(i, Uddyotakara, p. 51) 
are also perceived. What is not perceived is that this particular 
smoke is also characterized by. i.e., connected with, fire. Hence, 
this unperceived factor viz., this smoke possesses fire, is what is 
grasped by inference. Uddyotakara repeated the same view 
about anumeya under Nyayasutra 2. 1 .46.^ 

This view about the nature of anumeyais a bit peculiar. Instead 
of accepting the propositional complex, the mountain pos- 
sessing fire, as the object of our inference, we have to admit, 
under this view, another complex, viz., this particular smoke, 
because of its certain peculiar characters, is related to fire also, 

^NySyavarttlka, Chowkbamba, Varanasi, 1915, p. 258. 
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as the object of inference. Jayanta Bhatta^ mentioned this view 
about the amimeya in a couple of places of his NyayamahjarU 
As far as I can see, this view seems to be a more sophisticated 
rephrasing of an older view. According to the earlier logicians, 
inference is what extends our knowledge by informing us of 
the unperceived fact from the perceived one. Thus, inference 
becomes a function of two terms only, the property to be 
inferred and the inferential inark.^ In this theory of inference, 
the minor term (to use Aristotelian terminology) docs not pla> 
any important role. From the existence, or presence, of certain 
property (or, properties) we infer the existence, or presence, 
of certain other property accompanying the former property. 
Uddyotakara gave simply a refined version of this theory. Even 
the well-known case of inference ‘‘Sound is non-eternal because 
it is produced” was understood by Uddyotakara in this way. 
Sound or noise is a known entity, so is its property of being produ 
ced. Since the non-eternalness of sound is not known, we infer 
non-eternalness of sound from the property of its being produced.® 
Uddyotakara’s critique of Digniiga’s view about aiiumeya 
sounds all right as far as it goes. It was admittedly not clear in 
Dignaga’s exposition whether the locus (i.e., the place), which 
is the subject of the inferential thesis, should be known to us 
prior to the inference or n't. In fact, Uddyotakara bases his 
objection upon the principle that the property-possessor 
{dharmin) as well as the inferential mark becomes known to us 

^Compare : yatha agniman ayarji dhumah oahulapamlutadidharmayogitvan 
mahanasavadhttadhumavad iti, dhuma evdgnimattaydnurnlyate. ...” 
Nydyamaniarty Kashi Sanskrit Scries 106, Varanasi, 1934, p. 117. Compare 
also Jayanta’s remark on p. 118. Curiously enough Jayanta quoted 
Kumarila Bhatta in both the places. But Kumarila, as I have already 
stated, supported Dignaga’s view about the nature of anumeya although 
he mentioned other alternative views. Jayant a on the other hand, had 
something like Uddyotakara’s view in mind . 

*The crudest form of inference was to derive the knowledge of x from 
our knowledge of y. Thus, in the earliest phase, the VaiSesikas inferred 
the existence of soul, mind or the physical space (akd§a) through our 
knowledge of their qualities such as cognition, desire and sound. In 
Ny&ya tradition also, we infer future rain from the cloud and past rain 
from the fullness of the river. 

^Compare: iabdasyatmasattd prasiddha kfiakatvarp. ca dharmas tv anitya- 
tvalakfapo 'prasiddha itiltad-viiefaiyo 'yam anumiyata itU iNyayavdrttika^ 
p.51). 
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{prasiddha) and hence cannot form a part of our anumeya. 
Besides, Dignaga’s use of the term “property-possessor (dharminy* 
was ambiguous. To avoid the Lokayata critique of inference, 
Uddyotakara pointed out that not in all cases, our perception 
of smoke will validate our inference of fire, but only of some 
particular type of smoke, such as, the one^that continuously 
rises from a spot. If the locus or the minor term is thought ta 
be a part of the inferential mark (the middle term), we can 
happily explain the earlier examples of inference found in the 
Nyaya tradition. Thus, we infer the future rain from the cloud 
and the past rain from the fullness of the river.^ Later com- 
mentators, however, analysed these examples in such a way 
that we get the cloud as the minor term {paksa or the locus of 
inference) in the first case and the river (or the fullness of the 
river) in the second. ^ The middle term or the hetu crystallized, 
in the hand of the later commentators, as some specific character 
or characters (vise^d) of the minor term (or pak^d)^ such specific 
character being experienced to be invariably related to the 
inferable property (the sddhya) or the major term. 

Dignaga's theory of logic, other contemporary systems 
of Indian logic, was based upon the principle that inference is a 
function of three terms, the property to be inferred {sddhya)^ 
the inferential mark (sddhofid) and the locus (pdk^d) or the 
property-possessor. Dignaga’s own view about anumeya (viz., 
we infer the propositional complex, the mountain possessing 
fire) was quite consistent with this principle of inference with 
three terms. Thus, Kumarila closely followed Dignaga in his 
discussion of anumeya. The two views (Opponents A and B) 
rejected by Dignaga were also noted by Kumarila ; and he 
correctly understood the position of Opponent B. Vacaspati 
Mi^ra, after quoting verses 8-10 from Dignaga’s Pramdnasamuc- 
caya^ Chap, II, inserted the following explanatory remark: nahi 
sambandhadharmatayd lihgam pramlyate, api tu desasanigatam 
ity arthah. But this explanation, presumably of verse lOd of 
Dignaga’s work, was not consistent with Parthasarathi Misra’s 

^See Vatsyayana’s examples under Nydyasutra 1.1.5. 

^Compare Uddyotakara’s analysis : vr^timanta ete megkdh gambhiradh^ 
vanavattve sati bahulabaldkdvattve sati aciraprabhdvattve sati urmatimattvdt 
vf^timanmeghavad iti (p. 47). Jayanta also gave similar analyses. See Nydya^ 
manjari, p. 117-118. 
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explanation of a similar verse of Kumarila. Randle was rightly 
puzzled over this discrepancy.^ But Randle did not notice that in 
the Nyaya tradition these verses (8-10) of Dignaga were given a 
slightly different interpretation. We shall see presently how 
Vardhamana Upadhyaya, the celebrated Naiyayika of the 
fourteenth century, explained these verses in his NyayanibandhU’- 
prakdsa. 

Vardhamana came across these verses of Dignaga while he 
was commenting on Vacaspati’s Tatparya-fikd and Udayana’s 
Tdtparya pariSuddhi.^ Commenting on verse 8cd, Vardhamana 
remarked : pak^dntaram aha / sambandham iti / agnidhumayor iti 
ie^ah krtah. This means that Opponent B of Dignaga holds 
that our anumeya is the relation between fire and smoke, and 
not the relation of fire with the mountain. Since Dignaga 
has mentioned the term ^^sambandha (relation)** in his 
verses without specifying the relata, it is quite possible 
for someone (who has not read his Svavrtti on these verses) to 
interpret this as referring to the relation between fire and smoke. 
In fact, Vardhamana construed the view of the opponent quite 
differently from that of Opponent B. Accordingly, I shall call 
this view that of Opponent C. In plain words. Opponent C 
maintains that what we infer is the relation between fire and 
smoke. In verse 10, Dignaga criticized Opponent B as I have 
shown above. But here too, Dignaga*s arguments are given in 
such a language that one might, if one is not acquainted with 
the Svavrtti, interpret them as rejecting the new view, i.e., that 
of Opponent C. Vardhamana actually followed this course of 
explanation in order to be consistent with his earlier 
explanation. He commented on verse lOab as follows: samban- 
dharn sddhyarn du^ayati / sambandhe ^pitildvayam vak^yamdnaml 
tatrddyamdhaj ^asthitij yadi sambandho ^numeyah sydt taddgnidh- 
umayoh sambandho ^stiti ^a$thl§ravanarri pratijndvdkye sydd ity 
arthah. Here, it has been stated without ambiguity that if the 
relation was accepted as the anumeya, one would expect the 
statement of the inferential thesis to be of the form “There is the 
relation of fire and smoke.** In other words, the two relata of 

^Fragments from Dignaga^ P- 20, footnote 4. 

^Nyayavarttikatdtparyapariiuddhi hy Udayanacarya with a Gloss called 
Nyayambandhaprdkdia by Vardhamana UpAdhyaya, Bibliotheca Indica,. 
Calcutta, 1911 ff., p. 748-9. 
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the said relation would have genitive case-ending. Vardhamana 
continued his remarks on verse 10c: apratijneyafy sambandha ity 
arthahlkutaljL dhumavattvdd agnir atrdstity ata evdsmadabhimatd- 
gnivishtadesasddhydd arthato ^gnidhumayobsambandhasydvagater 
ity arthah. This may be translated as ‘The relation is not 
expressible in the statement of the inferential thesis. Why? 
Because, we come to know of the relation between fire and smoke 
by implication from what we grasp as the inferential object, viz., 
the place which is qualified by fire; and this is expressed as 
“there is fire here because it possesses smoke.’’ It is evident that 
Vardhamana was always referring to Opponent C, and not 
Opponent B. 

If we keep the view of Opponent C in mind, we shall, per- 
haps, be in a better position to understand Vacaspati’s remark 
under Dignaga’s verse lOd. Apparently, explaining verse lOd of 
Dignaga (viz., “/la cdsau lingasamgataff^), Vacaspati remarked: 
Furthermore, (the relation cannot be our anumeya because) the 
inferential mark is apprehended not as a property of the (said) 
relation, but as one connected with the place. It seems to me 
that Vacaspati interpreted “relation {sambandhaf^ in Dignaga’s 
verse in the sense of the relatio^ of fire with smoke. Moreover, 
there is a variant of verse 8cd noted in the footnote of the 
Kashi edition of Nydyavdrttikatdtparyatikd^p. 180 which reads: 

Sambandham kecid icchanti siddhatvdl lingalinginofi^^^ Such a 
reading (or, perhaps, a misreading?) suggests that according to 
some (whom we have called Opponent C), what we infer is the 
relation between the inferential mark, smoke, and the possessor 
of such a mark, fire, I suspect that at least some Naiyayikas 
understood Dignaga’s verse 8cd in this way, and that Vardha- 
mana followed this Nyaya tradition. Commenting on verse lOd 
of Dignaga, Vardhamana remarked: na cetifasau sambandho 
na lihgena dhumena samgatah sambandhah lingadharmo na 
pak^adharma ity ar//ra^. What Vardhamana meant is, perhaps, 
that the relation (which, according to him, is the relation of 
fire and smoke) is not a property of the inferential mark, and 
that, although the said relation is connected with smoke, it is not 
connected with the particular smoke which is our inferential 
mark, i.e., the body of smoke which is resident in the pak$a (the 
mountain). 

To sum up: we have tried to make two distinct points— one is 
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philosophical, while the other is philological. Inference, in its 
crudest form, was regarded as a function of two terms where we 
are concerned only with the inferential mark and the property 
to be inferred. But gradual awareness of logical problems led 
the Indian philosophers to analyse inference as a function of 
three terms. The minor term (i.e., the locus of inference) 
gradually rose to prominence. Dignaga’s conception of anumeya 
is illustrative of this point. The philological (or, historical) point 
can be understood thus. One might ask: Was the variant 
"^^lihgalihginoh'^ in verse 8cd an original variant of the manus- 
cript of Dignaga's text? The answer is obviously negative 
because the Tibetan tradition does not show this variant. Thus, 
I believe that this variant was the result of a misreading by a 
later Naiyayika. We cannot be sure when this misreading 
actually took place. But this incident eventually led to the 
confusion in respect of the views of Opponents B and C. 
One might further ask: Was the Svavrtti of Dignaga on 
these verses {PS^ Chap. II, 8-11) read by Vardhamana Upadh- 
yaya when he tried to explain these verses in his Nydyanibmdha- 
prakdsa ? Or, was he merely depending upon the explanation 
suggested by his Nyaya teachers?! believe the second alternative 
to be correct. This is rather an unfortunate fact. But, all the 
same this is an interesting p^>int, because the Sanskrit text of 
Dignaga’s Svavrtti might well have been available at the time 
when Vardhamana was writing his commentary. According to 
scholars, the last Tibetan translation of the pramdijasamuccaya- 
vrtti by Kanaka varman (and Dad-pa (hi) ^es-rab) was done 
some time after the last quarter of the fifteenth century A.D.^ 
The Sanskrit text of the Svavrtti was definitely available when 
Vacaspati MiSra (tenth century A.D.) wrote his Nydyavdrttika^ 
tdtparyafikd^ but I doubt whether Vacaspati was directly 
acquainted with Dignaga’s Svavrtti on these verses. Otherwise, 
Vacaspati’s remark on Dignaga’s verse lOd would have been 
pointless. It is, nevertheless, extremely odd that a well-reputed 

^The name of the Tibetan collaborator (Dad-pa (hi) Ses-rab) of Kanaka- 
varman is not mentioned in The Blue Annals which was composed between 
1476 A.D. and 1478 A.D. Thus, it seems that Kanakavarman appeared 
later than the last quarter of the 15th century. For more on this point see 
the Introduction of M. Hattorfs book Digitaga^ On Preceptlon^ H.O.S., 
1968, p. 12-20. 
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Naiyayika like Vardhamana should explain these verses of 
Dignaga without reading his Svavrtti on them. It is, however, 
conceivable that in the Mithila Seminary where Vardhamana 
Upadhyaya received his education, Dignaga’s text was not 
available. 


§ 1.7 :The ‘Triple-Character’ Of Reason 

Inference leads to knowledge when it is based on an adequate 
evidence. An evidence is adequate when it not only suggests 
that something may be the case, but also excludes the possibility 
of the case being otherwise. When an evidence only suggests, 
we have a guess-work. When further it removes other possibilities,, 
we have an inference. 

Imagine the following dialogue : 

M — Rama was born at midnight on January 31, 1970^ at 
a town called Dee, (and he was the only child born there 
at that moment). 

N — Oh ! Then Rama must a happy man. 

M— Why ? 

N — I have never seen a man born on that date in that 
town to be unhappy. 

M — ^But, have you seen such a man to be happy ? 

Is the last question a stupid one ? If not, then we might 
have resolved a problem that is faced by any modern inter- 
preter of Dignaga’s theory of inference based upon what he 
called ‘triple-character’ hetu. For, we may rewrite the above as: 

— a has Jf. 

N — Oh ! Then a has S. 

M— Why? 

N — ^I have never seen something having H but not having S. 
M — ^But, have you seen something having H along with S ? 

I shall explain that here M is simply insisting, as Dignaga did, 
that all the three characters of the trairupya doctrine are jointly 
needed to give the sufficient condition for an adequate hetu. 

To explain the Buddhist view of knowledge, we have to mention 
two kinds of knowledge or knowing episode. Both are claimed 
to be cases of cognitive awareness that arise as episodes. There 
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is no ownership of such episodes (for there is no person distinct 
from the ^aggregate’ of such episodes and much else besides) 
but each such episode is a discrete member of some awareness- 
series or other. Hence, we can say that each awareness-episode 
belongs to a particular awareness-series (an awareness-series 
is only a continuous sequence of distinct awareness-episodes 
which are connected causally in some relevant sense — the 
relevant sense being such that the latter is dependent upon 
the former for its ‘origination’)- Hence, only in a figurative 
language could we say that an awareness arises in a ‘person*, 
or that a ‘person’ owns the awareness. 

In order to be a knowledge-episode, a cognitive awareness 
must be certain. This element of certainty is shared by both 
kinds of knowledge that we shall be talking about. But there 
are two ways of ensuring this certainty, the direct way and the 
indirect way. “Ensuring certainty” implies removing doubt, i.e., 
all possibilities of error. It is agreed that error creeps in as we 
let our mind, our fancy (imagination==:v/A:a/pu) take over. 
Hence, the direct way to ensure certainty is to prevent the play 
of fancy before it sets in. Prevention is much better than cure. 
This is possible only when the pure sensory awareness presents 
the datum (we call it the ‘percept’) untainted by any imaginative 
construction (or any play of fancy) . This is, therefore, the first 
kind of knowledge, according to Dignaga : sensation or sense- 
perception. Each such sense-perception i>erceives also itself. 
Therefore, each perceptual event, according to Dignaga, has the 
following structure : [percept — perception (percept) — (self-) 
perception]. Each percept is a unique particular. Perception is 
knowledge because the unique particular shines here in its own 
glory, uncoloured by any play of fancy, any operation of the 
mind. This is the much-coveted epistemologist’s foundation. 
For Dignaga, it is not simply a foundation ; more importantly, 
it is knowledge par excellence. 

There is an indirect way of ensuring certainty, according to 
Dignaga. This is not a preventive measure as before, but a 
curative measure. The play of fancy is allowed to set in, but 
possibilities of error are gradually removed. A doubt is 
transformed into a certainty, for, the grounds for doubt are all 
removed or destroyed. This can happen either through the 
employment of an inferential mark called the ‘indicator’ reason 
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{lingo), or through a proper linguistic expression, a word 
{Sabda) . In both cases we deal with a general notion of sign. It 
is through the route of a sign that we are led to the object, 
finally the particular. Since we arc not directly confronted with 
the object, we cannot take the direct route. We cannot 
prevent the operation of the mind before it sets in. We, in 
fact, let our fancy play, and then use it to reach the required 
certainty. 

How does a sign lead to the knowledge of the object ? It 
would be highly uninteresting if we say that there will be a 
particular sign for each particular object, so that seeing the 
sign, we would know that the object is there. Seeing my friend’s 
car parked outside, I know that my friend is in. But it is 
more interesting and non-trivial when we can talk about a 
general sign for a number of particular objects. In the previous 
case, we have to see not only the sign, but also, at least once, 
both the sign and the object together in order to learn that it 
is the sign of that object. In the latter case, we connect a general 
sign with a general concept under which several particular 
objects fall. In fact, the general aspect of the sign is connected 
with the general aspect of the objects concerned. Seeing, or 
obtaining, a particular sign, w^onsider its general aspect and 
from the general aspect of the sign we are led to the general 
aspect of the object. Our mind, our ‘imaginative’ (constructive) 
faculty, will take us that far. But if the connection between 
the general aspects is the right one in the manner (to be 
described below) the general aspect will remove all rival 
possibilities or opportunities for all errors, to lead us to the 
certainty that there is a particular object there, an object 
that falls under that general concept. 

What is a sign? Dignaga said that any object can be the sign 
for a second object, provided (1) it has been observed to be with 
the second object at least once, and (2) no example of the 
‘contrary possibility’ has been observed or cited. A contrary 
possibility would be a case where an instance of the sign is 
present but not the object signified by it. The first condition 
could be called suggestion of the possibility, while the second, 
exclusion of the contrary possibility. Our knowledge of the sign 
will lead to knowledge of the object, provided certainty is 
reached through this dual procedure : the possibility is 
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suggested begetting an uncertain awareness and contrary 
possibilities are excluded yielding certainty. 

Dignaga used the above theory of sign and object to show 
how, apart from sensory perception, inference and linguistic 
utterance yield knowledge in the indirect way. A body of smoke 
is observed with a body of fire suggesting the possibility of one 
being the sign for the other. This means that sighting of a fire 
or a body of smoke may lead to a doubt : perhaps, there is 
also smoke (or fire, as the case may be) there. In such cases, 
the two conditions of the triple-conditioned hetu or the 
inferential mark (trairupya) are fulfilled, according to Dignaga, 
and hence, only a dubious awareness can be generated as a 
result. For certainty, we need the third condition called vipak^a^ 
vyavrtti or, in our language, ‘exclusion of other possibilities*. 
This needs awareness about the absence of any example 
(‘counter-example’) — a case where the sign is present but the 
object is not. Now, this also determines which one of the two, 
fire or smoke, in the previous example, could be the sign or 
the inferential mark or indicator, and which one would be the 
object, the inferable object. Examples of fire without smoke are 
easily available, but none of smoke without fire. Hence, our 
sighting of a body of smoke suggesting the possibility of fire 
makes it certain by excluding any contrary possibility, viz., that 
of there being smoke somewhere even when no fire is there. 

The above way of putting ma^^ers, as far as inference is concerned, 
would raise problems for logicians; but with Dignaga, the 
epistemologist, this would be unproblematic. For the logicians^ 
inference of fire from smoke would arise from the relation that 
we have pinpointed as ‘exclusion of the contrary possibilities* (or 
‘absence of a counter-example’). But, the above way of putting 
matters would be psychologizing logic. For logic, it does not 
really matter how a person argues or arrives at other inferential 
conclusion (by first noticing the suggestion of the possibility 
and thereby entertaining a doubt and then arriving at a certainty). 
It would be enough to say that ^ is a logical sign of J?, provided 
A is such that no case of .4 is a case of non-B, or, what comes 
to the same thing, that every A is The only assumption 
needed here would be that there are A's and B’s. In this way, 
it will be argued, logic can be freed from the fault of the 
psychologism. 
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While I fully approve of the way logic is to be done, or is 
being done today without reference to psychological or epistemo- 
logical implication, I would like to maintain that the above way of 
psychologizing logic is not a totally censured procedure. For, we 
are not interested here in the particular way a person infers or 
derives his conclusions, but rather in the general ^impersonai’ 
conditions or factors that give rise to knowledge-episodes and 
other awareness-episodes. Besides, each knowledge-episode is 
identified by virtue of what is ‘contained’ in rt or ‘grasped’ by it, 
and not by virtue of its ownership. And what is contained in 
such knowledge is derived from what is expressed or expressible 
by a corresponding utterance or linguistic expression. Logic 
which seems to avoid psychologism deals, nevertheless, with 
sentences, utterances, statements or propositions. To be sure, 
utterances are no better than episodes (similar to our knowledge- 
episodes), and propositions are no worse than abstract entities. 

Conceding in this way the charge of psychologizing logic 
(psychologism is not always a crime), we may return to Dignaga, 
the epistemologist. One of the traditional problems, tihat 
survived for long in the history of Indian logic, one that has 
at the same time been a puzzle for modern researchers in 
Indian logic, is the following : pf the so-called triple character 
of the hetu^ the indicator-reason — 1. the indicator-reason is to 
be present in the case (or all the cases) under consideration, 2. 
it is to be present in a case where the object to be inferred is 
present, and 3. it is to be absent from the cases wherever the 
object to be inferred is absent — ^it seems that not all the three 
are jointly necessary. Even if 2 is not interpreted as ‘it is to be 
present in all cases where the object to be inferred is present’, it 
seems clear that 1 and 3 together would be sufficient to make 
the indicator-reason adequate to generate a sound inference. 
This apparently falsifies Dignaga’s insistence upon the necessity 
of 2 along with 1 and 3 as constituting the required sufficient 
condition of the indicator-reason. 

I have already said that part of our problem arises as soon as 
we switch from epistemology to logic. In epistemology, our 
problem is to find how certainty is to be attached Jio an 
awareness-episode, when the said direct route to certainty, 
disallowing the mind or the play of fancy to operate, is not 
available. It is to be observed that an awareness-episode may 
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very well be true or fact-corresponding, even when it lat^s^ 
the required psychological certainty. For, it lacks certainty 
when and only when proper evidence or argument cannot be 
given. But this does not affect the fact of its being true. The 
epistemological enterprise is to supply the required evidence or 
argument, so that we may not attach psychological certainty to 
a false awareness. (Because very often we feel sure even of our 
false awareness.) Thus, if the proper evidence or argument can 
be adduced, we can eliminate false psychological certainty, and 
arrive at what we may now call logical certainty. Psychological 
certainty is simply subjective, while logical certainty is supported 
by an evidence or reason. 

In inference, an awareness of A (the indicator-reason) with 
regard to a particular case or a set of particular cases (called 
pakfd) leads to an awareness of B(the inferable object property). 
First, we have to grant that the awareness of A with regard to 
the particular place or places must be certain, if it has to yield 
certainty in our awareness of B with regard to the same place. 
The situation is that : certainty of A with regard to the 
particular place coupled with some additional information will 
yield certainty of B occurring in the same place (jpakxd). This 
additional information comes from our previous knowledge. 
An assumption is made, namely, if a rule or pattern emerges 
from previous knowledge we may hold it true also for the case 
under consideration. Theref«’re. if previous knowledge yields 
that contrary possibilities (possibilities of there being A without 
there being B) are absent, we may hold the same to be true in 
the case or cases under consideration In this way, the indicator- 
reason A will fulfil the third and the first condition of a proper 
sign and thus we may reach the required certainty. But Dignaga 
insisted that something more is needed as the additional 
information from previous knowledge in order to lead us to 
the required certainty : condition 2. In other words, exclusion 
of contrary possibilities is not enough, information about an 
actual case of co-occurrence of A and B in a place is to be 
supplied from previous knowledge in order to ensure the 
required certainty. Why? Is it not enough to know that there 
cannot be absence of B in the present place, i.e., the case under 
consideration, for there is A 1 What, in other words, did 
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Dignaga have in mind when he insisted upon the second 
condition as being necessary? 

A tentative answer is the following. We find it easier to collect 
from previous knowledge some information about a co occur- 
rence of A with B than that about the exclusion of the contrary 
possibilities. Hence, we can imagine that the "citation of a case 
of co-occurrence would bring us nearer to certainty. 
That is, a doubt whether there is B or not V(i^u1d be brought 
within the range of possibility. Next, the exclusion of contrary 
possibilities would assign the required certainty. This answer 
seems plausible if we regard Dignaga as being concerned here 
only with the psychology of inference, and not with logic. But 
I would now argue that this answer is wrong, for Dignaga 
cited definite examples where such gradual steps, viz., doubt — 
possibility — certainty, have not been marked separately. This 
leads us to the consideration of those particular examples 
where contrary possibilities are eliminated but it is not possible 
to obtain examples of co-occurrence from previous knowledge, 
for, A is such that it could be and is present only in the givdh 
places, i.e., the cases under consideration. In other words, A is 
a unique mark or character of the paksa, the case ( or cases) 
under consideration : For example, 

PI. Sound has impermanence, for it has sound-hood (or 

audibility). 

It does not seem counter-intuitive to say that sound-hood or 
being sound (a noise) cannot be the logical mark or basis for 
inferring impermanence. If, however, we reformulate the 
argument as given below, as is the practice with most 
modern writers of the History of Indian logic, it seems logically 
impeccable. 

P2. Whatever is a sound or is audible is impermanent. This is 

audible (a sound) . ErgOy this is impermanent. 

I submit that P2 cannot be a proper reformulation of PI. For 
PI does not want to show, as P2 wrongly assumes, that a particular 
case is a case of sound (an audible object) and, therefore, it is 
impermanent. Rather it tries to show that all cases of sound 
arc impermanent, for, they are simply the cases of sound. I shall, 
therefore, dismiss P2 as a reformulation of PI, and consider 
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only PI instead. It should also be noted, in the light of my 
previous comments, that the proposition *Sound is impermanent*^ 
may very well be true or the awareness that sound is imper- 
manent may be fact-corresponding, but Dignaga’s claim here 
is simply that it lacks the required logical certainty (in the 
sense defined earlier). 

We can now face the question of justifying this claim. If the 
contrary possibility of something being a sound and not 
impermanent has been excluded by the information available 
from previous knowledge, (i.e., by the available information), 
why can’t we decide that sound (all cases of sound) is 
impermanent ? Here we reach the crux of the matter. We havo 
to remember that all cases of sound are not (at least, in princi- 
ple) part of the available information. They lie outside the 
domain which is constituted by available information. We are 
only certain of one more thing : sounds are sounds, or have 
sound-hood, (or have audibility). This is an a priori certainty. 
But this does not guarantee that cases (instances) of sound are 
the kind of things of which impermanence or permanence is 
predicable. It could be that sounds are neither. Such a guarantee 
is available only if we could cite a case, independently of the 
present situation, where both the indicator-reason and the inferable 
object exist together, and show that the present case is similar 
to such a case. This is, therefore, part of the justification for 
Dignaga for not being total**' satisfied with the exclusion of 
contrary possibilities (yipak^dsattva), and thereby insisting 
upon the citation of a similar case or a case in point {sapak- 
sasattva — sadharmyadr^t^ntd), PI is, accordingly, declared as 
inconclusive or uncertain. Hence, it is not a deductively valid 
argument — and as P2 is). It is being declared as uncertain, 
because it is quite a different sort of argument whose certainty 
is not determinable. 

The above discussion raises many fundamental philosophical 
and logical issues — issues connected with the meaning of negation, 
logical negation and contraposition, contradictories and contra- 
ries, possibility and certainty. While I do not wish to enter into 
such issues in the present context, I would claim that all these 
issues are relevant here. Briefly, I would note a couple of points. 
First, the above justification assumes that lack of togetherness 
Of A with non-B does not necessarily imply togetherness of A 
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with jB. As Richard Hayes^ has rightly stated, while ‘Every A 
is may presuppose (as it does in the interpretation of the 
Aristotlian syllogistic) that there are A*s, ‘No A is non-jS’ may 
not, under this theory, presuppose that there is at least one 
A which is B also. For, as I have already argued, all A^s may 
be such things with regard to which the question of their being 
either B or non-R does not arise. Hence, ‘an A is neither B nor 
non-^’ is a further possibility that is not eliminated by the 
exclusion of the contrary possibilities. And Since such a further 
possibility is not eliminated, the required certainty that the case 
under consideration is B is not reached. Citation of a ‘positive’ 
example with A and B together eliminates the said third 
possibility, and thereby leads us to the required certainty. 

From what has been stated so far, it follows that ‘not non-R’ 
is not always equivalent to ^B\ for, sometimes it could mean 
something with regard to which the question of being either B 
or non--R does not arise. Further, B and non-^ are not con- 
tradictories, in this way of looking at things, since they can 
only be contraries in the sense that they both may fail to apgly 
to some cases (which are neither B nor non-5). 


^Richard Hayes : “An Interpretation of Anyapoha in DignSga’s general 
Theoiy of Inference,’* (forthcoming in an Anthology on Buddhist Logie 
and Epistemology^ ed. B. K. Matilal, Reidd). 
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PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHICAL LOGIC IN 

navya-nyaya 


§ 2.1 : Empty Terms 

Too often Indian philosophy has been described as primarily 
metaphysical or theological in character and hence opposed to 
rational discussion. Navya-Nyaya, as well as the tradition from 
which it stems, is a clear proof that there has existed in India 
for a considerable period of time a rigorous system of thought 
less concerned with '‘the eternal verities” than with human 
knowledge open to verification and rational procedures. This 
system well deserves a prominent place in any history of Indian 
philosophy. 

Researches in Navya-Nyaya usually take either of two forms. 
The first form, mainly historical and philological, is represented 
by the recent works of Erich Frauwallner of Vienna and his 
students.^ The second form is usually characterized by systematic 
translations of certain texts and critical analysis of some theories 
and techniques. The work of Daniel H. H. Ingalls exemplifies 
this second kind of approach to Navya-Nyaya, notwithstanding 
the fact that he added in Section I of his book the results of his ' 

^Frauwallner, E. “Prabhakara Upadhyaya,” Wiener Zeitschrift fur die^ 
Kunde Sud-und Ost-asiens 1965, p. 198lf. 

*‘Die Lehre von der zusatzHchen Bestimmung in Gange§as Tattvaeinta^ 
numtihi*" Vienna Acad. 266.2, 1970, 

‘^RaghuttStha Siroma^i” WZKSO^ 10, f970, pp. 86-207; II, pp. 140-208;. 
14, pp. 161-208. 
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liistorical research.^ The book of Karl Potter® and the recently 
published book of C. Geokoop® belong exclusively to the second 
group. So does a book of Mohanty.* Mohanty clearly states in 
his Preface that his approach to GahgeSa’s text has been "*that 
of a critical philosopher.” He also claims that this is ‘‘the best 
way of dealing with so outstanding a critical philosopher as 
Gahge^a.” Although one might wish to qualify this statement, it 
must nevertheless, be admitted that anybody who wants to 
explain and systematically translate an Indian philosophical text 
in a European language will, knowingly or unknowingly, be 
using the method of comparative philosophy. In other words, 
he cannot but compare and contrast the Indian philosophical 
concepts with those of Western philosophy, whether or not he 
consciously does so. Thus, I wish to repeat what I have said 
elsewhere; “comparative philosophy” in this minimum sense 
should no longer be treated as a derogatory phrase. Rather, 
when pursued with sufficient care and an informed convictjpn, 
this method may lead to some useful results. 

In The Navya-Nyaya Doctrine of Negation (Harvard, 1968), 
Part I, I dealt with the basic coy:epts of Navya-Nyaya as well 
as with some of its theories. I wish to present here the results 
of some further research. 

I shall first discuss the problem related to the empty terms, 
i.e., expressions which are meaningful but do not refer to any- 
thing real. This problem has gained increasing attention from 
modern logicians. It would, therefore, be interesting to see 
how Navya-Naiyayikas, i.e., the philosophers of the twelfth- 
thirteenth century India, tackled the problem. The first two 
sections in this chapter will concentrate on the different aspects 
of the problem, and these aspects will reappear in some places 
of the remaining sections. 

One of the important arguments offered by the Nyaya-VaiSe- 
sika Theism to prove their thesis, e.g., “God is,” can be rephrased 

^Ingalls, D.H.H. Materials for the Study of Navya-Nyaya Logic^ Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951. 

^Potter, K.H. Raghungtha’s Padarthatattvanirupana^ Cambridge, Mass., 
1957. 

^Geokoop, C. The Logic of Invariable Concomitance in the Tattvacintamapi^ 
Dordrecht, 1967. 

^Mohanty, J.N. Oahgeia*s Theory of Truth, Santiniketan, 1966. 
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as follows : God exists, because to deny His existence is but 
to affirm Him as God. The argument is significant. The general 
principle from which it derives its strength is this : we cannot 
negate a non-entity whatsoever, and hence if we negate 
God significantly, we are bound to accept His ‘entitative 
existence.’ To put it in the technical language of the Naiyayika, 
in all negations that we can speak of, the negatum {pratiyogin) 
cannot be a nonentity (alikd). The principle contains the seed of 
an interesting problem of ontology which has also been reflected 
in the old Platonic riddle of non-being. 

The above argument, innocent as it looks, unlocks the door 
to some great controversies leading to grave consequences. Let 
us, for the present purpose, remove “God” from the subject 
position of the above statement, (as we may be reluctant to 
offend the theist) and replace it with some such words like the 
hare’s horn, the winged horse, etc. Regarding the non-existence 
of these entities both the theist and the atheist are unanimous. 

The principle that negation, if it is not to be nonsensical, (and 
it must not be nonsensical) must have as its negatum an entity 
and not a fiction, will logically demand the ^entitative existence of 
the hare’s horn’ or ‘the winged horse’ also. For, otherwise it 
would be nonsensical to say ‘there is no hare’s horn’ and the 
like. The problem becomes all the more entangled as we further 
replace the subject by some such terms like ‘the round-square*. 

How the Nyaya-realist would seek to solve these difficulties 
and avoid the contradictions involved, we shall see presently. 
Let us, at the outset, try to understand the main problem clearly 
from different points of view. 

Some philosophers, being hard pressed by the above contradic- 
tions, may concede to a peculiar but precarious position. They 
are, iiowever, prepared to acknowledge some form of existence, 
i.e., subsistence of these entities, namely, the hare’s horn, the 
winged horse, etc. Entities like the hare's horn are, they will say, 
unactualized possibles. When we negate them, we do nothing 
more than deny their actuality, and ‘actuality’, according to 
them, is but a predicable attribute like redness or roundness and 
may be equated to what we call ‘existence.’ Thus negation or 
rather the denial of existence to hare’s horn, etc., is as meaningful 
as they are, i.e., entities belonging to the “world of possibles.” 

But if these philosophers are pressed with such questions. 
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e.g., "What does your possibility consist in ?” no direct and 
clearcut answer perhaps will be forthcoming. If, again, instead 
of the rabbit’s horn, etc., such things as 'the round square,’ are 
chosen as examples, would they then, on the same argument, be 
thrust into that world of possibles ? Or, should another weird 
universe of impossibles be conceived to include these things, so 
as not to destroy the usual sense of the w^d "possible” ? The 
extremists, however, would like to assign ‘subsistence’ to such self- 
contradictory things as the round-square, and would not 
object to such over-population of their weird universes of 
the possible — ‘possible’, of course, to be understood in a special 
sense of their own. 

The opponents to the above view, however, will come forward 
with a much sharper weapon in their hand to chop out the weird 
entities like the winged horse, ‘the rabbit’s horn,’ ‘the round 
square,’ and a thousand others which are likewise advocated 
by force of the above argument, i.e., in order to make the 
negation of them or statements about them meaningful, ^his 
weapon is traditionally named the “Ockam’s razor” : entities 
should not be multiplied beyond necessity. If we can reasonably 
explain and maintain thereby <he meaningfulness ^ of the state- 
ments like "There is no hare’s horn,” "The author of Waverly 
was a, poet,” and "the round square table is pink,” we need not 
postulate such a world of strange entities as has been claimed 
above. Moreover, such postulates also go against "that feeling 
for reality which ought to be preserved even in the most abstract 
studies,” (Russell). We shall, therefore, see how the above 
statements can be meaningfully analysed and explained with the 
least oddness about them. 

The well-known theory of Description, which is due to Russell 
has been fruitfully utilized to show how we can meaningfully use 
the ‘seeming names’ without supposing that there may be entities 
allegedly named. Thus, the statement "The author of Waverly 
was a poet” is, according to this theory, paraphrased as 
"something wrote Waverly and was a poet, and nothing 
else wrote Waverly.” Following this principle, it becomes 
easy to meaningfully negate fictitious things like Pegasus, the 
present king of France, the round square table. What seemed 
to be ‘names’ purporting to apply to the one and only one 
object now, on Russellean analysis, turn out to be descriptive 
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phrases of the form the *so-and-so’ — ^i.e., the thing that Pegasi- 
zes, the thing that is round and square and also a table, etc. 
Moreover, the grammatical subject of our previous statement, 
is not the logical subject in Russellean translation where the 
subject position is occupied by what is known as unbound vari- 
able,’ ‘variable of quantification,’ e.g., words like “something,” 
“nothing,” “everything.” Thus, it is evident that in affirming or 
denying any predicate including existence of these fictitious 
things, we need no longer presuppose, to maintain the meaningful- 
ness of our statements, any such queer entities. The burden of 
objective reference is thrown upon the shoulder of bound 
variables like “something” etc. They do not purport to be names 
at all, but refer to entities generally. 

Russell’s theory of Description or better, the theory of singular 
description, directly applies to the singular terms, and also, with 
a little ingenuity, to such proper names as Pegasus, Cerberus, 
etc. Quine, however, has taken the further step to eliminate 
‘names’ altogether from logical sentences, and push them into 
the domain of description taking recourse to trivial analysis of 
such “names”. Following the principle of analysis contained in 
the above argument, statements about the non-existence of so- 
called self-contradictory terms can also be translated into the 
logical language containing variables, so as to eliminate the alleged 
contradiction, “Round sqir re does not exist, for example, may 
be paraphrased as “each thing that is round, is not square”. 
“The hare’s horn does not exist” may be written as “each 
thing that is a horn does not belong to a hare”. This method 
bears a striking similarity with the Naiyayika’s interpretation of 
the negation of the so-called self-contradictory terms. This will 
concern us in the remaining paragraphs. 

The problem before the Indian logicians is not simply to 
reasonably interpret the above sentences, but also to give a satis- 
factory analysis of the cognitions (pratyayd) which take notice 
of the non-existence or absence of such self-contradictory objects. 
Some logicians, (e.g., the Buddhists), however, advocate that the 
asat or fictitious objects do appear in certain modes of cognition, 
and thus, they tackle the above problem in a different manner. 
The Naiyayik-a, on the other hand, would never accept such a 
position. Ho rather holds that even erroneous cognitions do not 
reveal any object which is totally fictitious, but are contained 
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in the wrong attributions of the adjectives, or qualifier. More- 
over, according to him, both the negatunx {pratiyogin) and the 
locus of negation {adhikara?:td) are, as we have already noted at 
the outset, real objects. This principle has been explicitly stated 
in Udayana’s Nydyakuswnanjalh Chap. Ill, verse 2. Thus, 
ordinarily one cannot significantly negate such things as *‘the 
hare’s horn” or “the round square.” 

How then, should we reject the claim of s^ich terms to entita- 
tive existence ? The prima facie answer to such question may 
easily be put thus ; Because they are nowhere found as such. 
But the Naiyayika cannot demolish the world of such strange 
entities simply on the ground that they are not felt or cognized, 
or perceived anywhere. Because, he himself accepts many im- 
perceptible entities like atoms, etc. Even his theistic position 
would be at stake under such circumstances. Hence, the oppo- 
nent may drive him to the acceptance of the theory that non- 
existence of an object is established jointly on two grounds, e.g., 
(i) non-perception of it, and(/i) its being amenable to perceptipn 
(which is technically known as Yogyata). Yogyatd has been 
defined as the collocation of all the required causal conditions 
leading to the preception or cogpition of an object minus the 
object itself in question, along with any other thing concomitant 
with it. The Naiyayika, however, cannot accept the view that 
things like the hare’s horn, winged horse are yogya i.e., possible 
or amenable to perception or cognition. Some, however, may 
suggest that we may mistake, in insufficient light, the long ears 
of a hare standing erect for its horns and we may visit in our 
dreamland a winged horse, and on such evidence hare’s horn 
may be held as yogya, i.e., amenable to perception. Thus, 
they will take the easy way out, that of rejecting the *‘entity- 
hood” of these objects on the ground that they arc not 
perceived, though amenable to perception i.e., yogya. But the 
Naiyayika will reject the suggestion outright, since it is self- 
destructive in purpose, and also lends support, by implication, 
to the opponent’s view that errors reveal fictitious objects. 
If these objects are held as yogya i.e., perceptible even in 
error as stated above, then, no argument can be given to show 
them to be fictitious or non-existent, according to the Naiyayika. 
Moreover, the supposed argument that they do not exist because 
they cannot be seen will also fall flat, it it is said, on the other 
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hand» that they are not actually perceived in any case, then we 
are bound to give up the idea that they are yogya. 

Thus the Naiyayika chooses to hold such terms e.g., the *hare*8 
horn’ etc., as impossible objects just in the sense we take *the 
round square’, ‘circular triangle’ to be impossible. Just as a 
round thing cannot by definition be square, a hare also by 
definition, cannot grow horn, and a horse cannot be winged. 
(See also § 5.5, the last section.) If, however, the long, erect ears 
of the hare are mistaken as horns under any condition of error, 
then, of course, the erring person, who knows also what ‘hare’ 
means will never identify the seen animal with a hare. If an 
animal resembling a hare in every respect is found to grow horns 
in addition, then it will make a new species of animal, and not 
a hare. Thus, in the Naiyayika’s view both the objects, hare’s 
horn and round square, sail in the same boat. 

Suppose, the Naiyayika is asked to explain the statement “There 
is no hare’s horn”. First, he would say that here the subject of 
negation, i.e., thenegatum, is not at all the hare’s horn. What is 
negated here is simply the horn, and the locus of such negation 
is a hare. Or, from the other viewpoint, the occurrence in a hare 
i.e., ia^avrttitva) is being negated and the locus of such negation 
is a horn. In plain language, the said sentence is to be read in 
this view as “horns do not occur in a hare”. Thus, “There is no 
round-square” is to be read as ‘ the round thing is not square”. 

Another way of meeting the problem has been suggested by an 
indigenous theorist who is generally kno\s'n as Sondada or Son- 
dala. He tries to show that the negation of a self-contradictory term 
as an entity is actually felt to occur in any loci. When an entity, 
say a pot, is negated, potness resident in a pot is ordinarily 
held to be the limiting property {avacchedaka) of the abstract 
property, absenteehood or negatumhood {pratiyogitd) tagged to 
the negatum-entity pot. This is shortly spoken as the negation 
of a pot limited or qualified by potness. Sondala holds that an 
object limited or qualified by a property actually non-resident 
in it may also be negated, and such negation will occur every- 
where, because nowhere can we realize such a self-contradictory 
object — ^an object, (say a pot or a horn) qualified by a non- 
resident property (say, potness or occurrence-in-harc). Thus, 
Sondala recognizes such statements jike *the hare’s horn is 
absent in a cow*, ‘the pot qualified by potness is absent in the 
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hiir, 'the cupola in Berkeley College is not round square’ as 
valid and meaningful. According to Sondala negation of one 
entity as-qualified-by-a-non-resident-property is real and uni- 
versally present (kavaldnvayin) (see Section § 2.4). So, negation of 
a horn as limited by a property e.g., relatedness to-a-haremay be 
experienced in any locus like a cow or a horse, just as pot-limited- 
by-potness is known to be absent in a hiH^or in any other locus. 

GahgeSa rejects the view of Sondala on the ground that a 
property that is non-resident in the negated entity, the absentee, 
cannot delimit the absenteehood tagged to it. To explain : our 
cognition of a negation of any entity is by necessity a visiffa- 
vaiSistyavagdhi type of cognition i.e., a cognition where a quali- 
fied entity is also cognized to qualify another. Such a type 
of cognition is said to be necessarily conditioned by a 
prior cognition with the first adjective, i.e., the adjective of the 
main adjective in the resulting cognition, as the chief qualifier 
or prakdra. Thus, the cognition of the negation or absence of a 
pot while revealing the pot-qualified-by-a-property potnes^s the 
absentee or pratiyogin reveals also the property potness as the 
limitor or avacchedaka of the abstract, absenteehood. Besides 
this, a property cannot be reVfealed independently or in any other 
way as the limitor of the said abstract. It would be a strained 
distortion of the fact if we claim that the cognition of the 
negation or absence of a pot may also reveal as the absentee the 
pot qualified by a non-resident property cotness. But if for any 
perverse reason it is claimed, in error at least, that such strangely 
qualified entities are revealed as the absentee and that we do 
experience an absence of the hare’s horn in cow, then Gangesa 
will turn his back, and we may allow Sondala to hold that the 
absence of such objects is resident everywhere. (See below § 2.4) . 

The Naiyayika, however, is constrained to admit such negation 
where the absenteehood is de-limited or, conditioned by a ‘non- 
compatible’ relation (pyadhikararia-sambandhdvacchinna-pratiyogi- 
tdkdvdbha) as “real”. Just as a pot that is conjoined to {samyu- 
kta) the ground, does not inhere there, (and so we can say that 
the ground is the locus of the absence of pot through the relation 
of inherence), so also seeing that though colour inheres in 
substances, it occurs nowhere through the relation of conjunc- 
tion or scupyoga ( which may be called, accordingly, a relation 
'non-compatible’ with colour), we can also submit that the 
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negation or absence of colour through conjunction is real and it 
is universally present {kevaldnvayin). But this opens a diflferent 
issue altogether which I shall discuss later. To sum up our 
speculations about the Naiyayika’s interpretation of empty terms, 
we may submit the following : First, that they as such refer to 
any possible entity is unanimously rejected. Secondly, so far as 
the negation of such terms (e.g., self-contradictory compounds) 
are concerned, Sondala claims that in such negations, 
one component of the said compound is held as negatum, 
while the other component is revealed as the limitor of the 
negatumhood-tagged-to-the negatum. But Gahgesa explains 
that here one of the components holds actually the position 
of negatum, while the other occupies the position of the locus 
of negation in question. Thus, from what has been said it 
is evident that in the analysis of such terms, the Naiyayika 
largely anticipates, in his own way of course, what a Russellean 
would try to show with the help of the theory of Description. 
This is, however, a very general statement which must be quali- 
fied when further ‘in-depth’ study of both the traditions is 
undertaken. I move to the next section to examine the long- 
standing Nyaya-Buddhist controversy over the acceptability of 
empty terms in a discourse and trace its historical origin in the 
tradition. 


§ 2.2 : Reference and Existence : 

Non-Referring Expressions in Language 

Kuniarila once made a very significant remark : Word 
or speech can generate cognition even of entities which 
are totally non-existent.^ The fact that there are ‘meaningful’ 
and grammatically acceptable expressions in language which 
purport to refer to or to denote some entity or entities 
but which actually do not refer to anything in our world of 
experience, has very often proved a puzzle for philosophers 
and logicians. It is somewhat paradoxical to say that we refer 
to non-existent entities by such expressions as “the rabbit’s 
horn”, “the sky-flower” or “the son of a barren woman”. All 
that we have here is a class of ‘meaningful* expressions which 

^Rum&rila, see section of Codand-sHtra, verse 6. 
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share the same substantival structure in common and possess 
the grammatical property of a proper name in the sense that 
they can be successfully used in a context where a proper name 
might have been used. These expressions have been called 
‘vacuous’ or ‘empty’ terms. A problem arises when such a 
term occupies the subject position in a sentence; a problem that 
is both logical and epistemological. 

The understanding of a substantival expression or phrase 
does not imply that it has a reference; in other words, under- 
standing of its meaning precedes thir knowledge of whether 
or not the expression actually refer to any real entity. That is 
why, we are justified in calling such expressions ‘meaningful’, 
although they fail to refer to anything. 

An unusual strain of realism pervades our ordinary language 
in such a way that whenever we try to refer to or express an 
imaginary or fictitious object we feel constrained to admit 
some kind of ‘relative* reality for these fictions. We may not be 
happy about this situation. One should point out that we 
would otherwise face a logical problem. To put it simply, it 
would be difficult, for example, to negate (logically) a state- 
ment whose subject is a fictitious object. The actual formu- 
lation of the antinomies of a two-valued logic will mainly 
concern us here. The awareness of these antinomies can be 
clearly discovered, as w6 shall see, in the writings of the 
Naiyayikas and the Buddhist logicians of the tenth-eleventh 
centuries. 

An initial note on the source material used in my discussion 
is in order. The Nyaya position as expounded here is mainly 
that of Udayana. The Buddhist position is what Udayana 
regarded as the view of his Buddhist opponent. The idea of 
momentariness of all entities apparently belongs to the Sautran- 
tika school of Buddhism. Unfortunately, no extant philo- 
sophical text of the Sautrantika school where this problem 
is discussed is available to us. But a good account of the 
thesis of momentariness has been presented by Dharma- 
klrti and his followers. Udayana becomes involved in the 
argument concerning the status of empty terms while he 
repudiates the logical proofs of the thesis of momentariness. 
In the first chapter of his Atmatattvaviveka (from which 
I have largely drawn my material), Udayana is mainly 
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concerned with the Buddhist views as set forth by Jflana- 
^rimitra in his Nibandhavali . 

The Riddle of Nori’-being 

The Nyaya school claims that a sentence whose subject term 
does not refer to anything stands in need of some philosophic 
paraphrasing. A sentence is a representation of some cognitive 
event. A cognitive event, i.e., a judgmental one, usually attributes 
a property, rather a ^qualifier’, to a subject or a qualificand. 
And this attributable property will be called a qualifier. Now# 
a cognitive judgment fails if it lacks a subject to which it can 
attribute some property. Hence, a sentence which apparently has 
a non-referring expression as its grammatical subject undergoes 
a philosophical paraphrasing in the Nyaya system so that it can 
properly represent some judgmental (or qualificative) cognitive 
event. A judgmental cognitive event may be erroneous where 
the representing sentence will be regarded as false. If a 
cognitive judgment is right, the corresponding sentence 
will be true. Thus, knowledge and error are the epistemic 
counterparts of the truth and falsity of the sentences 
that express the corresponding cognitive events. Proceed- 
ing along this line, the Nyaya realism almost pre-judged 
the issue and tried to show that a sentence with a non-referring 
expression as its subject should be traced back to some kind of 
erroneous cognitive event and should be explained accordingly. 
In other words, Nya> a ruled that these sentences were demons- 
trably false. Bertrand Russell seems to have tried to analyse such 
sentences in much the same way. It has been shown by him that 
these sentences can be paraphrased into such logical forms as 
will make them patently false.^ 

Apart from this apparent similarity, the philosophic motivation 
of Russell was, perhaps, not very different from that of the 
Nyaya school. Among other things, Russell was worried about 
ontology. Thus, he wrote : 

It is argued, e.g., by Meinong, that we can speak about ‘the 
golden mountain’, ‘the round square’, and so on; we can 
make true propositions of which these are subjects; hence, 
they must have some kind of logical being, since otherwise the 

Russell, *‘00 Denoting,” Mind, 14 (1905), pp. 479-91. 
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propositions in which they occur would be meaningless. In 
such theories, it seems to me, there is a failure of that feeling 
for reality which ought to be preserved even in the most 
abstract studies.^ 

Whether Meinong did actually postulate such a theory or not 
can be determined from his doctrine of the independence of 
what he calls Sosein from SeinJ^ Roughly speaking, Meinong 
contended, arguing for a very broad sense of the term 
^object,^ that the object’s having son>!^ property or charac- 
teristic is not affected by its being ^existent or non-exis- 
tent. Thus, although the round square does not exist, be- 
cause it cannot exist, it is possible to make true assertions about 
it or to predicate some property of it. In other words, we might 
truly say, “The round square is round and square.” Even at the 
risk of a paradox, Meinong adds, one can very well say, “There 
are objects of which it is true to say that there are no such 
objects”. To the criticism that the law of contradiction would be 
violated if the sentence “The round square is round and square” 
is held to be true, Meinong replied by saying that the law of 
contradiction holds only in the case of what exists, or real, 
and is thus not violated by the sentence in question. 

Even if we leave Meinong aside, we can conceive, following 
Quine®, of some fictitious philosopher like McX or Wyman, 
who would be willing to countenance at least' subsistence, if 
not existence, to such entities as “the golden mountain”. In 
other words, these philosophers would posit a world of 
^unactualized possibles*, but would resort to the doctrine of 
meaninglessness when faced with such self-contradictory ex- 
pressions as 'the round square’ or 'the son of a barren woman.’ 

Part of the difficulty connected with sentences with non- 
referring expressions as their subject terms can be transformed 
into a logical riddle. This riddle has a long history in the West 
and it is usually nick-named Platons beard. In India the story 
is more or less the same. The riddle of 'non-being’ in some 
form or other stayed alive in the controversies between the 
Buddhists and the Nyaya philosophers down the centuries. 

Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy^ London (1919), p. 169, 
®A. Meinong, pp. 76-117, ‘‘Theory of Objects” in R. Chisholm’s Realism 
and the Background of Phenomenology (1961). 

®W.V. Quine, Fro/w a Logical Point of View, Cambridge, Mass (1961), 
Essay 1. 
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The Status of Example in Indian Logic 

I shall now explain the Indian version of the riddle of non- 
being, following Udayana.^ Some acquaintance with the 
development of Indian logic during the time of JnanaSrimitra 
and Udayana is necessary for understanding the Indian version. 
The Buddhist believes that the demonstration of the proof of 
his thesis (viz., everything that exists is momentary) is possible. 
Thus, he tries to formulate a philosophic argument in the 
standard “logical” form which is mainly non-deductive. Un- 
fortunately, modern interpreters have sometimes tried to reduce 
the argument into a deductive inference. (See our comments in 
previous § 1-5.) 

A few remarks about the nature of Indian logic may be in 
•order here. Logic developed in India out of two slightly 
distinct traditions : (1) vada tradition, i.e., tradition of debate 
which was concerned with dialectical tricks, eristic arguments 
and sophistry, (2) prama^a tradition, which was concerned 
with the criteria of empirical knowledge, the accredited source 
of knowledge. On account of this genesis, Indian logic imbibed 
an epistemological character which was never abandoned 
throughout the successive periods of history. 

The model of reasoning with which the Indian logicians were 
•chiefly concerned was not purely deductive- Modern interpreters 
of Indian logic have seldom realized this point (for such over- 
sight, see Randle, 1930). As a result, there have been some 
confusing and futile attempts to reduce the arguments studied 
by the Indian logicians to Aristotelian syllogistic model (See 
§ 1.5). It should be noted that inspite of the neatness, elegance 
and precision of a deductive system like that of Aristotle, it is 
undeniable that a good deal of our actual reasonings may not 
follow the deductive pattern. The reasoning of an experi- 
mental scientist, a historian or an ordinary man trying to 
ascertain the truth of a particular matter, is a reasoning 
from what we may call ‘evidence* to what we can call ‘con- 
clusion*. Even most of our philosophical arguments, where we 
try to depend more or less upon empirical evidence, belong to 
this type of inference. A purely deductive model is not always 
appropriate to this kind of reasoning. 

^Udayana, Atmatattvaviveka^ pp. 59-89. 
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In a deductive reasoning, the so-called premises entail (in 
some acceptable sense of this term) the conclusion in such a 
way that if we accept the premise we cannot afford to avoid 
the conclusion without the risk of contradicting ourselves. In a 
non-deductive argument, the conclusion is not entailed in the 
same sense by the premises. We should better say that our 
evidences or ‘premises’ here justify or support the conclusion. 
Evidences may be good or bad, and the corresponding argu- 
ment may be sound or unsound. A good evidence strengthens the 
thesis and makes it acceptable to us. Ilut a bad evidence either 
weaken the thesis (renders it doubtful) or falsifies it. Thus, it 
seems to be better to talk in terms of soundness and unsound- 
ness of this type of arguments (instead of talking in terms 
of their validity or invalidity). 

The general form of the arguments studied by the Indian 
logicians is ; A is B because of C. The middle term or the 
‘reason’ hetu Ccan be either adequate or inadequate (instead of 
being strictly valid or invalid). An adequate middle term or 
‘reason’ will establish the conclusion and the argument will be 
sound. If the middle term is not adequate, the conclusion will 
not be established and the argument will be unsound. Ordinary 
conversation and philosophical treatises provide millions of 
examples of this kind of ^rgument. 

In a non-deductive inference, e.g., “It 'must have rained 
because the ground is wet”, the second part is believed to be 
the adequate ground for accepting the first. Indian logicians 
tried to frame the rules of logic from the paradigm cases of sound 
inference of this kind. But the neatness of a deductive system 
can easily capture our mind. We may thus be tempted to introduce 
an additional premise so that these arguments will be deductively 
valid. We can resort to the theory of ‘suppressed premises’ 
and decide that we are dealing in fact with deductive 
arguments in all these cases. But this seems at best to be a 
distortion, and at worst the demolition of the original 
structure of the actual argument. That we are inclined to 
reduce these arguments to deductive arguments proves 
that we are somehow assured of the soundness of these 
arguments much in the same way as we feel secure about a 
deductively valid conclusion. But this reduction, even if it is 
sometimes justified, throws very little light upon the original 
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problem, e.g., how can we reasonably draw, as we obviously 
do, conclusions from the so-called premises which do not 
strictly entail them? We merely direct our attention to a slightly 
different and a bit narrower question : How do we establish 
general propositions such as these ‘suppressed* premises? 
Most of these premises are not admittedly necessary propositions, 
i.e., analytic judgments. They are in some sense ‘synthetic* 
propositions, representing general beliefs which come from 
common experience.^ The early history of Indian logic seems to 
have been a search for an adequate model which will explain 
empirical inferences of the kind mentioned above. 

That it is often misleading to introduce a ‘suppressed’ general 
premise in some cases can be easily shown by applying the same 
method to a dubious case, i.e., an unsound non-deductive argu- 
ment : speech sound is permanent because it is audible (5th type 
in Dignaga’s table of ‘reasons’ see § 1.7, 2.4; cf., Hetucakra^a^ 
maru) Should we construe this case as having a general premise 
“Everything that is audible is permanent”, and thus treat the 
argument as deductively valid with a false conclusion from a 
false premise ? Or, should we construe our general premise as 
“Nothing that is audible is permanent”, and thus make the 
argument deductively invalid ? The truth is that in either case 
we are turning our attention from the actual structure of the 
argument to our experience and general belief. In fact, we 
pre-judge the case, finding that the conclusion is definitely false. 

The best thing would, of course, be to do neither. The Indian 
logician says that you cannot state your general premise or the 
universal proposition unless you can cite a supporting ‘example* 
(dr^tanta). A supporting ‘example’ can be of two types : an 
‘agreeing example’ {sadharmya-dr^tantd) and a ‘disagreeing, 
example’ (vaidharmya-dr^tanta) . An ‘agreeing’ example is a case 
where both the ‘reason’ and the ‘inferable property’ (hetu and 
sddhyd) are present together. This will at least show that neither 
the ‘reason’ nor the ‘inferable property’ can be fictitious. A 
‘disagreeing’ example is a case where both the reason and the 
inferable property are absent. Suppose, I wish to infer that there is 
fire on that hill which I see. An ‘agreeing example* or a homologue 
in this case will be a kitchen where fire is present along 

^Sec also my review of C. Goekoop in Journal of American Orientot 
Society t 1970. For a similar point, sec Strawson, An Introduction ta 
Logical Theory, London (1952), pp. 234-36. 
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with my •reason’, i.e., Smoke. A •disagreeing example*, orahetero* 
logue, would beany room where neither smoke nor fire is present. 

With this prelude we can proceed to the heart of the contro- 
"versy between the Buddhist and the Nyaya logicians. The thesis of 
momentariness which the Buddhist wants to prove is a universal 
proposition ; 

Whatever exists is momentary. 

Its contrapositive version is : 

Whatever is non-momentary does not* exist. 

The ‘reason’ in this case is ‘existence’, and the ‘inferable 
property’ is ‘momentariness’. Now, to prove the invariable con- 
nection between the ‘reason’ and the ‘inferable property’, the 
Buddhist logician must cite, in the first place, some ‘agreeing’ 
example where the two properties (the ‘reason’ and the ‘inferable 
property’) and their connection are instantiated. But the ‘agree- 
ing’ example will not be enough unless one can support it by the 
citation of what is called a ‘disagreeing’ example. A ‘disagreeing 
example’ is something that instantiates the contraposed^version 
of the main thesis. According to the acceptable form of demons- 
tration, the Buddhist, in order to prove his thesis, must cite not 
only an ‘agreeing example’ but also a ‘disagreeing example’ for 
making his argument sound and more convincing. 

Although the proof here consists in the citation of a ‘disagree- 
ing example’, the conclusion should not be regarded in any way 
unsound or uncertain. The whole point of citing a ‘disagreeing 
example’ is to show the actual absence of any counter-example. 
If a counter-example can be found where the ‘reason’ is present 
but not the inferable property, then the supposed thesis is 
immediately falsified. Thus, the soundness of the conclusion 
depends upon this absence of any counter-example, or our failure 
to discover any counter-example. 

Now, a difficulty arises when we try to find a ‘disagreeing 
example’ for the above thesis (viz., an instantiation of the con- 
traposed version given above). To cite an example of unreality 
would be in some sense to contradict one’s own position, because 
it would be like sayhig that there is an example (or, an entity, 
if we like) which, according to us, is unreal, i.e., non-existent or 
a non-example. An ‘example’, or what is called a dr^fdnta in 
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Indian logic, must be a well-established case admitted by both 
sides in a philosophic debate, the opponent and the proponent. 
It is implied here that there is admittedly an accredited source 
or ‘means of knowledge* (pramdria) with which we can establish 
the example. Thus, an example can never be an unreal entity. 
This will finally lead, according to Nyaya, to the destruction of 
the Buddhist claim that he can prove logically* the momcntari- 
ness of everything. 

The Nydya-Buddhist Controversy 

It should be made clear at this point that neither the Nyaya nor 
the Buddhist wishes to countenance the world of strange entities 
like the golden mountain or the rabbit’s horn. But the difference 
lies in their method of approach to the problem. 

Confronted with the Nyaya criticism (noted in the last section), 
the Buddhist does not so easily give up his hope of proving his 
thesis of momentariness. He tries to point out that the position 
of the opponent, i.e., the Nyaya position, also involves a self- 
contradiction. By saying that an unreal entity cannot be used as 
an example, or, cannot be used as the subject of a proposition, 
the Nyaya actually mentions ‘an unreal entity’ in his speech-act. 
And this can be shown to imply a proposition whose subject 
would be an unreal entity or a non-existent fiction. Thus, for 
example, Nyaya would have to argue : the rabbit’s horn is a non- 
example, because v* does not exist. And this will contradict 
the original Nyaya position that fictitious entity cannot be the 
subject of a proposition. Thus, the Buddhist claims to have 
proved his thesis of mom^ntariness even at the risk of an 
implicit contradiction, because otherwise the rejection or 
criticism of his argument would lead the opponent into a patent 
self-contradiction. 

Udayana remarks here as follows.^ The Buddhist wants to 
avoid a patent self-contradiction (like saying “the rabbit’s horn 
cannot be the subject of any proposition, because it does 
not exist”) and thus allows that certain speech-acts, and con- 
scfltiently certain sentences, about fictitious entities like the 
rabbit’s horn are quite in order. The Buddhist, in fact, does not 


^Udayana, Atmatattvaviveka^ pp. 64-65. 
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want to accept the Nyaya position that the subject term of a 
sentence must refer to something actual (or real), and if it does 
not, the whole sentence stands in need of some philosophic para- 
phrasing. Thus, for the Buddhist, “The rabbit’s horn is sharp” 
is a normal sentence which we may use in our discourse for 
various purposes. One of such uses is m ade when we cite an 
example of a non-entity, viz., 

“The rabbit’s horn is non-momentary and also non-existent.” 

Nyaya, on the other hand, wants td exclude from logical 
discourses any sentence which will ascribe some property (posi- 
tive or negative) to a fictitious entity. Vacaspati remarks that we 
can neither affirm nor deny anything of the fictitious entity, the 
rabbit’s horn.^ Thus, Nyaya apparently agrees to settle for a 
‘superficial’ self-contradiction because, in formulating the princi- 
ple that nothing can be affirmed or denied of a fictitious entity 
like the rabbit’s horn, Nyaya, in fact, violates the same principle- 
Nyaya feels that this ‘superficial’ self-contradiction is less 
objectionable, because it can somehow be explained away, while 
the Buddhist approach to the problem is deplorable, becwse it 
will eventually lead us to reject any discrimination between 
actual and fictitious entities. 

To simplify the matter for discussion, we might talk in terms 
of exemplified and unexemplified properties (borrowing the terms 
of Carnap with suitable modifications*) instead of talking in 
terms of referring or non-referring expressions. A referring 
expressions, be it a name or a description, can be said to 
signify a property (in a broader sense) which is exemplified 
by the individual it names or the individual that answers the 
description. In the light of this theory, a referring expression 
like ‘Aristotle’ would signify such a property as Aristotlehood 
(essence of the person called Aristotle ?). A non-referring 
expression signifies a property, or rather a complex of properties, 
which is not so exemplified. An unexemplified property (or, 
property complex) may also be called an empty property. 

The Buddhist argues that it is possible to talk about fictitious 
objects or empty properties, because otherwise one cannot even 
successfully deny their existence. Thus, it is in order when we 

^Vficaspati, Ny^ya-Varttika-Tatparyaftka, K. S. S. 24, Benares (1925), 
pp. 172-73. 

*R. Camap, Meaning and Necessity^ Chicago, 1956, pp. 20-21. 
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purport to attribute empty properties to fictitious individuals or 
when we use a fictitious individual as a ^disagreeing example* or 
even as the subject of some negative proposition. A putative 
answer to ‘the riddle of non-being* can be given as follows : an 
utterance like 

“The rabbit’s horn does not exist’* 
is perfectly all right because here we only deny the existence 
or ‘actuality* of a fictitious entity. Similarly, the utterance 

“The rabbit*s horn is not sharp” 

is also in order, because here we simply refuse to attribute a 
property, viz., sharpness, to a fictitious object. One may also 
add that the correctness or soundness of these utterances can 
be authenticated by our accredited means of knowledge (pra- 
mdnd). We can neither perceive the rabbit’s horn, nor test its 
sharpness by direct perception, nor can we infer its sharpness on 
any logical grounds (such as, knowing that it cuts hard objects 
easily). 

But if we accept empty subject terms in order to make the 
denial of existence to fictitious entities successful we shall invite 
other logical problems. Udayana points out that if the negative 
sentence 

“The rabbit’s horn is not sharp” 
is held to be true, because it is authenticated by our accredited 
means of knowledge, then the affirmative sentence 
“The rabbit’s horn is sharp” 

can be argued to be also true on similar grounds. Since the 
rabbit’s horn cannot be known through any means, no one can 
establish that it is not sharp. As long as it is not established 
that it is not sharp our claim that it is sharp should also hold. 

Udayana notes 

If nobody has ever seen or known a person called 'Devadatta* 
anywhere at any time, then the question “Is Devadatta 
white, or is he black ?” results simply from some outrageous 
perversion. And if, without caring to understand what this, 
is all about, someone answers the quesition by saying “he 
is white” another person has as much right to answer by 
saying “he is black.” Nothing is established by such 
questions and answers. In each case, the lack of our means 
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of knowledge (to establish the subject term) and (the con- 
sequent possibility of) self-contradiction remain the same.^ 

The point that Nyaya tries to make through this criticism is this. 
If we allow statements about fictitious entities in a logical 
discourse — statements by which we purport to attribute some pro* 
perty (positive or negative) to the fictitious entity — ^we shall 
have no way of deciding whether they are true or false, for, it 
will never be possible to experience the fictitious entity through 
any accredited means of knowledge, tint the Buddhist argues 
that we do utter statements about fictitious entities^ We tell 
fictitious stories, and we can conceive of unreal entities like the 
rabbit’s horn or the hair of a turtle. It is not always the 
case that we have to know a thing before we may make 
statements about it or attribute some property to it. A 
simple cognition, an error, a conceptual construction, or even a 
deliberate attempt at fiction, will be enough to prompt us to talk 
about fictious entities. Statements about fictitious entities like the 
rabbit’s horn may also serve some useful purpose in a logical 
discourse. 

In fact, the Buddhist proposes a kind of pan-fictional approach 
to the world of phenomena. Thus, he believes that language 
creates fictions and the cognitive element behind language can 
very well be the cognition of a fiction. In other words, an 
unreal entity can be as much the object of a cognitive episode 
(i.e., an erroneous cognitive episode) as it can be expressed by 
some non-referring expression in language. 

The Epistemological Significance of the Controversy 
Let us consider 

A “The rabbit’s horn is sharp.” 

Nyaya says that here the subject term itself can be treated as a 
complex term, in fact, a ‘disguised’ sentence, in which we are 
attributing either the property of having horns to a rabbit, or 
the property of belonging-to-a-rabbit to the horn. As long as 
this is a wrong attribution, the whole sentence should be 
regarded as false, because it can only represent a possible error, 
i.e., an erroneous cognitive event. 

^Udayana, Atmatattvaviveka^ K.S.S-84, Benares, 1940, p. 69. 
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The issues involved here are eventually connected with an 
epistemological problem, i.e., the problem of explaining an' 
erroneous cognition. Nyaya contends that our error consists 
only in our wrong attribution of a property to a subject. But 
the property itself or the subject itself must be a real entity of 
this universe. The Buddhist claims that an error does not neces- 
sarily consist in the wrong attribution. According to a section of 
&e Buddhists (viz., the proto-Madhyamika), an error consists 
in making an unreal thing appear as real. The Nyaya theory is 
called the anyathdkhydti theory of error, while the proto-Madh- 
yamika view is called the asatkhydti theory of error. 

Let us consider the situation of a perceptual error for the 
purpose of comparison. When someone perceives (erroneously) 
a snake in a situation where only a rope is^resent in the visual 
field and hence is in contact with one’s sense organ, we can say 
that he has an erroneous perception of a rope. In fact we can 
show him by examining the object further that what he saw was 
not a snake but actually a rope. But if he is dense enough (or. 
philosophic enough) to ask ‘*It was noH what snake?” we shall be 
in trouble, because it will be difficult to successfully deny the 
existence of a non-existent or imagined snake. Whether or not 
he has seen a real snake in life before is just beside the point 
here. The particular snake which he thought he perceived a 
moment ago cannot be the subject of a successful denial, because 
if that particular snake (or, perhaps, we should say, the snake- 
particular) is totally non existent, then the denial of its existence 
will be pointless, and if it is supposed to have some sort of 
existence (i.e., ‘subsistence’) then the denial will be contradictory. 
One may resort to such an ambiguous position as the following : 
The particular snake 1 experienced a moment ago is not on the 
same level of reality as this piece of rope which I am experienc- 
ing now, but, nevertheless, that particular snake-fiction is not 
entirely unreal, because otherwise I would not have experienced 
it a moment ago. This will invite a host of philosophic questions 
about the nature and criteria of reality which we need not go 
into here. Our purpose will be served if we remember the meta- 
physical background in which the Nyaya and the Buddhist 
theories of error were developed. 

It will be consistent for the Buddhist to say that the object 
of an erroneous cognition (or of a dream cognition), viz., ^this 
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is a snake’, is unreal. The following judgment, viz., *this is not a 
snake’, which destroys the error simply reveals the unreality, i.e., 
non-existence of the snake. Suppose we accept causal efficiency 
as our criterion of reality. A real entity may be the object 
of a perceptual cognition by being somehow causally related 
to the production of that perception. But if something has become 
the ‘object’ (vi^aya) of a cognitive event, it does not follow that 
it must have been causally related to the production of that 
cognitive event. For example, the ‘spake’ grasped by an errone- 
ous perception of the form ‘this is a snake’ becomes the ‘object’ 
of this cognitive state without apparently being causally related 
to it. Thus, a cognitive state is an intentional act where a non- 
existent entity can very well be revealed as the ‘object*. This is, 
in brief, what is imfrtied by the asatkhydti theory of error.^ 

The Nyaya reply to this is somewhat theory-bound. Myaya 
realism does not admit that a totally fictitious entity can be the 
‘object* of any cognitive event, even of an error. Nyaya attempts 
to construct a theory of reality, a conceptual scheme, that consists 
of some interconnected basic categories (viz., the scheme of 
Vai^esika categories) . Thus, it is asserted that correspi^nding to 
each fundamental element of thought or cognition there is a 
fundamental element of reality. The so-called fiction is always 
constructed out of real elftnents. And these real elements can 
be categorized under some basic principles. 

A judgmental cognitive event combines two or more elements 
of reality, and a sentence expresses such a cognition. An error or 
erroneous judgment combines two elements of reality which are 
not actually so combined. To be more precise, an error com- 
bines two elements of reality that are not so combined in reality. 
One might say that the verbal expression of an error purports 
to refer to a fictitious entity. But Nyaya hastens to add that the 
fundamental elements that go to constitute the object-content 
of an error are all real elements or real properties exemplified 
somewhere in the world. Even the oddest imagination can be broken 
into elements each of which is not just *airy nothing^ ^ but ^has 
a local habitation and a name*, /.e., is real. 

^V&caspati, op. cit., pp. 85-86. For the Ny&ya theory and the Pr&bh&kara 
theory of error, see my Review of Mohanty’s GaAgeids Theory of Truth^ 
Philosophy East and West pp. 327-28. I have discussed the different 
theories of error in a forthcoming book on Perception : An Essay on 
Classical Indian Theories of Knowledge ; Chap. 6. 
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Nyaya criticizes the asatkhydti theory of the Buddhist by saying 
that what becomes the 'object* of a cognitive event is also, in 
some acceptable sense, causally related to that cognitive event, 
and that it is absurd to suggest that a fictitious non-entity can 
cause anything. Thus, in the case of perception, what becomes the 
‘object* causes, at the same time, the perception itself as an event. 
Even a perceptual error has an ‘objective basis’ {altnnband) 
which causes such an error. In the case of wrong inference also, 
we do not deal with fictions. We are either mistaken about our 
initial perception which lies at the root of such an inference, or 
we fail to apply the rules of correct inference. In the case of an 
erroneous cognitive state derived from someone’s utterance, we 
should analyse its object-content also in a similar fashion. 

It may be argued that the expression ‘the rabbit’s horn* is 
understood to refer to some non-existent entity, because no such 
thing as the rabbit’s horn is found in this universe. Nyaya meets 
the objection in this way. Like perception, language is also a 
source of knowledge. Through words or a word-complex, we know 
atomic objects. This is called conception. And from sentences we 
know facts or object-complexes. This is called verbal judgment. 
Thus, the situation is comparable to that of a perception where 
we can have either judgmental perception of facts or ‘simple’ 
perception of (atomic) objects. Error arises in the case of judg- 
mental or qualificative perception only (see § 3.1, § 3.2). It is 
impossible for a non-qualificative 'simple* perception to be wrong 
about anything unless we allow that the ‘simple’, unitary 
(indivisible) object-coiitent of such a perception can sometimes 
be totally fictitious having no ‘objective basis’ (alamband) in the 
objective world. But as far as Nyaya is concerned, this possibi- 
lity is ruled out. A qualificative perception can be described as 
*a sees that x is P\ and hence there arises the chance of its being 
erroneous in case the property expressed by 'P* is not actually 
present in x. Here, x is the dlambana ‘objective basis’. The 
property expressed by ‘P’ may be a simple one, or it may be a 
complex one in which case it should be analysable into simple 
components. 

The Implicit Nyaya Principle of Semantics 

Nyaya asserts that a simple, non-complex property can never be 
empty. We cannot conceive of a simple,, non-complex property 
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which is not instantiated by anything in this world. Acceptance 
of this principle is almost axiomatic in Nyaya realism. Thus, a 
complex property is held to be analysable in this system into 
‘simple’ components which must be individually instantiated 
somewhere in the actual world. When we say that a particular 
property is empty, we mean that the combination of a number 
of simple real (i.e., non-empty) properties is not as such 
exemplified in the actual world (at a given time). One may 
combine two contradictory or mutually exclusive properties in 
which case the combination will be expressed by a self-con- 
tradictory expression. One may also combine two non-exclusive, 
but hitherto uncombined or unconnected, properties in which 
case it will be an empty property expressed by a non-referring 
expression. ‘'The son of a barren woman” will be an example 
of the first kind, “the rabbit’s horn,” “a man who is twenty-feet 
high,” and '‘the hair of a turtle” are examples of the second 
kind. (Note that one has to take the time of utterance also into 
consideration : “the present king of France” was not a non- 
referring expression when France was a monarchy, nor “the 
first man in the moon” is so now since the time Neil Armstrong 
landed on the moon.) ^ 

A problem will apparently arise if someone insists that a non- 
referring expression, such as “the rabbit’s horn” or “unicorn”, 
is not the result of a combiitation, but should be treated as an 
‘atomic’ non-divisible expression, such as unicornhood. In other 
words, whatever is signified by such an expression could be 
regarded as a simple, indivisible property. In that case, one can 
say that we do utter expressions signifying simple, indivisible 
properties which have no exemplification in the world of experi- 
ence. Udayana anticipates this objection. He adds that if for any 
perverse reason one wishes to admit expressions in our language, 
which signify simple but fictitious (empty ) properties, one will 
have to find a way to distinguish between two different expres- 
sions which signify two empty (but presumably different) 
properties.^ 

To explain : Unless we allow the meaning of '‘unicorn” to be 
indistinguishable from the meaning of "goblin” (or, from that 
of “the round square”) we cannot hope to prove that these 

^Udayana, Atmatattvaviveka^ p. 71 . 
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expressions signify ‘simple’ but different empty properties. The 
meaning of such expression cannot^ in the first place, be learnt 
by ostensive means. We depend upon descriptions to make 
their meanings understood. Thus it is that the apparently unitary 
expression finally resolves itself into a series of descriptions 
which will, in their turn, signify complex properties. 

The way Nyaya deals with this problem seems to be close to 
what Carnap has to say about his artificial language system Si^ : 

Generally speaking, it must perhaps be admitted that a desig- 
nator can primarily express an intension only if it is exempli- 
fied. However, once we have some designators which have a 
primary intension, we can build compound designators out 
of them which express derivative, complex intensions, no 
matter whether these compound designators are exemplified 
or not. 

Nyaya believes that there is a class of 'simple’ properties (which 
are exemplified and) which are expressed by a class of ‘simple’ 
(non-compound) designators. But compound designators express 
complex properties which may or may not be exemplified. 
Following the Nyaya principle we can resolve 

A “A rabbit’s horn is sharp”^ 

as follows : “(1) Something is characterized by horn-ness and 

(2) it is characterized by the property of belonging to a rabbit 
and (3) it is also characterized by sharpness.” Of these con- 
stituents, if (1) is true, (2) cannot be true, and vice versa. And 

(3) can be true or not true according as the subject (whatever 
that is) is or is not sharp. But, in no case will the conjunction 
be true. And, we can resolve 

B “A rabbit’s horn is not sharp” 

as follows : “(1) Something is characterized by horn-ness and 
(2) it is characterized by the property of belonging to a rabbit 
and (3) it is also characterized by the absence of sharpness.” 


^R. Carnap, op. cit.^ p. 31. , 

am using the indefinite article ‘a’ instead of the definite ‘the’ and main- 
taining the view that such statements will have existential commitment 
without the uniejueness condition of the definite article. I have chosen 
this procedure in order to avoid unnecessary compUcations. 
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This will be equally not true (a-pramd) as before, because both 
( 1) and (2) cannot be factually true together. (3) will be true 
or false according as its supposed contradictory (3) is false or 
true. 

One may note here that Russell has declared that a sentence 
of type B is ambiguous. He introduces the notion of “primary” 
and “secondary” occurrences of descriptions to explain this 
ambiguity.^ 

Russell extended the concept of false statement to include sen- 
tences with empty descriptions as their subjects. He was criticized 
by Strawson on the ground that in ordinary language the existence 
of something denoted by the subject of a sentence is a necessary 
condition of its utterance being true or false.® Strawson’s theory 
can, in fact, be systematically developed only with the assump- 
tion of more than two truth-values. One might suggest from this 
controversy that a multivalued system is even inescapable if logic 
is drawn closer to ordinary language. Besides, certain paradoxes 
can, perhaps, be better tackled in a multivalued system. 

However, the Buddhist’s insistence that we can and ^o make 
statements with empty subject terms need not be taken as a plea 
for accepting a third truth- value ‘neither true nor false’ (‘inde- 
terminate’) to be attached to such statements. His argument is 
more like that of Meinong who wants us to accept the fact that 
there are unreal objects which can be spoken about, can be 
thought of or desired. We may describe an unreal object like 
the rabbit’s horn as having a property or characteristic, such 
as non-momentariness (or, even the lack of potentiality to 
produce something). Thus, a term expressing such an unreal 
object can very well be used as a ‘disagreeing example’ or as the 
subject term of the contraposed version of the universal con- 
comitance between existence and momentariness. 

The Buddhist, in fact, would like to put all the objects over 
which our thoughts and other psychological activities may range 
at the same level ; and this will include not only (a) things 
which do exist now (i.e.; which are assumed to be existent by 
the common people or by the realist) but also (b) things which 
do not exist now (i.e., past and future things) , (c) things which 

Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy (1919), p. 179. 

*P, F. Strawson, “On Referring”, Mind^ 1950. 
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cannot exist (viz., the rabbit’s horn), and also (d) things of 
which it would be a logical contradiction to say that they exist 
(viz., the son of a barren woman). One point is common to all 
of these four groups, and this is that we can think about them 
and our mental activities can be directed toward all of them. In 
their theory of objects, the Buddhists were not interested in 
ontology or in the metaphysics of being. If this opens the door 
to idealism, it may be welcome to the Buddhist (because that 
would simply prove the Yogacara point that objects are integral 
parts of, in fact, indistinguishable from, consciousness) . Even 
without giving in to idealism the Sautrantika Buddhist may 
maintain this theory of objects with due modification while 
emphasizing that the real objects are only momentary point- 
instants which are beyond the range of ordinary experience. (For 
further discussion of these issues see Chapter 3 specially § 3.3.) 
By way of documentation, I give below the translation of an 
excerpt from Udayada’s, Atmatattvavivck pp. 56-69. Order of 
the paragraphs here follows that of the Sanskrit text which is 
reproduced after the translation. 

By such arguments, the negative method of inferring 
momentariness of an entity from its existence is also 
rejected. 

Besides, there are some other defects in this negative 
inference. The minor term (the ‘subject’ pak^a)^ the middle 
term (the ‘inferential reason’ hetu) and the example cited in 
such an inference cannot be established by any means of 
knowledge. There cannot be any means of knowledge to 
establish a non-entity (i.e., a iiction, avastu). If it could be 
established by some means of knowledge it ceases to be a 
non-entity. 

(Opponent :) If so, then your talk about the non-entity 
becomes self-contradictory. 

(Proponent :) Does this self-contradiction point out that 
there is a means of knowledge to establish the non-entity ? 

Or, (second question) does it reject the prohibitive statement 
that we should not talk about non-entity ? Or, (third 
question) does it imply that we must concede such state- 
ments (about non-entity) which are unauthenticated, i.e., 
not established by any means of knowledge ? 
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The first alternative is not tenable. Even a thousand of 
self-contradictions cannot conceivably show that (the non- 
entity like) the stable object (i.e., the minor term) or the 
absence of gradual efficiency, etc. (i.e., the hetu) or the 
rabbit’s horn (i.e., the example cited to support the general 
premise) is amenable to (a means of knowledge, such as) 
perception and inference. If it could, what is the use of 
this silly fight over the nature of non-entities ? 

The second alternative is acceptable to us, because we 
admit only valid means of knowled^. 

(Opponent :) If the prohibitive statement is rejected, no 
statement with regard to non-entities will be possible. 

(Proponent:) What else can we do but remain silent in 
regard to a matter where statement of any kind would be 
logically incongruent? Silence is better in such cases. (No state- 
ment is better than any statement in such matters.) You your- 
self may please consider as to who is the better of the two : One 
who is making statements about entities that cannot be 
established by any means of knowledge ? Or, the other person 
who remains speechless (on such occasions) ? 

(Opponent:) But, although you are a wise man, you 
have not remained silent yourself. You, on the other hand, 
have made a prohibitive statement with regard to our talk 
about non-entities ! 

(Proponent :) True. In order to avoid a self-contradictory 
object not established by any means of knowledge, you have 
conceded that one can make statements about the non- 
existent. Similarly, in order not to allow any statement 
about the non-entities in our discourse on the means of 
knowledge, we concede that a self-contradictory statement 
(prohibiting the use of non-entities) is possible, although 
it is not supported by any means of knowledge. If you 
treated both the cases in the same manner, we would not 
have said anything about non-entities. (We have made the 
above self-contradictory statement because you first raised 
the question.) 

To the third question we say the following : By whose 
command, may we ask you, one has to accept (in a philo- 
sophical discourse statement about) an object which is not 
established by any means of knowledge ? 
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(Opponent :) Because, use of such statement is deeply 
rooted in our habit (speech-behaviour). 

(Proponent :) It will be a self-contradiction to claim 
that something which cannot be established by any means 
of knowledge can be deeply rooted in our speech-behavi- 
our. (We speak about objects that appear in our experience 
and a non-entity cannot appear in our experience and hence, 
cannot be spoken about.) 

(Opponent :) Such entities are somehow established 
(through, for example, some wrong cognition). 

(Proponent :) If it is an unreal entity it can never be 
established through any means of knowledge. If it is estab- 
lished by a means of knowledge, then we ask you to describe 
that means of knowledge. In vada^ i.e., the philosophic 
debate whose object is to seek truth, we expect you to state 
the means of knowledge. 

In the case ofjalpa ‘a philosophic debate whose sole object 
is to defeat the opponent’, or in vitandd ‘a philosophic debate 
whose sole object is to defeat without establishing any 
position’ too, we shall not be guilty of self-contradiction, 
because we simply ask you about the means of knowledge 
by which your paksa ‘minor term’, etc. are established. It 
is impossible as well as undesirable for you to answer 
by supplying the means of knowledge. If you answer with- 
out supplying the means of knowledge, then your own 
■Statement will be self-defeating, because you have to admit 
yourself that there is no means of knowledge to establish 
your pak^a ‘minor term’, etc. And if you do not answer at 
all you will meet the ‘defeat-situation’ {nigrahasthdnd) called 
a-pratibhdj ‘silence due to lack of intelligence’. [Read 
pak^ddi^u* instead of ^prasnddi^u " ; see also for Udayana’s 
comments on vdda^ etc., § 1.2.] 

If you could avoid self-contradiction by only conceding 
statements about non-entities (like the rabbit’s horn) we 
could have allowed such an expedient. But this is not so. 
There is no lack of self-contradiction when we say that 
.something with regard to which no statement can be made, 
^an be the subject of a denial or a prohibitive statement. 

(Opponent :) How can there be self-contradiction if we 
.say (rephrasing our position) that a non-entity cannot be 
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the subject of any affirmative statement ? 

(Proponent :) Oh! (Then we ask the following question :) 
Do you or do you not speak about something which can 
never be the subject of any affirmation or denial ? In either 
way you will contradict yourself. In cither case, that some- 
thing would be a non-entity because a real entity cannot be 
such that we cannot make any statement about it. 

If you say no to the above question, then it will contradict 
the very statement “(something) can never be the subject of 
any affirmation or denial”. For you bannot negate unless 
there is some subject of negation. If you, on the other hand, 
say yes (that is, if you admit that we can speak about some- 
thing which can never be the subject of any affirmation or 
denial), then contradiction will appear as soon as we discuss 
the nature of that object (that something). It does not hold 
that something cannot be talked about, i.e., affirmed or 
denied, and, at the same time, it can be talked about (in the 
manner j ust stated ) . 

If you insist that a non-entity can be the subject of a 
denial (i.e., a negative statement), we would ask : wjjy can 
it not be the subject of an affirmation too ? The lack of an 
accredited means of knowing (such anon-entity) remains 
the same in both the cases. 

(Opponent :) That the son of a barreh woman does 
not speak can be proved (established) by pointing out 
that he is not a conscious being. But there is no way of 
proving that the son of a barren woman does speak. (Thus, 
we prefer the negative statements.) 

(Proponent :) No. Even to prove that (the son of a 
barren woman does speak) you can assign the reason that 
he is a son (of someone and hence can speak) . You cannot 
say that the son of a barren woman is not a son because if 
you do you will contradict yourself. 

(Opponent ;) It is a mere statement (viz., “the son of a 
barren women”) , in fact there is no real son of a barren 
woman. (Hence no contradiction. ) 

(Proponent :) No. Even the lack of consciousness (which 
you adduced as your reason to prove lack of speech in the 
son of a barren woman) will be treated in the same manner^ 
(One might say : “the lack of consciousness in the son of a. 
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barren woman” is a mere phrase, there being no real son 
who lacks consciousness.) **Lack of consciousness” refers 
(in fact) to another nature which is different from con- 
sciousness. 

(Opponent :) We simply want to deny (possession of) 
consciousness here, and this is quite possible. 

(Proponent :) No. In our case also we shall say then that 
we simply want to deny (possession of) the property of not 
being a son. 

(Opponent :) Our mere denial of not being a son (human 
offspring) cannot by itself prove the presence of activity and 
cognition. Thus, how can we adduce a reason {hetu) without 
including another competent, determinable (and positive) 
object (in our hetu) ? (Denial cannot reveal an entity which 
we can use as our ‘reason’ hetu.) 

(Proponent :) No. The same principle will apply to lack 
of consciousness. 

(Opponent :) An object only in the form of a negation of 
the contrary possibilities can be used as the reason (to 
prove anything). For example, the nature of being a ihniupu 
tree is adduced as the reason (in the inference : it is a tree 
because it is a sirnsapd tree) because the nature of being a 
iirnsapd means the negation of its not being a sim^apd. 
The son of a barren woman, on the other hand, not simply 
excludes (i.e., negates) the possibility of being a pot, etc., 
(the contrary possibilities) but also excludes the possibi- 
lity of being a son (a human offspring) like Devadatta 
(which is not a contrary possibility). Therefore, the 
nature of being the son of a barren woman cannot be 

adduced as the ‘reason’ hetu. 

(Proponent :) The lack of consciousness (in the son of a 
barren woman) can also be treated in the same manner. It 
is not the case that the son of a barren woman (who lacks 
consciousness) excludes only such conscious beings as 
Devadatta and not also the unconscious objects such as a 
piece of wood. 

(Opponent :) Speech is a property which is present only 
in real entities. Thus, in the face of contradiction, how can 
the presence of speech be proved in a non-entity ? 
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(Proponent :) Through what means of knowledge can 
this contradiction be established ? Is it because we appre- 
hend non-entities always without speech ? Or, because we 
do not apprehend speech divorced from a real entity ? 

A non-entity can never be apprehended through any 
means of knowledge. If it could, it will not be a non-entity. 
The latter alternative is also not tenable because we shall 
be in the same predicament. Just as speech as divorced 
from any real entity cannot be e^ablished, so also lack of 
speech divorced from any real entity cannot be proved by 
any means of knowledge. 

(O pponent :) There is only a conceptual construction of 
the lack of connection between the property speech and the 
subject. 

(Proponent :) What can stop a ‘conceptual construction^ 
(yikalpa) of the connection between speech and the 
subject ? 

(Opponent :) To be a speaker means to produce speech. 
How can such a productive power be present^n a non- 
entity which is (supposed to be) devoid of all power to do 
anything? 

(Proponent :) How can there be even lack of speech ? 
For, lack of speech iheans the character -of producing what 
is not speech. (Speechlessness implies doing something else.) 

(Opponent ;) It is not contradictory to say that if there 
is lack of power to do anything, then there is also the lack 
of power to speak. 

(Proponent:) By what means of knowledge can it be 
•established that the son of a barren woman lacks all power 
to do anything ? 

(Opponent :) It lacks all power because it is a non-entity. 

(Proponent :) How can you establish that it is a non- 
entity ? 

(Opponent :) Because it lacks all power to do anything. 

(Proponent ;) In this way you are only moving here and 
there uttering mere words and trying to avoid the issue, just 
XLS a penniless borrower of money tries to avoid the money- 
lender. And you are not seeing the vicious circle (the defect 
of mutual dependence). 
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(Opponent :) It is a non-entity because it lacks both 
gradual efficiency and simultaneous efficiency. (If something 
rannot produce a thing either gradually or simultaneously, 
it is a non-entity.) 

(Proponent :) No. In order to prove such lack of gradual 
or simultaneous efficiency, you have to adduce a means of 
knowledge. If the nature of being a son is applied to it, all 
other properties, such as being able to speak, that invariably 
go along with being a son, can also be applied to it. Thus, 
how can there be any scope of proving the lack of gradual 
and simultaneous efficiency in it? How can there be any 
scope of proving that it is anon-entity ? And, how can there be 
any chance of proving the lack of activity, etc. ? Therefore, it 
is our accredited means of knowledge only which is the limit 
within which our speech-behaviour should operate. If this 
limit is transgressed, there will certainly be chaos. 

Sanskrit Text 

Udayana, Atmatattvaviveka^ pp. 56-69. 

Etena vyatirekapak?o’pi nirastah. 

Adhikas ca tatrasrayahetudrstantasiddhau pramanabha- 
vah, avastuni pramanapravrtteh, pramariapravrttav alikat- 
vanupapatteh. 

Evam tarhy avyavahare svavacanavirodhah syad iti cet. 

Tat kim svavacanavirodhena tesu pramariam upadar^itaip 
bhavet, vyavaharanisedhavyavaharo’pi va khariditah syat, 
apramaniko’yaip vyavaharo’vasyabhyupagantavya ili va 
bhavet. 

Na tavat prathaniah, na hi virodhasahasrenapi sthire tasya 
kramadivirahe va sasasrhge va pratyaksam anumanam va 
darsayituryi sakyam, tathatve va kt taip bhautakalahena. 

Dvitiyas tv isyata eva pramanikaih- 

Avacanam eva tarhi tatra pr:iptam. 

Kiqi kurmo yatra vacanaip sarvathaivanupapannatp 
tatravacanam eva sreyahi, tvam api paribhavaya tavat nispra- 
mariike’rthe mukavavadukayoh katarab ^reyan ? 

Evaip vidusapi bhavata na mukibhuya sthitam, api ta 
vyavaharah pratisiddha evasatiti cet. 
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Satyam, yatha aprama];iikah svavacanaviruddho’rtho ma 
prasanksid iti manyamaneha tvaya ca apramaoika evasati 
vyavaharah svfkrtas tathasmabhir api pramapacintayam 
apramariiko vyavaharo ma prasanksid iti manyamanair 
apramanika eva svavacanavirodhab svikriyate. Yadi tubha- 
yatrapi bhavan samanadrstib syad asmabhir api tada na 
kincid ucyata iti. 

Trtiyc tv apramanika^ capy ava^yabhyupagantavya^ ccti 
kasyeyam ajneti bhavan eva prastavyah. 

Vyavaharasya sudrdhanirudh^tvad iti cet. 

Aprama^ikas ca sudr^hanirudhaS ceti vyaghatab- 

Kathahcid api vyavasthitatvad iti cet. 

Apramanikai^ cen na kathancid api vyavatisthate, pra- 
manikaS cet tad evocyatam iti vMe vyavastha. 

Jalpavitandayos tu paksadisu pramanaprasnamatrapravrt- 
tasya na svavacanavirodhab- Tatra pramaoenottaram 
anistam asakyaipca, apramanenaiva tuttare svavacanenaiva 
bhahgah, maduktesu paksadisu pramaijaiyi nastiti svayam 
eva svikarat, anuttare tv apratibhaiveti. 

Yadi ca vyavaharasvikare virodhaparihara^j syat asau 
svikriyetapi, na tvevam, na khalu sakalavyavaharabhajanatp 
ca tannisedhavyavaharabhajanam ceti vacanaip parasparam 
avirodhi. 

Vidhivyavaharamatrabhiprayeoabhajanatvavade kuto viro- 
dha iti cet. 

Hanta, sakalavidhinisedhavyavaharabhajanatvena kincid 
vyavahriyate na va, ubhayathapi svavacanavirodhab, 
ubhayathapi avastunaiva tena bhavitavyam, vastunah 
sarvavyavaharavirahanupapatteb- 

Netipakse sakalavidhinisedhavyavaharavirahity anenaiva 
vyavahareoa virodhat, avyavahrtasya niseddhum aSakyatvat. 
Vyavahriyata iti pakse’pi visayasvarupaparyalocanayaiva 
virodhat, na hi sarva-vyavaharavisayas ca vyavahriyate ceti. 

Yadi cavastuno nisedhavyavaharagocaratvam, vidhivyava- 
haragocaratapi kiqi na syat pramaqabhavasyobhayatrapi 
tulyatvad iti. 

Bandhyasutasyavaktftve’ cetanatvadikam eva pramaoaip 
vaktrtve tu na kincid iti cet. 

Na, tatrapi sutatvasya vidyamanatvat, na hi bandhy&yab 
suto na sutab» taha sati svavacanavirodhat. 
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Vacanamatram evaitat na tu paramarthata^ suta evasSv 
iti cet. 

Na, acaitanyasyapy evaiprupatvat, cetanad anyat svabha- 
vantaram eva hy acetanam ity ucyate. 

Caitanyanivrttimatram eveha vivaksitatn, tac ca sambha- 
vaty eveti cet. 

Na, tatrapy asutatvanivrttimatrasyaiva vivaksitatvat. 

Asutatvanivrttimatrasya svarupeoa krtijnaptyor asamar- 
thye samartham arthantaram adhyavaseyam anantarbhavya 
kuto hetutvam iti cet. 

Na, acaitanye’py asya nyayasya samanatvat. 

Vyavrttirupam api tad eva gamakaip yad atasmad eva 
(vyavartate), yatha liipsapatvam, bandhyasutas tv asutad 
iva ghatadeb sutad api Devadattader vyavartate, ato na hetur 
iti cet. 

Nanv acaitanyam evamrupam eva, na hi bandhyasutas 
cetanad iva Devadattader acetanad api kasthader na 
vyavartate, 

Vaktrtvaip vastvekaniyato dharmah sa katham avastuni 
sadhyo virodhad iti cet. 

Sa punar ayaip virodhah kutah pramapat siddhah — kiip 
vaktrtvaviviktasyavastuno niyamenopalambhat ahosvid vas- 
tuviviktasya vaktrtvasyanupalambhad iti. 

Na tavad avastu kenapi pramaijenopalambhagocarah, 
tathatve va navastu, napy uttarah, samanatvat, na hi 
vaktrtvam iva avaktrtvam api vastuviviktaip kasyacit pra- 
maousya visayah. 

Tadviviktavikalpamatrani tavad astiti cet. 

Tatsaipsrstavikalpane’pi ko varayila ? 

Nanu vaktrtvaip vacanaip prati kartrtvam, tat katham 
avastuni, tasya sarvasamarthyavirahalaksapatvad iti cet. 

Avaktrtvam api kathan tatra tasya vacanetarakartrtvala- 
ksapatvad iti. 

Sarvasamarthyavirahe vacanasamarthyaviraho na virud- 
dha iti cet. 

Atha sarvasamarthyavirahe bandhyasutasya kutab pra- 
mapat siddhah ? 

Avastutvad eveti cet. 

Nanv etad api kutah siddham ? 
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Sarvasamarthyavirahad iti cet. 

So’yam itastatah kevalair vacanair nirdhanadhamarnika 
iva sadhun bhramayan parasparaSrayadosam api napaSyati. 

Kramayaugapadyavirahad iti cet. 

Na tadvirahasiddhav api pramananuyogasyanuvrtteh, 
sutatve ca paramrsyamane tadavinabhutasakalavaktrtvadid- 
harmaprasaktau kutah kramayaugapadyavirahasadhanasya- 
vakasah, kutastaraip cavastutvasadhanasya, kutastamam 
cakartrtvadisadhananam. Tasmat ^amaQameva sJma vyava- 
harasadhanasya, tadatikrame tv aniyama eveti. 

§ 2.3 : The Navya-Nyaya Logic Of 
Property & Location 

A judgemental cognition in Navya-nyaya is analysed in terms 
of property and location. Negation is always construed as 
term-negation. Sentential negation is usually transformed into- 
term-negation of some kind or other. Negation of a property 
generates another (negative) property. A negative statement is 
analysed as attribution of a negative property. Properties, here, 
are to be understood not simply as universals. They would 
include any occurrent or attributable, specific features, which 
may even be particuladf. 

The universe U is peopled with loci or locations where 
properties are locatable. The presence-range of a property is 
the set of loci where it is locatable. The absence-range is the 
set of loci where it is not locatable. 

A property with an empty presence-range is unlocatable. It 
is ruled as fictitious (e.g., the golden mountain). Properties 
with empty absence-ranges are admitted as real (non-fictitious), 
e.g., knowability. They arc called ever-present (see next section). 
Both the fictitious (unlocatables) and the ever-present are 
ruled as unnegatablc, for, negation of them does not generate 
real (locatable) properties. A property is unreal if it is not 
locatable. 

Most properties are wholly locatable, such that they are not 
co-locatable with their absences in the same set of loci. But 
some properties are partially locatable, such as chair-contact. 
Such a property is apparently co-locatable with its absence in 
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the same locus. This infringes upon the generally understood 
law of negation. For we can we say, with regard' to the same 
locus, that it has as well as does not have a particular property 
(in the given sense). Thus, a device is used to reparse the 
partially locatable properties as wholly locatable, so that the 
standard notion of negation may not be ‘mutilated* in this 
system. 

Non-deviation and pervasion are two important logical 
relations which generate inference in the system. The Navya- 
nyaya formulation of these relations will be given here. 
Navya-nyaya insistence on the non-emptiness of the presence- 
range of properties serves the purpose of making the 
existential import of general statements explicit. In this 
respect, non-deviation can be contrasted with the A-relation 
of Aristotle. 

To explain the notion of the unnegatable as well as the 
negation of the partially locatable, some concepts of a multiple- 
valued system may be used with an entirely different inter- 
pretation of the values. The negation matrix has been given at 
the end of this section. I shall continue the discussion of the 
unnegatables (i.e., the ever present properties) in the next 
section. 

Despite the peculiarities mentioned above, Navya-nyaya 
tries to work with the standard notion of negation in a two- 
valued logic. This will be clear from the two previous sections 
(§ 2.1, § 2.2) as well as from this section. 

The quest for good reasons which generate dependable and 
acceptable conclusion is almost universal. Indian logic, by which 
I mean a combined tradition of the Buddhist, Nyaya and the 
Jaina, is only another instantiation of this universal quest in the 
intellectual history of mankind. It represents an independent 
tradition of studying inference and its soundness. Just because 
of its difference as well as independence from the Western 
tradition, the inference theory developed here should prove 
extremely interesting for both logicians and philosophers. The 
Indian theory of inference shows also a continuous development 
from the pre-Christian era upto the seventeenth century A.D. 
It lacks, it is true, some of the familiar logical (and mathe- 
matical) notions which logicians of today have come to expect. 
But then it offers a contrast in these areas with Western logical 
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theories that developed primarily during the last two centuries. 
It is also instructive. For, it shows, at least, what other ways 
are left to us for solving some logical problems in case certain 
familiar devices were not available. 

With this as a prelude let me describe some features of what 
has been called ‘‘Navya-nyaya logic’^ or just “Navya-nyaya’* — 
a system that developed within the Nyaya tradition beginning 
from 1 100 A.D. It absorbed the Buddhist criticism of the earlier 
Nyaya school and reformulated i^ older theory of inference. 
In this section, I shall first outline the Navya-nyaya concept 
of property and location and the logical relations formu- 
lated in terms of property and location. I shall then make 
some observations to show the relevance of some Navya-nyaya 
theories to certain modern concerns in the philosophy of logic. 

Cognitive states 

Navya-nyaya analyses cognitions in terms of property and 
location or locus. More correctly, Navya-nyaya analyses what 
I have elsewhere called judgemental or qualihcative cognitive 
states in terms of qualifiers and qualificands.^ Such a cognitive 
event is usually represented by a sentence. Because of the use 
of the term **cognitive” or ^‘cognition’* here, a logician trained 
in the tradition of Frege and Carnap may immediately bring the 
charge of ‘‘psychologism’’ against Navya-nyaya. But I have argued 
elsewhere that this charge is not always relevant.* Navya-nyaya 
is concerned with the ‘objective’ content of a cognitive event 
and analyses the sentence that is supposed to represent the 
structure of such a content. It is not concerned with the psy- 
chological act of cognition as such. Thus, in Navya-nyaya 
logic when one cognitive event is said to be contradictory to 
another, it is not just their psychological impossibility that 
is appealed to. In other words, what is appealed to here 
is the impossibility that is completely determined by the logical 
relation between p and not-p. 

Dignaga suggested a dharma^dharmin (“property and locus”) 
analysis of a qualificative (judgemental) cognitive event. In 

K. Matilal (1968), p. 12. 

*See my forthcoming Perception : An Essay on ike Cktssical Indian 
Theories of Knowledge, 
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Dignaga’s terminology, however, such a cognitive event is called 
‘constructive’; for, Dignaga, like the British empiricists, 
emphasized a distinction between the data (immediately ‘given’ 
in consciousness) and the constructs based on the data. 
Existence or reality is ascribed only to the data (jsvalaksana 
'‘unique particular”), and the constructs are products of 
imagination {kalpana), Navya-nyaya rejected this ontology of 
data of the Buddhists, but accepted the dharma-dhannin 
analysis of a cognitive event that is propositional. 

Properties 

A cognitive event is usually said to locate a property in a 
locus : the form is has p’ or ‘p (is) in x\ Simple predicate 
formulations, such as is F’ are noted, but only to be 
rephrased as ^x has F-ness* (where stands for the 

property derived from “F”). Thus, we have here two types of 
individuals— properties and locations or loci. Correspondingly, 
we can talk about two sorts of individual constants : property- 
terms (r, .y, /, w, IV, /z....) and location- terras (/, /n, /I, o, p). 
The best example of a property-term is “blue-colour” which 
is locatable in a cup that is blue, or the property expressed by 
‘'cowness” that is locatable in a cow (in any cow). Such 
physical materials as a cup, fire, smoke, water, and a pot 
arc also treated in Navya-nyaya as properties, inasmuch as 
they are locatable in ^ «ch loci as a table, a mountain, ground, 
the kitchen and the plate. Hence, terms expressing such 
physical materials are treated as property-terms in the specific 
sense of being a property-particular, that I have alluded to in 
the beginning of this section. The apparent oddity of treating 
such things as properties can be resolved if we conceive 
anything to be a property that purports to have a location and 
allow a sort of stipulative identity between having a cup on it 
and cup-property. In other words, we have to stipulate a sort 
of referential identity between such expressions as “cup-possessor- 
hood” and “cup” (used as a property) . One may even suggest a 
distinction here between two uses of the expression “cup” : one 
use of “cup” (“a cup” or “the cup”) is to refer to the locus 
of properties, the other use (“a cup” or “the cup”) is to refer 
to a property. Both refer to the same ontological entity but to 
different logical constructs. 
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It may further be noted that even a so-called relation (a 
connector) may sometimes be treated as a property in Navya- 
nyaya. If a relation is tied in one end to the relatum, then the 
whole complex can be treated as a particular qualifier of the 
other relatum. Thus, the cup-contact in the case of a cup being 
placed on a table can be treated as a property or a qualifier 
of that table, provided we can take the cup-contact as a 
particular locatable on the table, the, locus. 

Negation 

Navya-nyaya basically recognizes two types of negation : 
absence and difference. Most peculiar features of Navya-nyaya 
emerge in connection with its interpretation of negation of 
properties. Sentential negation is usually avoided. A negation 
is construed as a term-negation in either of the following ways. 
We get an absence when it is a negation of occurrence or location, 
a difference when it is a negation of identity. When a negation 
or a negative statement negates location or occurrence of a 
property in a locus, it is construed as ascribing thembsence of 
a property to that locus. Thus, absence of a property is treated 
as another property, “The pot is not blue” is first rephrased 
here as “the pot does not have blue colour” which is further 
rephrased as “the pot has the absence of blue colour.” 
Using the complement sign for term-negation, we can 
represent the above statement (jn = the pot, blue colour) : 

“m has 

When a statement negates an identity between, say, a table 
and a cup, it is construed as “a table is different from a cup” 
(**s:^t**). Navya-nyaya argues that to say that a table is different 
from a cup is equivalent to saying “a table lacks the essence of 
a cup, or simply, lacks cupness”. In other words, 'difference 
from a cup’ is said to be extensionally equivalent to *the 
absence of cupness’ (which means that both these properties 
are locatable in the same set of loci). 

World of loci : Presence-range and Absence-range 

Let us conceive of a universe U, which is peopled with loci or 
locations. Locations are called locations, because they accom- 
modate 'properties’, in our specific sense of the term, i.e., in 
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the peculiar sense that we have tried to develop here. And 
similarly, properties are properties as long as they are locatable 
in some locus or other. Henceforth, I shall use the term 
‘property* unabashedly in this specific sense. 

Given a particular property /, we can find a set of locations 
or loci where t is locatable or present, and another set of loci 
where t is not locatable. Let us call the former set the presence- 
range of t, and the latter the absence-range of t. Let us use the 
notation for the presence-range of t, and ‘t — ’ for the 

absence-range of t. Thus, ordinarily, the two sets, /-J-and t — , 
are supposed to exhaust the universe of loci U. 

The unlocatables 

Navya-nyaya demands that the presence-range of a non-fictitious 
(real) property should be non-empty. Navya-nyaya argues 
that if the presence-range be empty then the property in 
question would be unlocatable.^ An unlocatable property is a 
suspect in Navya-nyaya. It is regarded as a fictitious property 
which cannot be located in our universe of loci. It is called an 
a-prasiddha property “unexampled* ' property, i.e., ‘unestablis- 
hed’, imaginary property.* Using modern terminology, we may 
say that it is a property which has location in a possible 
world, but not in the actual world. (1 shall come back to this 
problem in the last chapter.) Navya-jjyaya hesitates to perform 
logical operation on such a property. For example, one cannot 
negate such a property and thereby obtain or derive another 
(negative) property ! For, they would not be locatable in the 
actual world. Thus, we have the following restriction on 
negation : If s is a property with a non-empty presence-range, 
then by negating it we get another property, a negative property 
s; but if j is unlocatable, it cannot even be successfully negated. 

Properties in Navya-nyaya are either atomic (or 'simple') or 
composite. A composite property is formed out of atomic ones, 
and, hence, such a property is analysable into atomic com- 

^See before; sections 2.1. and 2.2. The ‘unlocatable’ is another way of talking 
about the non-existent entities, and, hence, is connected with the problem 
of empty terms. 

*D.H.H Ingalls, p. 61. 
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ponents or ^simple* properties. A 'simple’ property is regarded 
as fundamental. It is not analysable into components. (For 
more on the notion of 'simple* property, see the previous sec- 
tion).^ An example of simple property is: cowness. The absence 
of cowness is a composite property. All fictitious properties like 
the property of being a flying horse, that of being a unicorn, 
a golden mountain and the son of a barren woman, are com- 
posite properties, being analysable into a number of ^simple’ 
properties. And, it is argued, such ‘simple’ components are 
always real properties in the sense that they are locatable in 
some locus or other in our actual world (§ 2.1, § 2.2). 

The unnegatables 

If the presence-range of a property is empty, it is unlocatable. 
Nyaya calls such a property fictitious. What about properties 
whose absence-range is empty ? Nyaya admits such properties 
as real, i.e., non -fictitious. They are called ever-present 
properties (cf., kevaldnvayin) • They are said to be locatable in 
all loci of U. Examples of such properties are : knowability, 
expressibility and provability (see next section). 

An ever-present property is non-fictitiousin Navya-nyaya,for, 
its presence-range is non-empty (in fact, the presence-range is 
the whole universe U). We have to assume that such a property 
is locatable also in itself, for, it must belong to the universe U. 
But since its absence-range is empty, Navya-nyaya regards such 
a property as unnegatable ! In other words, just as an unlocat- 
able property is said to be not negatable in Navya-nyaya, an 
ever-present* property is also regarded as not negatable. For, we 
cannot derive a real, non-fictitious (negative) property by 
negating an ever-present property. Thus, we have another 
restriction on the operation of negation : If j is an ever-present 
property, it is locatable (i.e., real), but it is, nevertheless, 
unnegatable. 

It is obvious that the introduction of ever-present properties 
in the system involves many logical difficulties. Thus, some 
pre-GangeSa Nyaya logicians were definitely not in favour of 
using such a concept. They argued that a true property should 
have a non-empty presence-range as well as a non-empty 
absence-range. If we rule the unlocatables as fictitious, we might 
^Sce also B. K. Matllal (1971), pp. 83-91. 
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as well rule the ever-present properties as fictitious, for, both, 
as we have seen, cannot be successfully negated. But Gange^a 
rejected this view and argued that even if we do not accept 
such properties like knowability as non-fictitious, we cannot 
escape from admitting other kinds of ever-present properties. 
For, if we believe that each locus in the universe of loci is 
distinct from another, then this property, distinctness, can be 
construed as an ever-present property (for more on this 
argument, see next section). 

Sonda^a disputed the position that the unlocatables can be 
unnegatable. If we admit an ever-present property as real (non- 
fictitious), i.e., accept such a property to be real as is locatable 
in all loci, then, one might argue, by negating a so-called 
unlocatable property, we obtain only a negative property which 
should be locatable in all loci. In other words, such a negaiive 
property has to be admitted as real because its presence-range is 
non-empty (it is an ever-present property). Thus, if the property 
of being a golden mountain is unlocatable, then the absence of 
such a property is to be located everywhere ! For, it makes 
perfect sense to say that there is no golden mountain, or that 
all loci in our actual world lack the property of being a golden 
mountain. 

But Gahge^a refuted Sonda^a’s contention. An unlocatable 
property, according to GangeSa, resists the operation of nega- 
tion. Negation is restricted to the locatables and again only to such 
locatables whose absence -ranges are non-empty. To say, ‘‘therc- 
is no golden mountain” means, for Gange^a, that no mountain 
is golden, i.e., made of gold. But ‘rhe property of being a golden 
mountain* as expressing a composite property is unlocatable. 


Partial location 

We face a further oddity about negation when Navya-nyaya 
introduces the notion of partial location (cf., avydpya^vrtti^ 
Ingalls : “incomplete occurrence'*) of properties. Most 
properties are wholly or pervasively occurrent or locatable in 
their loci, but some properties are said to be only partially or 
non -pervasively occurrent or locatable in their loci. (We may 
imagine a ‘property’(d/iarma) in this sense to be a paint-coating, 
with which the locus is besmeared partly or wholly.) 

To explain this notion we have to develop some further 
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logical vocabularies. Let us use a two place predicate (a 
relational term), ‘L’ for “locus of”; we can then define some 
other (logical) predicates or connections in terms of this ‘L’. 
First, let us define the connection of co-location, ‘C’. We can 
say that s is co-located with t provided there is a locus where both 
s and t are locatable. Thus, co-location is symmetrical. In other 
words, one property is co-locatable with another just in case their 
presence-ranges intersect or overlap. Using the convention 
of modern logic, we can say th^t s is co-locatable with t 
provided the logical product of j-f- and t-\- is non-empty. 
Lotus-hood and blue are co-locatable in things we call “blue 
lotuses”. If such things did not exist in our actual world, the 
said logical product would have been empty. 

In the above we have noted that if j is a locatable property 
then j-j- and s — exhaust the universe of loci U. But we have not 
required the presence-range and the absence-range of .s to be 
disjoint. In other words, we have left open the possibility of 
one intersecting the other. According to Navya-nyaya concep- 
tion of negation, this is not impossible : In other words, 
a property and its absence may both be locatable ill the same 
locus. Navya-nyaya calls such properties partially or non- 
pervasively locatable. 

A property is pervasively (wholly) locaUibie provided it is 
not co-locatabie with its absence. But when a property is co- 
locatable with its absence, it is called a partially locatable 
property. To put it in another way, if the absence-range of a 
property overlaps or intersects its presence-range, it is only 
a partially locatable property. 

Physical contact is the best example of a partially locatable 
property. When I am sitting on a chair, there are places in the 
chair where my body-contact is absent. Thus, the same chair is 
said to be the locus of my body-contact (as a property) and also 
of the absence of my contact. Obviously it clashes with our 
general notion of negation to say that the same locus is 
characterized by a property and its absence at the same time. 
(Remember that absence of a property means only the negation 
of that property. How can we affirm and negate the same 
property of the same locus 7) Thus, this doctrine of partial 
location requires some reformulation of the usual notion of 
contradiction. A property and its absence cannot be 
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‘contradictory’ in this sense (cf., sahQnavasthSna) unless their 
loci or places of occurrence are specifically qualified in 
details (using ‘delimitors’, etc.). 

An example may illustrate some further problems involved 
in the notion of partial location. Suppose, iv is a partially 
locatable property. Now the absence-range of w will include 
not only those loci where w is absent (wholly) but also those 
loci where w is partially present. In other words, the presence- 
range of w includes the presence-range of w. Thus, the presence- 
range of f5> is the whole universe of the loci U. This means 
that if w is a partially locatable property, then is an 

ever-present property, for, the formal character of an 
ever-present property will undoubtedly apply to it. Now, 
if we negate further we are supposed to derive an 
unlocatable property. (Remember the previous point: 
negation of the ever-present generates the unlocatable.) How- 
ever, Navya-nyaya accepts the law of double negation. 
Udayana formulated the law as follows : the negation of the 
negation of a property is identical with the property itself 
iNyaya-kusumahjali Ch. 3 verse 2). Thus, we must have : the 
absence of m>»)v. We face here an apparently paradoxical 
situation : if w is a partially locatable property, then w can 
be shown to be unlocatable ! 

GahgeSa avoids this apparent problem by pointing out that 
there are two kinds of ever-present property, one of which is 
to be treated as ^mnegatable but the other is negatable. It is 
all right to say that when w is partially locatable w becomes 
an ever-present property in the above manner, for it is present 
not only where w is absent but also where w is present. But w 
is also partially locatable with regard to some of its loci. In 
other words, the presence-range of w is actually a combination 
of the two : its pure presence-range (where w is not present) and 
a mixed range where w is co-locatable with w. Thus, w is a 
partially locatable ever-present property, and <as such, it is 
negatable. The absence-range of is non-empty; it coincides 
with the presence-range (which is a ‘mixed’ range) of w. , Thus, 
we have a formal restriction on the former restriction of 
negation : not all ever-present properties are unnegatable. 

Ganged saved the law of double negation by resolving the 
oddity in the above mauner. Some Navya-nyaya writers differed 
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from him in this regard. Raghunatha, for example, suggested 
that the law of double negation be given up in the given 
context, for, it is based upon only extensiona! identity (their 
presence-ranges and absence-ranges being equal). Intensionally, 
w and the absence of w are distinguishable. 

Mathuranatha suggested a different method of resolving the 
above oddity. According to him, instead of treating iv as 
ever-present, we should treat the expression “iv” as ambiguously 
referring to two distinct (negative) tV^operties : one that is 
partially locatable in its loci, the other wholly locatable in its 
loci. The presence-range of the first is disjoint from that of the 
second. The first is actually co-locatable with w, but the 
second is locatable where and only where w is not locatable. 
Thus, the problem of negating an ever-present property will 
not arise in this case. 

Deviation and Pervasion 

In the above we have defined co-location. Let us define some 
more logical predicates, such as, deviation (/)), non-deviation 
{N) and pervasion {V), We can say that h deviates from^i^ just 
in case the absence- range of the latter overlaps (intersects) the 
presence-range of the former (cf., sddhydbhdvavad-vrttitvarri 
vyahhicaraij). Using the modern logical, i.e., the Boolean con- 
vention, we can write : 

hDs iff /i+ .s — z/rXS. 

Similarly, h non-deviates from s if and only if s — does not 
overlap A+ (jsadhydbhdvavad-avrttitvatfi avyabhicdrah) ; 

hNs iff h+.s— -0. 

The relation of pervasion {yyapti) is an important relation in 
Navya-nyaya, since it allows valid inference of one property 
from another. Thus, if h is pervaded by s then from the 
presence of A in a particular locus, we can validly infer presence 
of s in it. The rule is: (JiLm. sVh) Z) sLm, 

The relation ‘pervaded by’ is identifiable with non-deviation 
(defined above) as long as we talk of such properties whose 
absence-ranges are non-empty. (For, we have used the absence- 
range of s in the above definition of non-deviation.) However, 
if is unnegatable, the above definition, according to Navya- 
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nyaya, becomes inapplicable. There are also several ever-present 
properties, according to Nyaya, and, hence, one can be inferable 
from another. Thus, Gahgeia reformulates the definition of 
pervasion which will be inclusive of pervasion between ever- 
present (unnegatable) properties, (cf., hetuman-nisthdbhdvdprati- 
yogi^sddhyasdmdnddhikarai^yam vydptih) : Thus, we may say : 
s pervades h if and only if (1) s is co-located with h and (2) if 
the absence-range of any property t intersects the presence-range 
of A, then t is non-identical with s. 

sVh iff j+./i-f- ^Oa/frf if (r — .A + ^0), then 

A further problem arises when s becomes a partially locatable 
property. For, we have seen that, by definition, the presence- 
range and the absence-range of such a partially locatable 
property do intersect. Thus, when a- is partially locatable, 
its absence-range includes its presence-range, and thereby 
its absence-range intersects the presence-range of A. Thus, 
the second component of the above definition may not be 
satisfied by such an s. Gange^a avoids this quandary by 
suggesting further qualification of the above definition : 

^FA iff j4--A+ ^0 and if (/+./ — & h+J — ^0) then tz^s. 

There will arise some further problems even in this formula- 
tion, and commentators of GangeSa discussed them in detail. 
But I shall move on to the next section without going into such 
details. 

1 shall make some general observations in which 1 shall try 
to connect the problems discussed above with the explicit con- 
cern of modern logicians. This is by way of answering the 
criticism, viz., why these theories would form part of a study that 
has been called ‘logic’. Let us note, first, that non-deviation and 
pervasion relation may be compared with the A-relation of 
Aristotle, for all three share the common logical feature, i.e., 
transitivity. For contrast, we may say that the Navya-nyaya 
formulation of non-deviation (or pervasion relation), while it is 
narrower in its scope, does not suffer from the same ambiguity 
which the A-relation of Aristotle seems to have suffered from.' 

It is often pointed out, for example, that the existential 
import of the A-proposition should be assumed, in order that 

'P. F. Strawson, Introduction to Logical Theory (Reprinted I960), p. 196. 
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all the laws of the traditional (Aristotelian) system might be 
satisfied. Strawson has discussed three possible interpretations 
of the four propositions of Aristotle, and has shown that all 
the traditional laws can be satisfied under the third. In the 
context of Indian logic, we are primarily concerned with a 
general (affirmative) proposition which is used as the major 
premise. Richard S. Y. Chi has rightly pointed out (against the 
common misinterpretation of many modern writers on Indian 
logic) that the ^exemplified major\ iii the Indian variety of 
syllogism is actually to be inteipreted* as 'an existential major 
premise’.^ By ‘an existential major premise’ Chi has obviously 
meant a general affirmative proposition where the non-empti- 
ness of the class denoted by the subject term is presupposed. 

The contrast between non-deviation (or pervasion) on the 
one hand and the A-relation of Aristotle on the other can be 
brought about in the following way. Navya-nyaya says that 
non-deviation of h from s holds when the following conditions 
are satisfied : 

i) h and s have non-empty presence-ranges ; 
ii) s is not unnegatable,i.e.,its absence-range is nSn-empty; 

and iii) the absence-range of s does not intersect the presence 
range of A. 

And pervasion of s with A holds when : 

i) the non-empty presence-ranges of.s and A intersect; 
and ii) if A is locatable in the absence-range of any then 

Following Strawson, we can represent the three interpretations 
of the A-relatioii and contrast them with non-deviation and 
pervasion as follows: 

xAy (1st inter.) 

(2nd inter.) ab^O. a^O. 

(3rd inter.) ah^O . a^O. 

hNs (h+.S =«0). A+:^0. 5 — 

sVh (A+,j?+ 7^0). Not (A+.t— ^0 . t=sy 

From the above it is clear that the third interpretation of the 
A-relation is closer to the concept of non-deviation in Navya-nyaya 
except for the fact that the latter requires an additional condition. 

^R.S.V. Chi, Buddhist Formal Logic, pp. xxx-xxxi. 
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Navya-nyaya’s insistence on the non-emptiness of the presence- 
range or absence-range of properties pays dividend in the long 
run, inasmuch as it makes the presupposition of a general 
statement (involving non-deviation or pervasion) explicit. It 
should, however, be noted that both non-deviation and perva- 
sion are much stricter relations compared to the A-relation. 
(This will also support our contention stated in the first section 
of Chapter 1 of this book : The notion of vyapti is not derived 
from the A-relation of Aristotle.) 

Second, let us note that most inferences studied in Navya- 
nyaya try to locate a property (called sadhya ‘inferable property* 
5 ) in a particular locus (called pak^d) with the help of another 
property (called hetu ‘reason* h). Thus, the predominant 
inference-pattern of Navya-nyaya corresponds to what W. V. 
Quine has called ‘singular inference*.^ Hence, contrary to the 
belief of some modern interpreters of Indian logic, the Navya- 
nyaya inference is not exactly a Barbara, but a singular inference. 
Chi has distinguished the standard Barbara from the singular 
inference by calling the Barbara- A and the former Barbara- 

Navya-nyaya, however, allows inferences corresponding to 
Barbara-By for it notes that the ‘pervasion’ relation is transitive 
(cf., tad-vydpaka-vydpakasya tad-vyapakatvam^ tad-vydpya-vyd- 
pyasya tad-vydpyatvam). 

The Navya-nyaya restrictions on negation arc instructive in 
many ways. To recapitulate briefly the Navya-nyaya position on 
negation : A property with an empty presence-range is called 
fictitious or unreal. We have called it unlocatable. Negation is 
viewed as an operation oii real (non-fictitious) properties 
generating further real (i.e., locatable but negative) properties. 
Thus, a property with an empty absence-range is considered 
unnegatable in this system. For, although such a property is held 
to be real (since it is locatable) , its negation would not generate 
a real (i.e., locatable) property. 

It is possible to use some nv>tions of multiple- valued logic 
under a special non-standard interpretation in order to represent 
the domain of properties in Navya-nyaya. Using “property” in 
the widest sense, we can construct the following tree to 
represent the branching of properties (particulars) . 

^W. V. Quine, Methods of Logic, p. 196. 

*R. S. Y. Chi, p. 13 fr. 
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real 


fictitious 


positive negative unnegatable 


In ordinary three-valued system, such values as T, F and I are 
usually interpreted as “truth”, “falsify”, and “intermediate” (or, 
“undecided” or “neither true nor false”). Let us propose a 
completely different interpretation of values for the representa- 
tion of the so-called real properties of Navya-nyaya. 
Our proposed three values are : P (for “positive”), N (for 
“negative”) and U (for “unnegatable”). Now, we can have a 
standard three-valued negation as the following table will 
show : 


tv 


not-w 


P 

N 

U 


N 

P 

U 


This has the desirable outcome, viz., 

The presence-range of tv = The absence-range of iv. 

The absence-range of w=The presence-range of iv. 

But, by negating an unnegatable we get only another unnegatable 
(a fictitious one). Further, since combination of an unnegatable 
with positive yields, for Navya-nyaya, a positive property (and 
disjunction of a positive with an unnegatable yields an unnegat- 
able), the corresponding tables for “AND” and “OR” can be 
constructed accordingly. But these tables will differ from the 
standard tables in some respects. 

The problem of negation of the partially locatable properties 
can be tackled in another way. Let us construe the negation of 
a partially locatable property as both partially and wholly 
locatable. Then, we can agree with the following fourfold 
classification of properties ; 
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locatable (real) unlocatable (unreal) 


partially wholly both partially and 

locatable locatable wholly locatable 

We have seen, for example, that negation of the body-chair- 
contact (a partially locatable property) yields a (negative) property 
which is both partially locatable (in the same loci e.g., my body) 
and wholly locatable in other loci. Here, using the notion of a 
multiple-valued system, we can assign value 1 for the wholly 
locatable, 2 for the partially locatable, 3 for those which are 
both partially and wholly locatable, and 4 for the unlocatable. 
Thus, we can construct a four-valued system with non-standard 
interpretation of all values, and the negation matrix can be 
written as : 


w 

not'-w 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 


Finally, we may note that despite the above oddities, the 
Navya-nyaya doctrine of negation is not very dilTerent from 
what is usually called ‘‘classical” or standard negation. The 
law of double negation, which roughly combines the law of con- 
tradiction and the law of excluded middle, is always satisfied 
by what Nyaya calls wholly locatable properties. (Only Raghu- 
natha, a commentator of Gahgesa, disputed this position which 
I have • mentioned above.) Thus, within the domain of 
wholly locatable properties, our standard notion of negation is 
not “mutilated” (to use a term used by Quine).^ 

Since the notion of partial location creates difficulty in 
interpreting negation in the standard fashion, Navya-nyaya 
recommends the use of the technique of dclitnitoTs (cf., avuc* 
chedaka), by which a partially locatable property can be parsed 

^W. V. Quine, Philosophy of Logic^ p. 7. 
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as a wholly locatable one so that negation can be given the 
desirable standard interpretation. By declaring the unlocatables, 
as unnegatable, Navya-nyaya solves another problem that may 
possibly arise due to what is called “truth-value gaps” of such 
propositions as : “There is no golden mountain” or “The son 
of a barren woman does not speak” (Udayana’s example). 
Thus, inspite of the oddities encountered in Navya-nyaya 
theories, attempt has constantly been made here, with regard to 
negation, to follow what Quine ■ has called the maxim of 
minimum multilation. 

§2.4 : The Problem of Universal ‘Properties’ 
(Kevalanvayin ) 

We have seen in the previous sections that certain problems are 
rather peculiar to Navya-nyaya. They arise in the discussion of 
the Nyaya-Buddhist logical theories because of certain particular 
doctrines that were already propounded in the tradition. The 
concept of universal or ever-present properties is one such 
doctrine. As I have already noted, these universal properties 
cannot be equated with the notion of the universal class. For, 
to be sure, knowability and namability are held to be non- 
identical properties, although they are said to occupy the same 
set of entities as loci. 

That certain properties could be present in everything was an 
idea that was already implicit in the 'wheel of reasons’ {hetucakrd) 
of Dignaga and the theory of inference propounded therein. If 
inference is the establishment of an object (or property in our 
sense described before) through an already known object occurr- 
ing in a subject-locus (which is again another object), then what 
we have is a three-term operation. The first object is what we 
prove (to be precise, whose presence or occurrence we prove) 
by inference, and it is, accordingly, called sSdhya. The second is 
what proves (or to be precise, whose presence in the third object 
as well as its relation with the first, proves), and, hence, it is 
called sadhana or hetu. The third object is called the pakfa. (In 
this way of putting the matter, no distinction will be made bet- 
ween “object” and “property”, for, both are alike members or 
items of the so-called universe of discourse. ) Due to the above 
reason, most modern writers have translated 'sadhya' as probandum 
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and as probans» and I have sometimes followed them. 
However, obviously, the terms, probandum and probans, are not 
at all familiar to those who today write and read philosophical 
treatises in English. There is, therefore, some argument in favour 
of retaining these terms, sddhya and hetu^ in the English ver- 
sions. My advice is this. If ‘probandum* and ‘probans* seem 
almost as opaque as * sddhya' and ^hetu'^ one may very well leave 
these two terms untranslated. In what follows, if the reader 
finds the probans-and-probandum pair unacceptable, he may 
substitute it by the sddhya-zxid-hetu pair. 

Now, to sketch Dignaga’s ‘wheel or reasons*, we can define 
the class of agreeing instances {sapak^a) as the class a of all 
objects X such that the probandum is present in x. In symbols: 
Sc{x possesses the probandum). Similarly, the class of disagreeing 
instances (vipakfd) can be defined as class p of all objects x such 
that the probandum is absent from jc. In symbols — (jc possesses 
the probandum). Thus, any member of a is a sapak^a^ and any 
member of j3 is a vipak^a. Now, the probans as a property can 
be present in all, some or no members of a. Similarly, the 
probans can be present in all, some or no members of p. 
Combining these two sets of cases we get nine possibilities, of 
which only two cases are cases of valid inference.* 

The above is a rough sketch of Dignaga*s system of logic as 

iThere is, however, one difficulty here. The pak^a^ i.e., the subject 
of inferential conclusion, possesses also the probandum, if the 
inference is a valid one. Thus, pak$a should also be a member of a. But to 
avoid a petitio principiU the pak^a should be considered as being in 
a twilight zone during the process of inference. In other words, we are not 
sure whether the probandum is present in the pakm or not. Dign&ga 
defined pakfo as: sadhyatvenepsitah pak^o viruddharthanirakxtah(s\\xoXcd by 
Vftcaspati (1925) p. 273). In his system, pak^a differs from sapak^a in that 
in the latter the probandum is already established while in the former the 
probandum is not yet established. See Dignaga (1968) Chapter III, verse 
18cd and the vxttl\ Kanakavarman (fol. 130a-130b), Vasudhararaksita (fol. 
45a). I owe this information to my fHend Prof. M. Hattori. Navya-nyaya 
tackled this problem by its doctrine otpak^ata. See Maqikaptha [1953] pp. 
109-115; OANQBiA [19261pp. 1079-1176. 

*The second and the eighth in Oignaga’s table are valid forms of inference. 
In oni6 case the probandum and the probans are equal in extension, in the 
other case the class of probans is included under the class of probandum. 
See next note. 
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found in his Hetucakra^amaru (c. A. D. 500)^ For our purpose 
it is important to note here that one of the nine possibilities 
demands that the probans be present in all members of a as 
well as Now, if a and ^ are taken to be two complementary 
classes in the sense that taken together they exhaust the whole 
universe of discourse, then the probans in the above case will 
be a universal property which is present everywhere. Uddyota- 
KARA [1915] argued that in some cases of inference even our 
probandum can be a universal, i.e., (Iver-present property. This 
implies that with regard to certain cases of inference class j3 may 
be a null class, class a being a universal class. ^ 

In Navya-nyaya school, however, the concept of ever-present 
property appears to have been taken very seriously. Navya-nyaya 
writers like Vallabha, Maoikaotha and Gahge^a, rejected all such 
definitions of vyapti (invariable concomitance between the 
probans and the probandum) as were based on the notion of 
non-deviation (avyabhicaritatvd), because such definition would 
be inapplicable to cases of inference with an ever-present pro- 
perty as the probandum.* The siddhantalak^mm ‘conclusive 
definition’ of vyapti is formulated in such a way that^t becomes 
logically applicable to all cases of inference including those in 
which some ever-present property is the probandum.^ I have pre- 
sented my version of this definition of vyapti in the previous section. 

^This is a very short but illuminating manual of logic written by Dignaga. 
It consists of a table of nine forms of inference and only 17 explanatory 
verses. The Sanskrit original is lost but the Tibetan translation is available. 

am using the term “everpresent** to translate the Sanskrit **kevaldnvayiri* ’ 
although there is a touch of neologism here. “Omnipresent** and “ubiqui- 
tous** are not acceptable for this purpose because they express just the 
opposite sense. The physical space, for instance, is omnipresent or ubiquitous 
because everything exists in space, but it is not kevaldnvayin, **KevaldnvayirC* 
means a property which is present in everything, “Unnegatablc** (used by 
Ingalls) may be all right inspite of the periphrasis, but I fear that it is more 
suitable to be an adjective of “term** rather than of "property**. I refrain 
from using “universal property’* in order to avoid confusion with “universal 
class**. 

*Thus see the previous section. Also see Vallabha [1927-1934] (c.A.D. 
1175) p. 500, line 1; MAi^KAi^rrHA [1953] (c. A.D. 13(X)) pp. 45-46; and 
GAiNOEiA [1926] p. 141. For an English version of the argument seelNOALLS 
[1951] pp. 61-62, 86 and 151. 

^See MAQiiKAisrTHA [1953] p. 62; and GaistoeSa [1926] p. 391. Ingalls gave a 
rough idea about the structure of this definition (Ingalls [1951] p. 62). 
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First, aa ever-present property, in the sense I am using it here, 
cannot be identified with the notion of universal class for the 
following reason. Using the convention of modern class logic 
we can say that classes with the same members are identical. 
Thus, ‘<0 — o>” may be written as a convenient abbreviation of 
‘(x) (jfe<i>- = -jcea>'V. But a property or an attribute, in its non' 
extensional sense, cannot be held to be identical with another 
attribute, even if they are present in all and only the same 
individuals.* Properties are generally regarded by the Indian 
logicians as non-extensional, inasmuch as we see that they do 
not identify two properties like anityatva (non-eternalness) and 
krtakatva (the property of being produced or caused), although 
they occur in exactly the same things.* In Udayana’s system, 
however, such properties as are called jati (generic characters) 
are taken in extensional sense, because Udayana identifies two 
jati properties if only they occur in the same individuals.* 
Following the older tradition of the Nyaya school (noted in 
Uddyotakara), Gahgela classified the types of inference as 
follows*: 1 . kevalanvayin, cases in which the probandum is 
an ever-present property, 2. kevalavyatirekin, cases in which 
the probandum is a property unique to the subject {pak^a) so 
that no agreeing instances are available, 3. anvaya-vyatirekin, 
cases in which the probandum is a property present in some 
examples but absent from others. The third type includes the 
commonest forms of inference where both classes a and p (i.e., 
sapakfa and vipak^a) are neither universal class nor null class. 
We shall be concerned here mainly with the first type, in which 

*See Quinb 11961] p. 107. Particularly significant is the remark of Quine 
(19631 p. 2, “If someone views attributes as identical always when they 
are attributes of the same things, he should be viewed as talking rather of 
classes”. 

®Those familiar with the Western logic may recall Carnap’s excellent 
illustration of the distinction between class and property : the class of 
humans and the class of feathcriess bipeds are identical but the 
property humanity is distinct from the property of being a featherless 
biped. See Carnap [1956] p. 12. 

•This is the significance of the condition called r<i/yarva (equipollenoe) found 
in the list of six Jati-bOdhakas (impediments to generic characters) mentioned 
by Udayana [1885-1919] p. 33, lines 7-8. This will be discussed in the last 
part of this chapter. 

•OA^KiBiA [1926] p. 1326. See in this connection Uddyotakara [1915] p. 46. 
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there cannot be any vipakfa, i.e., class j3 is a null class, (see 
before § 1.4.) 

Uddyotakara’s example (taken from Dignaga’s^) of anvayin 
inference (corresponding to the first type here) was “Sound is 
nonetemal because it is a product {anityali Sabdah krtakatvaty’ . 
Here the probandum noneternalness will be a universal property 
for those thinkers who hold to the doctrine that everything is 
noneternal. Note here that the universe of discourse in this case 
will include only noneternal things ^d hence class j3 will be a 
null class. Vacaspati cited a better example of this type of 
inference: ViSeta (particularity) is namable because it is know- 
able. In a slightly modified form, this example was accepted as 
a paradigm in later Ny§ya school: The pot is namable because 
it is knowable. 

Gange^a defined this kind of inference as one where there is 
no disagreeing instances (yipak^d). Since everything in the 
universe of discourse is (at least, theoretically) namable or 
expressible in language, the property namability (abhidheyatvd) 
is a universal property and in no individual is there ^n absence 
of namability. To cite an instance where namability is absent is 
ipso facto to demonstrate that this instance is not inexpressible. 
If, however, the opponent does not cite such an instance where 
namability is absent, but, nevertheless, believes it to be existent, 
then as far as the logicians’ inference is concerned it is as good 
as non-existent, since inferential procedure demands the use of 
language. The opponent may argue that although a disagreeing 
instance in this case is not expressible in language, it can still be 
a communicable concept in the sense that it is conveyed by the 
meaning of some linguistic expression. But this would run counter 
to the Nyaya thesis that there cannot be any instance which is 
not namable. 

Gange^a argued that from the opponent’s viewpoint, the no- 
tion of everpresent property invites the following paradox. If p 
is asserted to be an everpresent property then one can infer 
validly from this premiss that p is not everpresent. It is 

^OignSga anticipated the possibility of kevalSnvayin inference and discussed 
the issue in DionAoa [19631 Chapter III, verse 20. See Kanakavarman 
(fol. 131a-131b; Vasudhararak^ita (fol. 45a). But this created little inoblem 
in DignSga's system. According to him, *to be absent from Wpakfa' can 
conveniently be interpreted as ‘absence otvtpakfd. 
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observed that each property (dharma) is such that it is legitimate 
(according to the Indian theory) to assert that each property 
is such that it is absent from something. Using quantificational 
notations and interpreting *Fx* as is a property’ and 
^Oxy' as is present in y’ we may represent this premiss as: 
(^) {’aLy)(fxz>—Oxy). 

Now, since is a property (which we have assumed to be ever- 
present) , it follows (by universal instantiation and truth-func- 
tional tautology) that p is such that it is absent from something. 
In other words, the conclusion is — Qpy’. This implies that 
there is an instance y where p (i.e., knowability) i^not present. 
Thus, our original assumption that p is an everpresent property 
is contradicted. 

Gahge^a tried to answer this objection as follows. If the 
property ‘to be absent from something*, l.e., the property re- 
presented by the propositional function ‘(a[ 3 ')~’ 0 !py’, is said to 
be a property which is not absent from anything then the same 
property becomes everpresent. If, however, this property (i.e.» 
‘to be absent from something*) happens to be not present in 
somethings then that x becomes, in fact, everpresent.^ Let us 
try to understand the implication of this argument. Let class 
be defined as ^ (ay) — Oxy, Now, if we assume — (a>ew), it means 
that the statement ‘(ay) — 0<«»y’ is false, i. e., ‘ — (gy) — 0*oy is true. 
This implies that the class property of <0 is something which is 
not absent from anything, 1. e., it is everpresent. In an indirect 
way, this means that oi is a universal class. If, on the other 
hand, we assume wetu then the statement ‘(gy) — O^y' becomes 
true. This means that there is something y from which the class- 
property CO is absent. But to deny the class-property co of some- 
thing y means to admit y as an everpresent property. (Notice 
that no type-difference of properties is being admitted here). 

Gange^a’s argument was exactly similar to this, although he 
did not use the notion of class. Instead, he used his notion of 
constant absence {atyantabhava} and its counterpositive-ness or 
theabsenteehood (pratiyog/m). A constant absence is arrived at by 
hypostatizing the negation illustrated in the matrix ‘there is no 

^This is however dififerent from the famous class-paradox, viz., if the 
class of all classes which are not members of themselves is a member of 
itself, then ii is not a member of itself. Note that Oahgeia*s philosophical 
motivation was different. 
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X in y or is not present in y '. Thus, y is said to be the locus 
which possesses constant absence of x, and x is said to be the 
counterpositive or absentee of an absence which is present in 
locus y^. In fact, the constant absence of xmay conveniently be 
regarded as a class-property of the class which is defined as y(H^) 
(x is not present in j^).The mutual absence ofx (illustrated by the 
matrix y is not x*) may likewise be regarded as a class-property 
of the class which is defined (using usual symbols for identity and 
negation) as y (gx) (x^y). This ii^erpretation of absences in 
terms of the class-concept of modern logic gets indirect support 
from the fact that Navya-nyaya, in most cases, identifies two 
absences which occur in the same loci.^ 

GangeSa argued as follows. If the property of being the 
absentee of a constant absence does not become the absentee of 
any constant absence then the same property can be taken to be 
eveipresent. And if, on the other hand, that property is regarded 
as the absentee of some constant absence say, the constant 
absence of x in locus y^ then the locus y where such a constant 
absence resides becomes itself an everpresent property. The 
upshot of GangeSa’s argument is that if somethings is a pro- 
perty it does not necessarily follow that there is something else y 
wherefrom x will be absent. This is so because there are ever- 
present properties which will not be absent anywhere. An ever- 
present property can now be defined as: 

Dl. X is an everpresent property if and only if x is not the 
absentee of any constant absence.^ 

^For the notions of counterpositive and constant absence, see Ingalls 
[19511 p. 54-58. They have also been explained in detail in my book, see 
Matilal [1968] pp. 52-61, 94-95. 

*Thus the prevailing view of Navya-ny^ya writers is that the two absences 
which are samaniyata (equipollent) are identical. 

^Maj^ika^tha [1953] gave a similar definition of everpresent property 
^*tatratyantabhavapratiyogi dharmafy kevaldnvayV^ (p. 126). Ma^ika^^a’s 
three-fold classification of pardmaria corresponds to GangeSa’s three-fold 
classification of inference. But there seems to be a difference. Mapikaotka 
seems to consider the nature of the probans while Ganged, as he has 
been explained by RaghunStha, considers the nature of the probandum. 
Thus, an inference with an everpresent property as the probandum and 
an ordinary (non-everpresent) property as the probans will be included 
under the tot type, i.e., kevalav/ayin inference. This is, at least, what 
Gadftdhara seems to think. See Gadfidhara’s sub-commentrry on 
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To develop the next point in GahgeSa’s discussion we have to 
understand what Navya-nyaya calls a non-pervasive (avydpyavrtti) 
property (see § 2.3). A property is called non-pervasive if and only 
if it occupies only a part of the locus such that in remaining parts 
of the locus there is the constant absence of that property.^ Thus 
properties like a pot or contact-with-a-monkey (in fact, almost 
all properties except certain abstract ones like cow-ness), with 
respect to their loci, such as a piece of ground or a tree, behave 
as non-pervasive properties. Now, the constant absence of a 
property p is regarded as another property, say q, which is present 
in all things except where p is present. But the constant absence 
of any non-pervasive property, it has been already argued, will 
become an everpresent property simply because such an absence 
is not only present in all loci except where the non-pervasive 
property in question is present but also in locus where the same 
non-pervasive property is present. This follows from the very 
definition of non-pervasive property. However, GahgeSa pointed 
out that as soon as we introduce the notion of delimiters 
(avacchedaka) in our discourse the constant absence of a 
non-pervasive property (say, a pot) can no longer be, strictly 
speaking, an everpresent property. Thus, a pot cannot be said 
to be absent from the locus ground if it is actually present there. 
In simple language, this only means that right in the space of 
the ground occupied by the pot there cannot be any constant 
absence of the pot. Hence, such a constant absence is not ever- 
present. For there is \\ locus, as we have just referred to, where 
pot-absence is not present. Note that the notion of delimitor 
here serves to dispel the vagueness of ordinary uses of Mocus 
iadhikaranay and ‘occurrence ivrtti)\ 

Another suggestion for constructing an everpresent property 
can be given as follows. The ubiquitous physical space {jgagana) 
in the Nyaya- Vaisesika system of categories is held to be a non- 
occurrent entity in the sense that it does not occur in any locus. 
All entities of the Nyaya- Vaisesika system are properties (in the 
sense that they occur in some locus or other) except entities like 

Raghunatha’s commentary on Gange^a [1926] p. 1327, lines 6-7: “... 

kevalanvayisadhyakarvyatirekihetoh kevaldnvayyanumdnatayd . . . ” 

^See IMQALLS [1951] p. 73. The meaning of “contact-with-a-monkey” has 

been explained by Ingalls, See also Matilal [1968] pp. 53, 71-72. 
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the ubiquitous space. Thus, since there is no entity where the 
space might occur as a property, the constant absence of the 
space becomes everpresent. But this procedure eventually leads 
to some difficulties. Technically speaking, the constant absence of 
the space can very well be the absentee (jpratiyogin) of another 
constant absence, viz., the constant absence of the constant 
absence of the space (which, according to Nyaya, is just identical 
with the space itself). Thus, the above definition of everpresent 
property cannot be applied to the constant absence of the space. 
This eventually landed GahgeSa into' the puzzling discussion of 
the Nayva-nyaya school, viz., what constitutes the absence of 
an absence (See below §2.6, §2.7). 

The constant absence of x is constantly absent from all things 
except those that have no x. Hence, the constant absence of the 
constant absence of x is present in all and only those things 
where x is present. Applying the principle of identification of 
the indiscernibles, Udayana, and following him Gahgeia, iden- 
tified the constant absence of the constant absence of x with x 
on the gound that 

O') O' constant absence of the constant absence of 

x-=*y has x). 

The mutual absence of or difference from pot is constantly 
absent from all things that are called “pot”, i.e., from all 
things that have pot-ness. Thus, the constant absence of the 
mutual absence of pot is present in all and only those things 
that have pot-ness. Therefore, as above, one can identify the 
constant absence of the mutual absence of pot with pot-ness 
on the principle that 

B. (y) (y has the constant absence of the difference from pot 
‘sy has pot-ness).* 

Note that we are identifying here two class-properties on the 
ground that the corresponding classes are identical by virtue of 
their having the same members. This indirectly supports my 
earlier suggestion that absences in many contexts can conveniently 
be taken to be class-properties suitably chosen. Properties, in such 
^See Ingalls fl9Sl] pp. 68, 71-72. 

*See GaAobIa [1926] p. 1350 : atytM^h&vStyantabhavalf pratiyogy eya; 
anyonydbhayStyantabhinas tu pratiyogivtttir asadhSrago dharma iti. See 
Udayana [1926] Chapter III, verse 2. 
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contexts, are used in their non-intensional sense. I shall discuss 
these issues further in § 2.6, § 2.7. 

Navya-nyaya, however, regards the constant absence of the 
ubiquitous space as an everpresent property, and, accordingly, 
GahgeSa developed a technical sense of ‘everpresent property’ 
by rephrasing D1 as follows 

D2. X is everpresent if and only if jc is not the absentee of any 
occurrent (vrttimat) constant absence. 

Although the constant absence of the space may be said to be 
the absentee of the constant absence of the constant absence of 
the space, the second absence is not occurrent because it is to be 
identified with the space and the space is, by definition, not 
occurrent anywhere. Properties like knowability and namability 
are not the absentee of any occurrent constant absence and hence 
they can be called everpresent. This is one of many possible 
interpretations of GahgeSa’s rephrasing (which was ambiguous 
in the original). But, according to Raghunatha, this was just 
Gahge^a’s way of being polite to the opponent (cf., abhyupaga^^ 
mamatram). Actually, the constant absence of the constant 
absence of the space cannot be identified with the space 
because the above principle A is not applicable here. Since 
in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system there is no entity which 
has the space as a property, we cannot identify it with 
the constant absence of the constant absence of the space 
under principle A. The significance of the adjective ‘‘occurrent 
(vrttimaty* was explained by Raghunatha as follows. When 
something is said to be present in something else, it is present 
there always through some relation or other. Thus, in speaking 
of sometliing as everpresent one should specify the relation 
through which it is considered present everywhere: 

D3. X is ever present through relation r if and only if r is the 
delimiting relation of the absenteehood of some constant 
absence and x is never the counterpositive of such absence.* 

To expose another logical difiiculty involved in the notion of 
everpresent property, we have to go back to the definition of 

^GAjStqe&a [1926] pA353 ivrttimiid-^atyantdbhdvdpratiyogitvamheval&nvayitwtm 
*Ragbunfltha comments on Gai^oe^a [1926] p. 1354 : evaift ca yatsamban- 
dhdvacchinapratiyogitakdbhavdpratiyogitvam ypsya tasya tena sambandhena 
keval&nvayUvam iti sucayitum vtttimad iti. 
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kevalanvayin inference (type 1 above). First, it is odd to say that 
the probans does not reside in disagreeing instances, when there 
is, in fact, no disagreeing instance. It is further odd to say that 
there is no disagreeing instance, when ^'disagreeing instance 
{vipakfdy* is a mere indesignate or empty (nirupakhya) term, for 
one tends to argue that to make such denials meaningful our 
acceptance of the existence of such non-entities is in order. 
Vacaspati puzzled over this problem because, according to the 
Nyaya theory, each negation, in or^er to be meaningful, must 
negate a real entity and must denote an absence which usually 
behaves as a property occurring in some locus. Thus, an absence 
is always determined by its absentee (i. e., the negatum) on the 
one hand and by the locus (adhara) on the other.^ Vacaspati 
tried to solve the above puzzle by saying that the prudent 
course is silence, i. e., not to deny or aflSrm anything (including 
existence) of the non-existents. The denial sounds odd because 
its contradictory, i.e,, affirmation, sounds odd too.^ Udayana 
suggested a better method of answering such problems as we 
have seen in § 2.2. According to him, a statement like 

(1) “the rabbit’s horns do not exist” 

does not affirm or deny existence of anything, but simply expresses 
an absence not of the fabbit’s horns but of horns, an absence 
which occurs in a rabbit.® Note that having horns is a real 
property such that one can meaningfully speak of its absence 
(another real property for the Naiyayikas). This analysis is related 
to the epistemologiciil theory of error of the Nyaya school, which 
is technically known as anyathdkhydti. The structure of this 
analysis as I have already noted may remind one of B. Russell’s 
analysis of similar statements with his theory of description.^ 

Applying Udayana’s principle of analysis, Gangesa tried to 
make sense of the statements which make use of such indesignate 

^vacaspati [1925] p. 172 : sadbhydm abhdvo nirupyate naikena satety 
uktam. 

*See vacaspati [1925] pp. 172-173. 

^Compare Udayana [1957] p. 331 : kas tarhi ^aiairngnm ndstUy asydrtha(i ? 
iaie adhikaraoe vifdridbhdvo' stlti. In Udayana [1940] Udayana discussed 
at length the example ^'bandhyd-suto na vaktd (the son of a barren woman 
does not speak)** (see pp. 64-73). 

4See Russbll [1919] pp. 168-180. 
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expression as “the absence of an ever-present property like know- 
ability”, viz., 

(2) “the absence of knowability is not present in y” (a true 
one). 

(3) “the absence of knowability is present in y“ (a false one). 

Note that “the absence of knowability” is, as it stands, an empty 
term and on par with “the present king of France”. According 
to GahgeSa, we can rephrase (2) and (3) as: 

(4) Knowability is not the absentee of any absence that may 
occur in y. 

(5) Knowability is the absentee of an absence which occurs in 

Here, (4) predicates of knowability the absence of the property 
of being the absentee of any absence occurring in y, while (5) 
predicates of knowability the absenteehood of an absence 
occurring in y. Thus, (4) expresses a trivial truth (see D1 before) 
while (5) expresses a falsehood. Note that “an absence which 
occurs in y” will denote a real absence occurring in the thing 
substituted for ‘y’ and that its absentee will be a real entity. 
Hence the property of being such an absentee is also a real pro- 
perty which characterizes certain things (viz., things which are 
really absent from y) but not knowability. 

Gahgesa used this method of analysis in order to make sense 
of the doubt or uncertainty {santsaya) of the form “perhaps it is 
knowable, perhaps it is not”. This statement which expresses a 
doubt can be said to be a meaningful statement if it is rephrased 
in the above manner so as to avoid the use of any empty term- 
complex such as “the absence of knowability” (which refers to 
nothing as in 3 above) . Note that the second part of the statement 
expressing doubt, viz., “it is not (knowable)”, would have con- 
tained such an empty term-complex, if it were straight-forwardly 
analyzed in its logical form : it has the absence of knowability. 

It should be noted in this connection that, according to 
the Navya-nyaya theory of inference, an inference (as an effect, i.e., 
kdrya) must be preconditioned by what Navya-nyayacallspak^ata.^ 
The condition of pak^atdy according to the view of the old 
Nyaya, involves in the presence of a doubt or uncertainty which 

^Mai^ikai^tha [19531 pp. 109-115 ; and Gai^ob^a [1926] pp. 1079-1176. 
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should be expressed in the form “perhaps the subject possesses the 
probandum, perhaps it does not”. This postulate is based iq>on 
the simple fact that we do not infer something which we already 
know with certainty unless we wish to prove it again. Now, if 
inference of an everpresent property like knowability has to be 
an actual event, it should be pre-conditioned by an uncertainty 
of the form described above. Thus, the statememt which 
expresses this uncertainty or doubt must be a meaningful 
statement so that the required dqubt (satj^aya) may, in fact, 
arise. GahgeSa pointed out that wheh the second part of the 
statement expressing doubt is interpreted as (S) above, we can 
retain its meaningfulness and avoid using empty terms that 
refer to nothing.^ 

While studying Indian logic, scholars will find themselves 
concerned with issues of two different kinds. The first are those 
problems which are bounded by the Indian tradition itself, that 
is, those which arise out of the peculiar yet rich tradition of 
India’s scholastic past. They are partly conditioned by the 
Sanskrit language and partly by the fundamental concepts and 
philosophical attitudes that Indian logicians inherited. The 
second set of problems which we face here could be called 
universal. They are, in essence, the very same problems faced 
by the Western tradition, though often, because of the parochial 
and tradition-bound interest of both sides,' this fact has been 
either ignored or badly misunderstood. 

2.5 : Inference and Concomitance (Vyapti) 

With the advent of Navya-nyaya methodology, the notion of 
invariable concomitance or pervasion (vyapti) became increasingly 
the centre of interest of most Naiyayikas in India. Even before 
the time of Ganged, there were numerous definitions of perva- 
sion offered by different writers, the difference of one definition 
from the other being at times very subtle and theory-bound and 

Hn the above, 1 have chosen the term “absentee" and “absenteehood" for 
prattyogln and pratiyogitS, instead of “counterpositive”and “counterpositive^" 
used by D.H.H. Ingalls. I have followed Prof. Ingalls in my earlier writings. 
But recendy, a suggestion from a former student of mine. Dr. Arindam 
Qiakrabarti (see bis Oxford thesis. Our Talk About Non^existeats, 1982) 
has persuaded me to accept this new terminology. 
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at other times trivial. Even a cursory glance at Gahge$a*s text 
(he notes as many as twenty-one definitions all of which he 
rejects for some reason or other, and then goes on to give seven 
or eight more definitions each of which he seems to accept) will 
convince one how much interest was created regarding the 
explication of the concept of pervasion. This interest continued 
even after GangeSa with much gusto, and as a result, we find 
numerous commentaries and sub-commentaries written particular- 
ly upon this portion of Gangesa’s text. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that in the traditional seminaries of India today a beginner in 
Navya-nyaya usually starts with one or two sub-commentaries on 
some subsection of the Vyapti section of Gangesa. Why do we 
find this rather unusual interest in the definition of this concept 
among the Indian logicians ? The history of logic in India 
had its own unique nature of development. A brief review may 
be enlightening.^ 

Early attempts to study the inferential relation can be found 
in the Vai^esika sutras3.l.8, and 9.18^ as well as in the Saipkhyi* 
school (viz., Sasfitantrd), The former speaks of four types of 
inferential relation beginning with causal relation (in the Vaitesika 
sense of the term ‘cause’), while the Saipkhya speaks of seven 
types of relation beginning with part and whole (mdtramdtri- 
kabhdvd).^ It was felt at the time of Prasastapada and Dignaga 
that this type of classification was not exhaustive or could not 
have been so.* 

Kumarila used the term vyapti ‘pervasion’ for the inferential 
relation and tried to develop a sort of logic based upon the 
relation of class inclusion and extension of terms. The pervaded 
ipydpyd)^ i.e., the middle terra, is either co-extensive with {sama) 
or included in (nyiina) the extension of the pervader (yydpaka), 
i.e., the major term. Inductive generalization, according to 
Kumarila, is based upon multiplication of empirical evidence. 


^For a brief outline of the relevant history, see § 2.2 before. 

*Seo Vaiiefika-sutra of Ka^Sda (with the Commentary of CandrAnanda), 
ed : Muni Sri Jambuvijavaji, Baroda, 1961. 

^Quoted by VAcaspati Mi§ra in Nyaya-varttikatdtpat ya-pka^ ed : Rajeswara 
Sastri Dravid, Benares, 1925, p. 165. 

*See Pra&astapadorbh&^ya^ Varanasi, 1963, pp. 503-505. 
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and an undiscovered or unnoticed ‘associate condition’ {upadhi) 
may falsify the supposed generalization.^ 

Dharmakfrti provided a much neater scheme for classifying 
pervasion. Pervasion or inferential relation may be based upon 
identity relation, which is actually a relation of class inclusion 
(viz., it is a plant, because it is an ivy). This is called identity, 
because the two terms here refer to the same thing. Pervasion 
may also be based upon causal relation, which should be an 
inseparable relation (effect being inseparably connected with 
its cause) between two different entities (viz., there is fire 
there, because there is smoke). In fact, in the former case we 
get what we may call today an analytic judgment as our 
major premise, the whole argument taking purely a deductive 
character. In the latter case we get a synthetic judgment (in some 
sense) as our major premise which combines two different entities 
through causal relation. Whether Dharmakirti envisioned a real 
distinction similar to the one that we make today between 
analytic and synthetic propositions is however very difficult to 
say. The matter is not easily decidable. Dharmakirti jlso noted 
various other types of inseparable relation, which were, in essence, 
ramifications of these two major relations combined with nega- 
tion and contradiction.* 

This neat scheme of Dharmakirti was severely criticized by the 
Naiyayikasas being insufficient on obvious grounds.® Some very 
common forms of inference (e.g., inference of sunrise tomorrow 
from today’s sunrise) can liardly be assimilated under this neat 
scheme. Trilocana, the Naiyayika, thought it proper to define 
pervasion as the natural {svdbfmvikd) relation. A natural relation 
is explicated as an ‘unconditional’ relation {anaupddhika\ a 

^Xflmantsa-iloka-varttika, ed : Rama Sastri Tailanga Manavalli, Benares : 
Chowkhamba, 1898, verses 4-6, of Anumana-pariccheda. 

*Sec Nydya-bindu^ ed ; Chandrasekhara Sastri, Benares, 1954, chap, 2 and 
3. In an earlier paper, 1 suggested that Dharmakirti's distinction of tadd^ 
tmya and tadutpatti may be compared with the analytic-synthetic distinction 
in the Western tradition. E. Steinkellner disagreed with me on this point. 
See his “On the Interpretation of the .SvahAava-hetub.” WZKSO 18 (1974) 
pp. 117-129. While I have modified my view on this issue due to his 
criticism, 1 still believe that there exists a tension in Dharmakirti's system 
here. 

®See V&caspatiMiSra,o/ 7 . c//.,pp. 158-164. See also Nyaya-kamhlt 

(comm, on Praiastapddahhdfya, op. c//.), pp. 492-502. 
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relation which is uncontaminated by any ^associate condition* 
iipadhL^ Udayana favoured a modified version of unconditiona- 
lity as a definition of pervasion.* Vallabha registered a note of 
caution. For him, pervasion means accompaniment of all the 
cases of middle term with the major term. The difierentiating 
mark {lak,^ana) of pervasion relation is. however, the absence of 
upadhi ‘associate condition.’ An ‘associate condition* is defined, 
according to Vallabha, as the property which accompanies all 
cases of the major term i.c., what is to be inferred {sddhyd)^ but 
only some cases of the middle term i.e., the hetu or the ‘reason’.* 
By the time Navya-nyaya method was developing and greater 
attention was being paid to the precise formulation of the defini- 
tion of different concepts, there were several alternative definitions 
of the concept of pervasion as well as several alternative form- 
ulations of the definition of upadhi ‘associate condition’ (which 
was well recognized by this time as a negative mark of pervasion). 
Thus, Manikantha Misra (who preceded Gangc^a) mentioned as 
many as eleven different definitions of pervasion, each of which 
was rejected by him on various grounds. He accepted what seems 
to be a modification of his eleventh definition.* 

Gange^a’s twenty-nine different formulations of the definition 
of pervasion (twenty-one of which being unacceptable and 
eight being acceptable to Gange^a) were largely based upon 
Manikantha’s and SaSadhara’s discussions of pervasion.® The 
following are the eleven alternative definitions of pervasion 
found in Maoikantha: Pervasion 1. is ‘any kind of relation’ 
santbandha-matra (view of Bhusanakara Bhasarvajna ?), 
2. ‘non-deviation’ avyabhicaritatva (found in Sridhara’s Nfydya- 
kandall and in many other places), 3. ‘the property of not 
occurring without (the other)’ (Digndga, Pra^astapada 

and many others), 4. ‘natural relation’ svdbhavikasambandha 

^Trilocana's view has been quoted by Jfi&nairimitra. See an illuminating 
discussion of this point in Gerhard Oberhammer’s article Svdbhdvika- 
sambandhay cin Geschichtlichcr behr^g zur Nyaya-logik,” Wiener Zeits- 
chrift fur die Kunde SQdrund Ostasiens, Band Viiiy J964, pp. 131-181. 
^Jitmatattva-viveka ed : Ohundhiraja Sastri, Benares ; Chowkhamba, 1940, 
p. 403. 

^NyayalllavatU ed : Ohundhiraja Sastri, Benares : Chowkhamba, 1934, pp. 
496-502. 

^Nyayorratnay ed: V. Subrahmanya Sastri and V. Krtshnamacharya, Madras, 
1953. p. 42-61. _ 

®lSa$adhara’s Nydya-sidSiania^lpa was printed in Ute Pandit journal. A 
new edition of this book has been prepared by the present author. 
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(Trilocana), 5. ‘relation of the effect to its efficient cause* nimitta- 
naimittika-bhdva (the Saipkhya view ?), 6. ‘identity* tdddtmya 
(Dharmaklrti), 7. ‘relation of the qualifier to the qualified* 
viiifla-vaisiftya (?), 8. ‘the property of being the counter- 
positive of an absence which (absence) is pervasive of the 
absence of the major term* sddhydhhdva-vydpakdbhdva-prati- 
yogitva^ 9. ‘accompaniment of all cases of one term with the 
other term* kdrtsnyena sddhana-sddhya-sahabhdva (Vallabha), 
10. 'unconditional relation* anaup^hikasambandha (Udayana 
and others), 11, ‘co-occurrence with something that is never the 
counter-positive of a constant absence which (absence) is co- 
occurrent with the other term (the hetu) in the same locus* 
sddhanatvdbhimatasamdnddhikarandtyantdbhdvapratiyogisdmdnd- 
dhikarartya. 

GahgeSa first takes the second definition of Maoikaotha*s list, 
viz., non-deviation, and gives seven different formulations of 
this definition and rejects each of them mainly on the ground 
that it fails to include the pervasion relation existing between 
two ‘ever-present’ kevaldnvayin properties, such as knowability 
and namability.^ An incidental discussion is introduced here on 
the point whether the absence of ‘unactualized possible’ entities 
could be regarded as an ever-present property or not. I have 
noted the question already in the previous discussion. I shall 
discuss certain related issues in the last chapter (§ S.4 and § 5. 5). 
This is followed by four different ramifications of the definition 
of pervasion, some of which can be located in Sasadhara’s 
Nydyasiddhdntadipa. Then GangeSa examines two different 
formulations of the notion of unconditionality (definition 10 of 
Maoikaptha) and four different formulations of the pervasion 
relation by making use of a universal quantifier (krtsna, ydvat; 
definition 9 above). Next we find brief mention of definition 4 
{svdbhdvika-sainbandlza\ definition 3 (avindbhdvd) and definition 
I {sambandha-mdtrd) from the above list. 

The i.e., the definition acceptable to Gah- 

geSa, is only a modified version of Mat]iikaQtha*s final definition. 
This formulation takes care of the cases where the major term 
is such that both its absence and its presence can be truly 
asserted of the same locus (i.c„ avydpyavrtti-sddhyakd). A similar 
definition is also found in the list of Sasadhara. This definition 
^Soe the previous section $2-4. 
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docs not use any universal quantifier, but makes use of a generic 
absence, i.e., an absence whose absentee is qualified by a generic 
property. Gange^a inserts here a discussion to show how and 
why the generic absence must be regarded as separate from the 
integration of specific absences. GafigeSa next offers three 
different formulations of the definition of pervasion where no 
use of the notion of generic absence is made. GangeSa finally 
accepts definition 10, i.e., ^unconditionality’ as pervasion, as an 
alternative definition, and gives four acceptable formulations of 
this definition. This is followed by three different formulations 
of the notion of ‘associate condition’ upddhi.^ 

§ 2.6 : Double Negation in Navya-Nyaya 

The phrase ‘double negation’ immediately calls to our mind 
what is now known in the Western logical tradition as the 
classical law of double negation. This law is actually derivable 
from the law of excluded middle and the law of non-contradic- 
tion, and it is maintained as a law under the ‘classical’ or 
standard account of negation in logic.* The logical law of double 
negation, however, attracts more attention than usual when a 
proposal is made to suspend or restrict it. Thus, it is well-known 
in Western logic that a non-classical or non-standard account 
of negation should be proposed for constructing non-standard 
multiple-valued logical systems. W. V. Quine has called them 
‘deviant logics’ and described the non-classical negation as a pro- 
posal for the ‘mutilation’ of our standard sense of negation.® 

In the context of Indian logic, the phrase ‘double negation’ 
is, however, reminiscent of an important and very controversial 

^An analysis of Gange$a*s Vyapti section has been done in English by 
C. Geokoop in his The Logic of Invariable Concomitance in the Tattva- 
cintamani. This book, inspite of all its defects, should be read and a 
better analysis in modern terms should be undertaken as a long- 
term project by scholars today- On upddhi, ‘associate condition* see 
M. K. Gangopadhyay, “The Concept of Upadhi in NyAya Logic,” 
Journal of Indian Philosophy- 1, 1971, pp. 146-66. 

®The ordinary law that is expressed in Latin as duplex negatlo affirmat has 
its counterpart in Sanskrit, dv&bhydm nUedh&bhyam prakrty-arthadardhya-^ 
bodhanam^ which means that two negatives lead to a forceful assertion of 
the original thought. See N&ge&i’s ParamalaghunUi^ufa^ p. 71. 

®See Philosophy ofLogic^ Ch. 7. We have touched upon this point in § 2.3. 
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doctrine of Dignaga — the anyapoha ‘the exclusion of the contrary’, 
as a possible nominalistic substitute for uni versals that are reified 
as meanings of general terms. Dignaga’s proposal was met with 
scepticism in opposite camps, and the followers of Dignaga 
apparently complicated the issue by proposing various tentative 
solutions to the problem. Perhaps, the relevant problem cannot 
be solved adequately unless one proposes (as Prof. H.Herzberger 
has done)^ another non-standard account of negation. My own 
feeling is that to make sense of the ule of negation in Buddhist 
philosophy in general, one needs to venture outside the pers- 
pective of the standard notion of negation. This is another way 
by which, I believe, one can provide an alternative interpretation 
of the so-called Madhyamika tetralemma (catuskoti).^ 

In Navya-nyaya the problem of ‘double negation’ arises in an 
entirely different context. The treatment of the problem is, as 
may easily be understood, essentially conditioned by the peculiar 
Nyaya doctrine of negation. It is obvious that the Navya-nyaya 
writers were not at all perturbed by the limitations of the two- 
valued logic, nor did they worry much about th« so-called 
Vedantic ‘challenge’ to the law of excluded middle. Moreover, 
the Buddhist apoha theory was not directly relevant to the problem 
of ‘double negation’ in Navya-nyaya, I’here is, however, a minor 
detail in the Navya-nyaya theory of double negation, where one 
might detect a reaction to the apoha doctrine of the Buddhist. 
1 shall mention it in a note towards the end of this section.® 
Navya-nyaya, as I have shown elsewhere,^ is not in favour of 
the affirmative-negative dichotomy of propositions. Instead, it 
speaks of contradictory pairs of qualifiers, viz., blue-colour and 
the absence of blue-colour, or pot (i.e., pot-presence) and pot- 
absence. Thus, the contradictory pairs of propositions (or 

^Sce 'Double Negation in Buddhist Logic,’ Journal of Indian Philosophy 
3(1975),pp. 1-16. 

®For example, 1 have argued once that the Madhyamika advocates an 
extreme form of negation where we have only a denial without any ‘com- 
mitment’ aspect. The commitment aspect of a denial is usually derived 
from its presupposition. See Epistemology, Logic and Grammar in Inditm 
Philosophical Analysis, p. 164. 

®Sce note 1, p. 153. 

^Sec Matilal, The Navya-^nydya Doctrine of Negation, pp. 92-3. See also next 
section § 2.7. 
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qualificative cognitions, to use strictly the Nyaya terminology) 
are formulated with such contradictory pairs of qualifiers. But 
each qualificative cognition is seen as attributing (instead of 
affirming or denying) some property or qualifier to a qualificand. 

Nyaya admits mainly two kinds of negation, relational absence 
and difference, and this twofold division is rather intriguing.^ 
Both are called abhdva or absence in Nyaya, and Professor 
Ingalls, accordingly, translated them as constant absence {atyan* 
tcibhdvd) and mutual absence (anyonyabhava). For the sake of 
convenience I shall use ‘absence’ for the former and ‘difference* 
for the latter. Again, for convenience, I will use for the first 
and ‘ — ’ for the second. The twofold division of negation seems 
to be based upon an implicitly maintained^ twofold division of 
propositions : viz., those expressing qualification and those 
expressing identity. In the first case, a qualifier qualifies a 
qualificand and by negating it we get an absence of that 
qualifier (which is regarded as another qualifier) qualifying the 
same qualificand. 

For example, 

“The ground is qualified by pot-presence,” 
and its negation, 

“The g. is qualified by pot-absence.” 

But in the second case, two singular terms are joined by the ‘is’ 
of identity and by negating it we get a proposition of the form 
*a^b\ The typical Nyaya example is: “(/4 or the) pot:^(a or the) 
cloth.” This is an example of negation being construed as 
difference. Nyaya, however, will also recommend rephrasing of 
this sentence so that we shall get a proposition wherein cloth- 
difference will appear as the qualifier qualifying the qualificand 
pot : 

“The pot is qualified by cloth-difference” 

^To simplify matters for discussion, I shall ignore the four-fold division of 
negation, viz., prior absence, destruction, constant absence and difference. 
*I use the term ‘implicitly* here because the two-fold division of propositions 
based on the two-fold interpretation of the copula "is* has no explicit 
parallel in Navya-nygya. The problem did not arise explicitly probably 
beca us e the copula is never explicitly used in Sanskrit. Nevertheles, the 
point about attribution and identity arose in connection with the Nyftya 
analysis of negative propositions. 
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It is easy to see that absence of blue-colour and difference from 
blue things are closely related properties. For, the absence of 
blue-colour qualifies only the non-blue things, and since each 
non-blue thing is different from what is blue, difference-from- 
blue-things will qualify the same non-blue things. In Nyaya 
terminology, however, the two negations, absence of blue-colour 
and difference-from-blue-things, are as properties, sanumiyata 
‘equi-locatable’ (see Section § 2.8). In other words, the class of 
loci of one is equal to the class of loci of the other. From this, 
Nyaya generalizes : 

The absence of any property is equi-locatable with the differ- 
ence-from-the-possessor-of-that-property: ~xis equilocatable 
with— (the possessor of x). 

The Naiyayikas generally agree that because of this equi-locat- 
ability of the above two properties one should be held as equiva- 
lent to the other. This equivalence should not be confused with 
equality or identity, but should be seen as a relation of mutual im- 
plication. In other words, presence of one in a locus implies the 
presence of the other, and vice versa. Some Naiya](jkas will be 
in favour of identifying the absence of x with what is called the 
difference from the possessor of x just because of their equi- 
locatability. This obviously amounts to an ‘extensional’ inter- 
pretation of the (negative) properties. But the prevailing orthodox 
view was against such a move. 

Udayana, as we have already noted, formulated the law of 
double negation as:^ 

“The negation of the negation of x is identical with x." 

In the same context, Udayana has insisted that one cannot 
negate what is not there, nor can the locus of the negative property 
(absence or difference) be a fiction. In other words, both the 
pratiyogin or negatum and the anuyogin or the locus which the 
negative property is supposed to qualify should be real entities. 
This is rather an important feature of the Nyaya concep- 
tion of negation, and we have already discussed it.* Let us 
concentrate on the so-called double negation. 

Navya-nyaya gives the following versions of double negation ; 

*See Nydyakusumagfatt. Ch. Ill, verse 2cd. 

*See section §2.1, §2.2. 
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I The absence of the absence of x^x; svdtyantabhavatyan- 
tdbhavasya svatmakatvanty ^^x^x. 

II The difference from what is different from that which is 
delimited by x^x; svavacchinnabhinnabhedasya svdtmaka- 
tvam. 

III The difference from what has absence of jc — x; svdbhdva- 
vadbhedasya svdtmakatvam, 

I shall discuss them one by one. 

The first version is almost universally accepted, and it is a very 
well-known formulation in Navya-nyaya. Isay ‘almost’, for there 
was some controversy over it, which Professor Ingalls has nicely 
described in his book.^ Most authors accept I as a valid interpre- 
tation of Udayana’s comment on double negation. I is, however, 
justified as follows : Whatever may be the locus of x must also 
be the locus of the absence of the absence of x, for as long as x 
is known to be there x-absence is not cognized to be there, 
and, hence, the following statement will always hold true 'there 
is absence of the absence of x there.’ Note that this simply 
amounts to the class of loci of x being identical with the class 
of loci of^'^x. Thus, from the equi-locatability of x with ^x 
we can derive their equivalence, and this equivalence can be 
thought of as a relation of mutual implication in the sense I have 
already noted above. But remember, in the previous case, the 
prevailing Navya-nyaya opinion refused to equate the two proper- 
ties; absence of X and difference from what possesses x, were treat- 
ed as distinct. In the present case, however, the prevailing opinion 
is in favour of identification of x with ^x. It sounds quite 
anomalous. Raghunatha, however, in his intensionalist vein, 
argued against the identification ofx with~ ^x. For, he thought» 
the notion of negation conveyed by the second can never be 
conveyed by the first, and, hence, it is difficult to think of them 
as non-distinct. Raghunatha’s point may have the following 
implication. There is cognitive difference between how “x’* and 
present their referents. In other words, the mode of 
presentation of the property by “x” varies from that of by 
iwjc”. The first presents it as qualified by x-ness, while the 
second as qualified by a complex of properties of which not only 
x-ness is an element but also some negative facts, absences and 


^See Ingalls, p. 68-9. 
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absenteehood. are elements. Henoe^ Raghunatha says^ we cannot 
strictly equate them. I would ask modern Fregean philosophers 
to judge whether Raghunatha was talking about what we call 
today Fregean Sinn. 

The second version, II, has not been universally accepted in 
Navya-nyaya. Here to simplify, we may replace ‘‘that which is 
delimited by jc” by “that which has x or is qualified by x'\ or 
only “the possessor of jc“. Using ‘ — ’ for ‘difference’ and ‘Locus’ 
for ‘possessor or that which possoj^ses’, we can represent the 
complicated expression as follows : 

(parentheses will be used to indicate the scope) 

II. “ — (Locus of ( — (Locus of x))) = jc.” 

The argument that is usually given to justify II is exactly 
similar to that for I above ; Wherever jc is present it is true to 
say of that locus that it is NOT DIFFERENT from what is 
delimited by x. In other words, the two properties are equi- 
locatable. And we have already seen that although equi- 
locatability is not a sufficient condition for identity, it is at 
least a necessary one. We shall presently see •the view of 
those who are sceptical about II. 

The third version is equally met with scepticism. It can be re- 
written , using the conv^tion of the previous paragraph, as follows : 

III. “ — (Locus of(/w^))i==^.“ 

The reason for justifying III is also similar to that for justifying 
II or I ; Wherever x is present as a property, it is true to say of 
that locus that it is DIFFERENT from what has absence of x. 
So, we have, as before, only a necessary condition for identity, 
not a sufficient one. 

Those who hesitate to accept II or III not only point out that 
equi-locatability is not a sufficient condition but also formulate 
some counter-examples where even the equi-locatability condition 
will not be fulfilled. The major problem arises in connection 
with those properties which are called avydpyavrtti ‘non-perva- 
sive.’ See § 2.3 above. 

Contact or contact-with-a-particular-monkey is said to be a 
typical example of this kind of properties. Such a property (I shall 
represent it by ‘c’) is, by definition, co-occurrent with its absence 
in the same locus. In other words, as long as one can say that 
a tree is in contact with a monkey at its top but not so at the 
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bottom, Nyaya will claim in such cases that the tree is qualified 
by c as well as by the absence of c. Now, if ‘c’ is substituted for 
‘oc* in III we get an obvious falsehood. For, the same tree is 
also regarded as a locus of the absence of c (by Nyaya) and, 
hence, “difference-from- the* tree'* cannot possibly qualify the 
same tree which is qualified by c. We cannot say of the tree that 
this is NOT what possesses the absence of c. One may wonder 
that II can possibly be salvaged even when one uses for *x\ 
For, it is quite possible to say of the tree that it is NOT DIFFE- 
RENT from what has c. ButGadadhara in many places disallowed 
the identification of c with the DIFFERENCE from what is 
different from the locus of c. For, it is argued, although the tree 
is qualified by c (so that it is a locus of c) it is not (known to be) 
DELIMITED by c. (Roughly, a delimiting property has to be 
pervasively occurrent, not non-pervasively occurrent.) Thus, the 
original version of II uses the notion of delimitation. Hence, it is 
concluded that both II and III fail to be satisfied by a non-per- 
vasive property, and this should be regarded as a sufficient argu- 
ment against their acceptance as rules of identification, i.e., as ver- 
sions of the law of double negation (in Udayana’s sense, of course). 

Some might have the following rejoinder : The above counter- 
examples may require us to narrow down the scope of application 
of II and III; they may not force us to reject them totally. Thus, 
one may hold without embarrassment that as long as we speak 
in terms of pervasive properties, II and III are acceptable. If, 
however, such delimitation of the scope of application is not 
allowed, then, so the argument goes, it would be difficult to 
maintain even I as acceptable. For, using the Nyaya ontological 
scheme, it is not hard to find a value of x which will render the 
status of the universal acceptability of 1 dubious. For example, 
gagana or the sky, in Nyaya ontology, is regarded as a non- 
occurrent entity. (In other words, while most entities qualify or, 
are occurrent in, some entity or other, the sky does not qualify, 
or is not occurrent in anything.) Now, if we substitute *the sky* 
for ‘jc* in I, we shall face a peculiar Nyaya problem, which will 
render I invalid ! To wit : since the sky is not occurent in any- 
thing, its absence will be occurrent in everything including 
itself (for, as long as the sky is not occurrent in itself, the 
absence of the sky can be said to be occurrent in the sky). Now, 
since the absence of the sky is occurrentin everything, the absence 
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of the absence of the sky will not be oocuirent in anything. This 
amounts, in Nyaya theory, to saying that the absence of the 
absenceof the sky is fictitious! Therefore, I does not work in 
such cases (Q.E.D.)! 

In other words, if something is occurrent in everything includ- 
ing itself, it is an ‘ever-present’ property (in the technical sense 
defined by Nyaya, see § 2.4 above), and absence of such a 
property cannot be instantiated. 

The point of this rejoinder, stated simply, is this. If we reject 
II and III because of their lack of Universality, we should be 
prepared to reject I also on the same ground. But many Navya- 
nyaya authors, such as Mathuranatha, reject this rejoinder and 
maintain I as an acceptable version of Udayana’s comment on 
double negation. They also stipulate that the absence of the 
absence of the sky is identifiable with the sky, and hence 1 has 
universal application. In fact, if we accept the notion of null-class 
or empty class (of modem Mathematical logic), — ^a notion that is 
not easily accepted by Navya-nyaya — then the above stipulation 
is easily defensible. For remember, the sameness of the class of 
the loci of one with that of the other was a necessary condition 
for the equality of the two properties in the given context. Thus, 
one can say that both the sky and the absence of the absence of 
the sky are occurrent in such loci as are members of the null- 
class. It should also be noted that as long as the absence of the 
absence of the sky can be identified with the sky, a real entity, 
the orthodox Nyaya will never accept the absence of the 
absence of the sky as fictitious ! 

Let me conclude after discussing an incidental question which 
is often asked in this connection. If absence and difference are 
the two main kinds of negation, then one may expect the 
following combinations of them : 

(i) ~ ~ jc (using ‘ ~ ’ for ‘absence’). 

(ii) ~ — X (‘ — ’ for ‘difference’). 

(iii) X. 

(iv) — 

Navya-nyaya authors generally discuss (i) and (ii) but ignore (iii) 
and (iv). 1 have already discussed the meaning of combination 
(i). There is a general agreement among Naiyayikas regarding the 
status of (ii), viz., absence of the difference from xis identifiable 
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with an inseparable property of x, i.e., x-ness (may be» the 
essential property of x).^ Ingalls has given the Nyaya reason for 
this identification,* and, therefore, 1 shall not go into it here. One 
may only add that the argument in its esence is bassed on the 
condition of equi-locatability as before. This identification, 
however, leads to a difficulty which has already been discussed 
by Ingalls.* It may be remarked that if we use suitable paren- 
theses to clarify ambiguity and keep our rule I operating, we 
would not face the anomaly which apparently Mathuranatha had 
to face (and which Ingalls, accordingly, pointed out). For example, 
we can write : 

(a) /^(^ — a:)= '^Xj (where ‘x^’ stands for ‘x-ness’). 

(b) ^(— x) ^ —X. 

Note that the parentheses mark out the distinction between the 
left-hand side of (a) and that of (b). Thus, abbreviating ‘absentee* 
or ‘negatum* (pratiyogiri) by we get : 

(c) d of «^(^— x)--'^ — x==Xi. 

Now, if we stipulate that rule 1 should be first applied to cancel 
the uninterrupted succession of two absences before we apply the 
operation with d^ we can easily obtain : 

(d) d of ^ d of x)-^ X, 

Thus, we can avoid the undesirable consequence of accepting 
“a double nature” {ubhaya-rupatva) of^— x, that ofx and that 

of x^ 

Why does Navya-nyaya ignore a discussion of (iii) and (iv)? 
The reason will be obvious if we think about the meanings of 
these two combinations. Suppose, ‘blue* (i.e., ‘blue colour*) is 

^This is an interesting result from the point of view of the Buddhist apoha 
doctrine. Under one interpretation, *agovyavtttP means the absence of the 
difference from the cow, and this is exactly what the Buddhist would like 
to substitute for the universal cowness. Thus, instead of saying *cow* means 
cowness, one may say that *cow' means the absence of the cow-difference. 
*See Ingalls, p. 149; Mathuranatha uses this principle and says, **svavacc^ 
hirma-bhinnabhedar upasya . . . . 

*lngalls, p. 71-2. 

*While Mathuranatha admitted that sometimes^ — and sometime 
^ — x»x-ness, he was probably confused about the fact that these 
two results are different because they are derived in differedt ways. 
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substituted for 'x' in (iii). Now, ‘—blue’ will refer to difference- 
from blue-colour which is a property shared by all and only 
non-blue things. Let us call this property eulb?- Now, there are 
many other properties (and things) besides eulb, and all of them 
will belong to the class defined by the property difference-firom- 

eulb, that we may express by' — eulb’ (i.e.,by ‘ blue’). In other 

words, the last property cannot be a unique property of only 
blue things. Hence, it cannot be identified with blue, for, the 
necessary condition, equi-locatability;^ is not satisfied. Similarly, 
it can be shown that ‘diflference from the absence of blue* 
(derived from (iv)) expresses a property which is shared by every- 
thing except the absence of blue. Hence, from Nyaya point of 
view, these two properties are not very interesting. 

Let me emphasize that the above has not been an exercise in 
what may be called ‘comparative logic’. My attempt here has 
been an hiunbler one. T have tried to understand (myself) and 
explain some of the issues which Navya-nyaya (and by the same 
token, Indian logic in general) thought important, interesting and 
relevant to their way of philosophizing. In my exposition I have 
made use of certain modern (logical) terms. Some of 4hese terms 
have acquired very specialized and technical meanings in the 
writings of modern logicians. I have, however, taken some liberty 
with these terms (such qg double negation and equivalence) for 
the purpose of my exposition and translation. I think their 
intended meanings will be clear from the context of my discussion, 
and I sincerely hope that such uses will at least help our under- 
standing of the problems of Indian logie. 

^The idea of ‘eulb’ is from a comment of A. J. Ayer, ‘Negation’, p. 51-52 
(See his Philosophical Essays, 1963 edn.) One note for caution : Taking 
for granted the object/ predicate distinction, as is normal in first order 
logic, and using 'F' for ‘pot’, we have to say that to say that x is— F(in 
our sense of ‘ — ’) is not to say that (y) (Fyz^ y ^x). Rather to say that x 
is — Fisto say thatx^^y :NOT /^}. Note that the sense of‘— F’ is distinct 
from the sense of ‘Not F’ or *is Not F’ as used normally in predicate 
calculus. Thus it is that if eulb is taken to be the class of non-blue things, 
then things (classes, individuals, or properties) that are distinct from eulb 

will form the class of —eulb (or blue), i.e., to say that the — eulb is the 

class of things different from the class of non-blue things. 

This note owes its origin to a criticism of Mr. Christopher Peacocke of 
All Souls College, Oxford, who very kindly read my typescript, and whom 
I wish to thank here. 
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On the other hand, I deplore the view that maintains that 
Indian logic is too exotic and too remote from what we under- 
stand by logic today to be relevant to our modem style of 
philosophizing. For, I ihrmly believe that the study of Indian logic 
is almost as much relevant today as the study of Aristotle, Plato, 
and the Scholastics. These will certainly help us to gain insight 
into the problems of the philosophy of logic. It is also important 
to understand the exact nature of the questions the Indian 
logicians asked themselves, and thus to ask ourselves why they 
fail to solve certain problems satisfactorily. I wish to end with a 
quotation from Professor Ingalls on this issue.^ 

There are striking similarities between Western symbolic 
logic and Navya-nyaya. They deal with similar problems and 
are often guided by a similar spirit of inquiry... (but) the 
complexities of the one tradition are not readily translatable 
into the other. For all the similarities of subject-matter and 
spirit, the structures of symbolic logic and Navya-nyaya 
hre radically diflFerent. They differ not only as wholes; the 
difference permeates each detail of the architecture. 

Let me add also that such details and their differences are 
always philosophically interesting and certainly important. 

§2.7 ; The ‘Difference’ of Difference 

Navya-nyaya accepts, as I have already noted, two types of 
negation : absence and difference. This means that the meaning 
of the negative particle NAN is construed, depending upon the 
context, either as implying the absence of a property in a 
certain thing or a place, or as denial of identity between two 
objects. This distinction reflects, as 1 have noted in the previous 
section, the Navya-nyaya understanding of the underlying 
difference between two types of cognitive event. What is 
grasped by a cognitive event is usually expressed in a sentence. 
But the sentence cannot fully represent the underlying 
structure as well as the force of the cognitive event. In other 
words, some parts of what we may call the structured content 
of the cognitive event are not directly visible in its conventional 
linguistic representation, i.e., the sentence, although it is only 

^See Preface to O.C. Cuba’s book, Navya-nyaya system of Logic, p. xviii. 
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the sentence that we have accessible to us for our analysis study, 
introspection, and eventual reconstruction of the structure of 
the initial cognitive event. For, these events, as the Nyaya 
insists, are fleeting states, but to the extent they are verbalizable 
they leave their imprints on the language. 

In analysing a cognitive event, Navya-ny^ya invariably 
analyses the sentence that is supposed to verbalize it — a met- 
hod that I have been following hfsre. In fact, Navya-nyaya 
derives the structure of the cognitivd^ event involved, from the 
verbal, i.e., linguistic representaion of it. Consider : 

(1) “This is white.” 

(2) “This is a cat.” 

For the sake of simplicity, we are dealing with simple, declarative 
sentences. According to Navya-nyaya, (1) represents a cognitive 
event which identifies an object x as “this” and ascribes a 
property (called its qualifier) to it, viz., the property of having a 
particular white. The object so identified is called the qualificand 
in that cognition in relation to the property ascribed, i.e., the 
qualifier. Even the object x is not grasped by the cognttive event 
as such (without qualification), as the expression “this” indicates 
to the contrary. Navya-nyaya says that “this” has a sense, viz., 
that of being present in front of the cognizer, and, hence, the 
object jc is also qualified by this sense. For simplicity again, I 
shall ignore this and other complexities. The cognitive event 
connected with(l) would have the following structure, according 
to Navya-nyaya. 

Cl. The qualificand referred to by “this” is qualified by the 
property of having a particular white texture. 

Accordingly, (2) has : 

C2. The qualificand referred to by “this” is qualified by the 
property of being a cat. 

But (2), as it stands, is ambiguous, for it can also represent 
another cognitive event having a different structure. 

C12. The qualificand or the object referred to by “this” is 
identified with the qualificand cat that is qualified by the 
property of being a cat. 

The linguistic representations of both C2 and C12 will be the 
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same, but they are two distinct cognitive events. (In mod^n 
terminology, one may say that the above-mentioned ambiguity 
of (2) is reflected, at least in part, in the suggested alternative 
ways of symbolizing the structure of (2), e.g., “Fa” or “u-*”). 
A Navya-nyaya theory insists that a Sabdabobha or a hearer's 
cognition or understanding of (2) would always be like C12, 
while the speaker’s cognition could be either (C2 or C12). (sec 
also § 5.4 and § S.S). 

In its affirmative form, the ambiguity of (2) is seldom resolved. 
But, as soon as negation is involved, Navya-nyaya resolves the 
ambiguity by talking about two types of negation, absence and 
difference, which the cognitive episode concerned is said to have 
taken into account. 

(3) “This is not white.” 

(4) “This is not a cat.” 

If we follow the previous model of Cl and C2, we shall have 
cognitive events having the following structures : 

C3. The qualificand, etc., is qualified by the lack of being 
white, i.e., absence of being white. 

C4. The qualificand, etc., is qualified by the absence of the 
property of being a cat. 

But there is a strong feeling in the utterance of (4), that the 
cognitive event involved is given by. 

C14. The object referred to by “this” is different from, i.e., 
non-identical with, the object or qualificand cat that is 
qualified by the property of being a cat. 

C4 recognizes an absence as the qualifier (i.e., the main quali- 
fier) while C14 recognizes a difference as the main qualifier. 
Very roughly this amounts to saying that C4 involves a denial 
of a purported relation (other than identity) between the object 
and the property concerned, while C14 involves a denial of the 
possible relation of identity between the two objects. That is 
why, Navya-nyaya says that the first involves a relational 
absence (sariisargabhavd), while the second a difference or (as 
it is sometimes called) mutual absence {anyonyabhavd). 

One curious connection between absence and difference, 
according to Navya-nyaya, is this : Wherever one finds absence 
of potness, i.e., the property of being a pot, one can find, or 
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cognize difference from a pot. In other words, whatever lacks 
potness is also different from a pot and vice versa. Thus, absence 
of potness and difference from a pot are two distinguishable 
properties while they occur in the same locus or loci. But when we 
talk about double or repeated negation, Navya-nyaya uses almost 
the same criterion to eliminate innumerable negative formulations. 
Therefore, absence of absence of a pot is identified with a pot, 
mainly because wherever the first is present the second is present 
and vice versa. Hence, to avoid unnecessary multiplication of 
entities it has been said : 

“absence of absence of x 

Using almost similar argument, absence of difference from a 
pot is identified with potness (i.e., the property of being a pot). 
The difference from a pot is absent in all and only those things 
that are pots (a pot cannot be different from itself), and potness 
is present in all and only these things. All these and related 
problems have been discussed by D.H.H. Ingalls in his pioneer- 
ing work on Mathuranatha.^ 

The combination “difference from difference from x” Kas created 
an understandable confusion among the modern interpreters of 
Navya-nyaya. I wish to clear this muddle. First, we should note, 
Navya-nyaya does not use this combination very frequently, 
because it does not serve any useful purpose in the discussion 
of its logical theory. But it certainly raises an ontological issue 
and, hence, there is a brief reference to this problem in 
Raghunatha’s Paddrthaiattvanirupa^a (PTN), which has been 
translated and commented upon by K.H. Potter.® We should 
further note that the expression “difference from difference 
from x” is distinct from “different from whatever is different 
from X.” In Sanskrit, one would be expressed as ^^ghatabheda- 
bhedd*\ while the other ^"^ghafabhinnabhinnay The second 
expression clearly refers to the same thing as x. In other 
words, Navya-nyaya accepts the following identity. 

different from whatever is different from x.” 

But the property expressed by “difference from difference from 
x” is an entirely different matter, as we shall see below. 

Hngalls, p. 68, pp. 71-72. 

•Potter, p. 68. 
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In his commentary on the fifth definition of vydpti in the 
Vyapti-pancaka, Mathuranatha uses an identity principle that 
is formulated as follows.^ 

SI. ‘ ‘svavacchinnabhinnabheda -- s va” . 

In literal English this would be 

El. “Difference from whatever is different from anything 
that has x or is delimited by x= x." 

This is certainly not what is stated as 

“The mutual absence of the mutual absence of x = x” 

or “The difference from difference from x==x.” 

Let me explain El. There are two different principles implicit 
in the acceptance of El. The first principle is non-problematical, 
for, it is usually assumed in modern class logic. Two classes are 
held to be identical if and only if their members are so. In 
symbols, class a and class (3 are identical if the following 
condition holds ; 

(x) (xea=xep). 

It is also part of the theory that in a closed universe class y, 
the complement of the complement a, is identical with a. 

But, Navya-nyaya accepts, over and above this, a second 
principle with some reservations. It postulates that if there is an 
essential property belonging to all and only members of a class 
a and if there is another property belonging to all and only 
members of class j3, then those two properties are also identical, 
provided the classes are identical. 

Now, we can proceed to explain El . Suppose, *x' is sub- 
stituted by ‘blue-colour.’ Then the class of all and only blue 
things is given by the description “anything that is delimited by 
blue-colour”. 

Let us call this class a. Now, the class of whatever is different 
from blue things is given by the complement of a. At the next 
step, let us define class ,8 as the class of anything that is different 
from whatever is different from blue things. Now, it iS cleat 
from these definitions that both a and j3 will have as members 
all and only blue things, and, hence, they are identical. In fact. 


^Ingalls, pp. 149-50 
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P is the complement of the complement of a. So far we have 
said nothing against what is very common in the logic of classes. 
Our proposition so far can be stated as follows : 

“All and only blue things are different from whatever is 
different from anything blue.” 

The second principle which Navya-nyaya implicitly accepts, 
derives the following. 

Premises : 1. a=p 

2. All and only members of a have the essential property p. 

3. All and only members of j9 have the essential property g. 
Therefore 4. p = q 

What is it that all and only members of a have ? Any member 
of a is at least essentially blue, and, therefore, it has blue-colour. 
In other words, ‘p’ is ‘blue colour’. What is it that all and only 
members of p have ? Any members of p is at least different 
from whatever is different from anything blue. Therefore, each 
has what is describable as difference from whatever is different 
from anything blue. That is, g is such a difference. Therefore, 

“difference from whatever is different from anything blue = 
blue colour. Q.E.D. 

Now, I shall turn to a passage from Raghunatha’s PTN. 
Potter in offering his translation of this passage has emended 
the text, for, he thought, mistakenly I believe, that the author 
in this passage was talking about the identification of the 
above kind, viz.,^ 

‘*x is indentical with what is different from whatever is 
different from jc.” 

However, as I shall argue here, the text does not need the 
suggested emendation. The text of Raghunatha (as given in the 
Pandit edition) is translatable as it stands, provided we do not 
think that the author was talking about the above identity in 
this passage ; 

“anyonyabhavasyanyonyabhavo bhavatvam, samsargabha- 
vatvam ca.” 

Translating “anyonyabhava” as ‘difference’ we can say that 
^Potter, p. 68. 
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Raghunatha was talking about ‘the difference of difference of 
x' , and not about ‘the difference from whatever is different from 
anything that has x'. We have to understand the problem by 
introducing, as is customary in Nyaya, the notion of property- 
locus or superstratum-substratum. Suppose, we are talking about 
the difference from a (= blue-colour). Anything different from 
a would then be the substratum of this difference from a. 
Suppose, we denote this property or superstratum by “Da”. 
Then 

“Da = difference from a.” 

"Da" names a property which occurs in everything in the 
universe except a. (A further qualification would be needed, if 
we do not allow that a property can occur in itself. For, in that 
case, we have to exclude from the class of loci of Da not only 
a but also Da. But I shall ignore this complexity here.) Now, it 
is obvious that Da is one of the properties of this universe and, 
hence, different from other properties and other things including 
a. What about the property denoted by “difference from 
difference-from-a”, i.e., “difference from Da”? Let us denote the 
second property by “DDa”. Then 

“DDa= difference from difference from a.” 

DDa, as before, is said to occur in eveything in the universe 
except Da, but it also occurs in a. In other words, a is only one 
of the members of the class of loci of DDa. 

A problem arises due to what may be called the ‘recursive 
property’ of the language. The phrase “difference from” can be 
added to a word not just once or twice, but indeed innumerable 
times. Therefore, it is possible to have phrases like “DDa” and 
“DDDa” formed indefinitely. Are we supposed to say each time 
that each such phrase denotes a new, different property of the kind 
denoted by “Da”? In other words, Nyaya accepts the property 
denoted by “Da” as a negative entity included under the category 
they call abhava. It is to be noted that Navya-nyaya accepts 
seven types or categories of entities : substance, quality, action, 
generality, particularity, inherence and abhava (negation). The 
first six are grouped under bhava category, i.e., the positive 
category, which is contrasted with the seventh category called 
abhava or negative category. The negative category is sub- 
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divided into two types, absence and difference. We can look 
upon these categories as classes consisting of individuals or 
properties (for Navya-nyaya, there is very little difference bet- 
ween the two concepts) as members. Suppose, members of the 
first six classes (fjhava categories) as well as those of the class 
of absence {•‘sathsargabhdva) axe nameable by the following 
repressions : 

««A ** ** 

••If * ^8 9 

In that case the members of the class of difference would be 
nameable by 

“Dai”, “Da,”, "Da,” “Dan” 

Raghunatha says that Navya-nyaya accepts the first group of 
entities and the second group of entities as well. What about 
the entity named by “DDoi'l Would it be a member of the 
second group? The answer is no. For, the entity denoted by 
“Dai” does not fall under the first group. Therefore, by 
definition, the property named by “DDai” cannot fall 
under the second group. Would it form a separate sub- 
category of what is called difference. The answer is no, for 
(a) it is unnecessary and (b) it goes to add innumerable sub- 
categories to the second group. Therefore, Raghunatha says 
that the property denoted by “DDai” must fall under the first 
group, for, there is no other group left. The first group, as we 
have already noted, comprises all the positive {bhavatva) and 
one sub-category of abhava, i.e., samsargabhava, 

Raghunatha’s text (without the suggested emendation) is 
translatable, as : 

“The difference (mutual absence) of difference is (identical 
with) the property of being a positive entity (bhavatva) and 
that of being a relational absence as well. For, there will be 
infinite regress if we admit it to be (identical with) another 
difference.” 

The commentary (in the Pandit edition, p. 56) adds 

“Idaqi canyonyabhavatv&vaodnnasywyonyabhavam avalam- 
byoktam g^tanyonyabhavasya tu anyonyabhavo bhdvatvatp 

^Raghudeva, Comm. On Raghun&tha, The Pandit, p. S6. 
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saipsargabhavatvaip patadyanyonyabhavatvatp cety api 
bodhyam/’ 

I translate : 

“This has been said (by Raghunatha) having recourse to the 
difference from the set of all differences. The difference 
from the difference-from-a-pot, however, is (identical with) 

(a) the property of being a positive category, (b) the property 
of being a relational absence, and (c) the property of being 
(particular) difference from a cloth etc. This is understood.** 

Obviously, for each thing x, if x is a diflference (such as, the 
difference from a pot, the difference from a cloth), then x is 
also DIFFERENT from any positive entity as well as from 
any relational absence. Suppose, the d is defined as the set of 
all differences : 

(dj, d2, d3 dn ). 

Now, if the difference from all such differences is denoted 
by **Z)rf**, then such a property (the one denoted by is 

present in all and only those that are either a positve entity or 
a relational absence. The property denoted by therefore, 

is said to be identical with either the property of being a positive 
entity or a relational absence. A complexity will arise, if, 
instead of talking about the difference from all kinds of 
difference (first order) as above, we talk about the difference 
from a particular difference (say, difference from a pot—rfi). In 
that case, the second difference, namely, that denoted by **Dd^\ 
will reside not only in all positive entity and in all relational 
absences, but also in other (first order) differences, such as d^ 
and rfg- This explains the second statement of the commentary. 

The commentary goes on to note another view under **kecit^\ 
This maintains as against Raghunatha, that the difference 
from the difference from x is another difference, i.e., should 
fall under the category of difference. This, it is claimed, will 
not lead to an infinite regress. For, infinity will not be a fault 
when it is based on evidence or arguments (prama^id). The 
commentary continues * 

anyatha anyonyabh&vasyaivatiriktatvavilopaptasangat. 
Sarvatra tadadhikarapamatravrttidharma eva tatsvarupatva- 
kalpan^-sambhavad iti vadanti. 
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I translate : 

‘•Otherwise, difference itself need not be considered as an 
additional category. Everywhere we can imagine a property 
p identical with any other property q which occurs in all 
and only substrata of p. This is what they say.*’ 

I pointed out earlier that if the same principle on the basis 
of which the absence of absence of :x: is identified with x, or the 
absence of difference from a pot ‘is identified with potness, is 
insisted upon, then one may also identify difference-from-pot 
with absence-of-potness, for, these two properties have also the 
same locus. If this is conceded, then one may as well eliminate 
the category (or sub-category) difference and talk of only one 
category, absence. But apparently, Navya-nyaya feels strongly 
about a separate category difference; for, there is, Navya-nyaya 
argues, a stronger epistemic consideration in its favour. How 
about properties denoted by or Navya- 

nyaya does not discuss them, as far as I have read, and so I 
cannot tell either. 

§ 2.8 : Definition and Classification 

F. P. Ramsey in his The Foundations of Mathematics ; (1929 
edition p. 263) said : 

“Essentially, philosophy is a system of definitions, or only 
too often a description of how definitions might be given.” 

If by ‘definition’ in philosophy we mean something that is 
similar to the concept of lak^a^a in Sanskrit, then, surprisingly, 
the above comment would be true of several classical philosophical 
systems of India. The term lak^ai^a in Sanskrit has been used in 
many senses^ but in logical treatises it mainly stands for “defini- 

^In the grammatical tradition, for instance, lak^a^ stands for sutra or 
grammatical rules, and lakfya stands for words. (Cf. Mahabha^ya^ Pas- 
pa^hnika, Varttika 14). J. F. Staal has discussed this in his paper ‘The 
Theory of Definition in Indian Logic,** 33 (1961), pp. 122-6. One 
remark may be added to his discussion. The scheme for a sariyna sutra of 
Pflpini roughly corresponds to the notion of ‘^nominal or syntactical 
definition** of the modern formal logicians. Such definitions are explained 
as ‘‘conventions which provide that certain symbols or expressions shall 
stand (as substitutes or abbreviations) for particular formulas of the 
system**. They “may be theoretically dispensed with and all formulas 
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tion”. The general problem of “definition” as it is found in 
Sanskrit philosophical texts has been studied by many scholars.^ 
Mile. Biardeau has skilfully handled the question emphasizing the 
Nyaya and the Vedantic traditions,^ and recently J. F. Staal has 
attempted a “formalization of the theory of definition” inNavya- 
nyaya^ with the help of the notations of Boolean algebra.^ In his 
concluding remark, Staal notes that unlike a large number of 
cases in Indian logic the doctrines of laksana and samkara “show 
a marked extensional character”.^ I consider this to be slightly 
misleading. In any case, I shall examine here in detail the pro- 
blems connected with lak^a^a in Sanskrit. 

From a very early period the Nyaya school considered three 
elements to be the main concern of a philosophical treatise : 
uddesa (enumeration of the philosophical concepts), lak$ai3La 
(definition), and parik^a (examination of those concepts). 
The technique of definition, however, in which the Navya-naiya- 
yikas evince so deep an interest, was not clearly developed in the 
early school. Vatsyayana stated that the purpose of definition 
{lak^afjLci) was to differentiate an entity from that which does not 
possess the nature or essence® {tattvd) of that entity. Thus, insofar 
as the term “nature” or “essence” remained vague in meaning, 
the notion of laksana also remained vague. In the new school, an 

written in full.” See Alonzo Church, Dictionary of Philosophy^ (D. D. 
Runes) (New York), pp. 74-5. 

^See A. B. Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 153-4, S. Radhakrishnan, 
Indian Philosophy, II, p. 47, A. Foucher, La Compendium des topiques, pp. 
7-14, <&D. H. H. Ingalls, Materials for the study of Navya-Nydya Logic 
(to be abbreviated as MN), 1951, pp. 80-1. 

^See her “La definition dans la ponsee indienne”, JA, 1957, pp. 371-84. 
®Navya-Nyaya is usually considered to have begun with Gahgeia, whose 
date is now usually placed in the 14th centuiy A.D. See D. C. Bhatta- 
charyya, Bange Navya-Nydya Cared (Calcutta, 1952). 

®J.F. Staal, op. cit., p. 126. 

®He also refers to I. M. Bochehski, who holds that Indian logic is intensional 
and thus differs from Western logic which is more or less extensional in 
character. 

®Two different readings of the Nydya-Bhdtya are available : uddiffasya 
tattvavyavacchedako dharmo laktaruun, uddiffasya atattva-vyavacchedako 
dhcttmo lakfatjiam. I agree with Miss Biardeau in favouring the latter as 
stating the general principle of definition less vaguely than the other 
reading, but 1 think that the first reading may be more in keeping with 
V&tsy&yana*s style. See next section § 2. 9. 
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attempt was made to avoid this vagueness by specifying that the 
purpose of definition is to distinguish the ^definiendum* (lak^ya) 
from all entities that are different from it (itara-vyavartakatvam). 
Or, to put the pragmatic value of definition more clearly, it was 
said that its purpose was to facilitate the inference that the 
definiendum is distinct from any other entity {itara-bhedanumapa- 
katvam). A Nyaya definitiod^ {lakfai^avdkya) usually consists of 
two parts^: 2i lak$ya (definiendum) and a /£i/:^a(ia (definiens). In 
each case of a true definitiod, it wi|l be possible to formulate 
a sort of miniature syllogistic inference, of the form : ‘‘A (is) B, 
because C*’,® where the definiendum will occupy the subject 
position (jP€ik^a\ ‘^distinct from others”^ will be the sadhya, and 
the definiens will be the hetu. 

The content of the above inference evidently points to a con- 
struction of the definiendum and the definiens as co-extensive 
terms and ‘^co-extensive” may seem to have the same meaning as 
the term ^*samaniyatd‘* in Sanskrit. Here one may note that the 
Nyaya theory of definition does not generally rest on synonymity, 
but on sameness of reference. W. V. O. Quine in his Two Dogmas 
of Empiricism has shown that definition, in some bf the best- 
known senses of the term, rests on “the theory of meaning”, i.e., 
on synonymity,® but that in another sense, definition may rest on 
sameness of reference or extension.® This latter sense is found 
iBy dehnitiod is meant a sentence which expresses a definition. 

®Good Sanskrit never employs a copula in the present tense; it distinguishes 
attribution from predication by word order or by choice of structure. 

®The use of such types of sentences in representing the inferrential process 
in Indian logic clearly indicates that its language is somewhat intensional 
in character. Cf. R. Carnap's The Logical Syntax of Language (1959), 
Part IV, p. 246, where the author, while enumerating some of the important 
examples of intensional sentences, mentions also '^Because A, therefore B*’. 
®It may be noted here that this form of inference apparently fails when the 
definiendum is a kevaldnvayin (unnegatable) term like vdcyatva (*‘bcing 
nameable”) etc. To avoid unnecessary complications I wish to leave aside 
such exceptional cases in the present discussion. 

®Cf, From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass., 1961), Essay II, pp. 
24-7. 

^Op. cit,^ Essay Vlll, p. 312. “A general term t is said to be definable in 
any portion of language which includes a sentence S such that S has the 
variable x in it and is fulfilled by all and only those values of x of which 
/ is true. Definability so construed rests only on sameness of reference — 
sameness of extension on the part of t and S'\ It is evident that S here is 
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frequently in mathematical literature. Insofar as the Naiyayikas 
claim that the definiendum must be co-extensive with the definiens, 
the Nyaya theory of definition may be described as extensional 
and Staal deserves credit for having noticed this anomaly. But 
here some caution must be exercised. In translating ^^scunaniyata** 
as “co-extensive” we are liable to miss one important point. The 
word samaniyata contains the notion of niyama which is usually 
explained as a vyd/i/i-relation (cf., niyamas cdtra vydpakata). 
Thus, samaniyatatvam has been analysed by the Naiyayikas as 
follows : 

A. X is samaniyata with y if and only if jc is pervaded by y and 

also the pervader ofy. (Jatsatnaniyatatvam tad~vydpyatve sati 

tad-vydpakatvam). 

The following preliminary remark is necessary to explain this 
condition. The Naiyayikas in their logical analysis use a language 
structure which is carefully framed so as to avoid explicit men- 
tion of quantification, class, and class-membership. Consequently, 
their language structure shows a marked difference from that 
of the modern Western logicians. In class logic we use the 
notation “s” for class-membership and thus “xsa*’ is read as 
‘‘jc is a member of a” or “j: belongs to the class a \ Thus, we 
can express the fact that two general terms F and G have the 
same extension by using quantification and class-abstraction as 
follows ; 

(x) (XGa if and only if 

But the Naiyayikas instead of classes use properties and in lieu 
of the relation of membership they speak in terms of occurrence 

what is called an “open sentence” of the form "*x is F\ Thus schematically, 
the definitiod may be represented as “/= Fx'*. Open sentences, like terms, 
have extensions, and the extension of open sentences is the class of all 
objects of which the open sentence is true. (See W. V. O. Quine, Methods 
of Logic^ New York, 1961, pp. 89-104). Accordingly t and have been said 
to have the same extension here. 

iHere a and P stand for the class-abstractions corresponding to the terms F 
and G. That is, a designates the class of all objects of which the term F is 
true. This is but another way of saying that the extension of F is the class 
a. Similarly with p. Properties are, however, regarded in Ny&ya, as par- 
ticulars or individuals, as I have noted earlier. I shall avoid this complica- 
tion in the present context, for this point would not change anything 
materially here. 
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{vrttitva) and its reciprocal, possession. In other words, the 
simple predication “a is an F” (in symbols; Fa) which is inter- 
preted in class logic as “asa’*, would be interpreted in Nyaya 
metalanguage as occurs in a”, where the small letter "*/” is a 
property-abstraction (as opposed to a class-abstraction) of 
Moreover, instead of quantification, the Naiyayikas use “double 
negatives and abstract substantives” to accomplish the same 
result.* Note also that “negatives” are frequently embodied in 
what I shall call ^*t€rminV\^ Any nb^n substantive in Sanskrit 
can be taken as what I shall call a terminus^ inasmuch as it 
designates what may be treated as a dharma (property) 
occurring in some locus and also as a dharmin ( a property- 
possessor) in which some dharma or property occurs. To the 
Naiyayikas, just as ^^ghafah*' (a pot) can function as a dharma^ 
just so can ^^ghatdbhdvah^' (pot-absence, i.e., lack-of-pot or 
othemess-than-pot). Now, the following procedure is taken to 
state the condition for the co-extensiveness of the terms F and G. 

If “F“ and “G” are not already substantive expressions, so that 
they cannot be taken as termini in the above sense, then let “a” 
and be the corresponding substantivized terminTi^ Now we 
state, (see also § 2.3) : 

B. a is samaniyata with b iff^ (1) a does not occur in a locus 

where absence-of-6 does occur, and also (2) absence-of-a does 

not occur in a locus where b does occur. 

Here (1) gives the condition for the portion “a is pervaded 
(yydpya) by 6” and (2) gives the condition for the portion “a is 


^This can also be put as “a possesses/”. The Naiyayikas while not objecting 
to the latter form, usually find it more convenient to adopt the former one. 

actually designates the “essential” property of the entity to which F is 
applied. Perhaps we are here faced with some form of “essential ism”. See 
next section § 2. 9. 

*Thus Prof. Ingalls has said, “The Navya-Nyaya begins by removing all 
quantified statements by the use of two negatives and an abstract” in 
“The comparison of Indian and Western Philosophy”, Journal of Oriental 
Research (Madras), Vol. xxii, 1954, p. 7, 

®I use the Latin word *Uerntinus^^ and its plural *'terminV* in place of “term” 
to furnish the special sense of a substantivized word which may serve as a 
term in a Nyflya definitiod. Thus, in this special sense ^^gamanarrC'* is a 
terminus whereas ^^gacchatP* is not. 

^o substantivize a verbal expression the appropriate bhdvartha kft sufiSxes 
will be used, e.g., for gacchatU gamana (=gam + lyut).To substantivize an 
adjective or descriptive noun (e.g., “father”, “wife”, etc.) one uses the 
ta ddhita suffixes ^td or rva(-ness, -hood in Bn^ish). 

"This is a common abbreviation for the expression “if and only if”. 
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the pervader (yydpaka) of A”. (See definition (A) above). In Navya- 
nyaya language the conditions (1) and (2) are stated as follows : 

a is non-occurrent in the locus of the absence-of-A and is also 
not a counter-positive of any absence that occurs in the locus of 
A ( Tad-abhdva vad-avrtti ve sati tad- van'nUthatyantdhhdva-pror 
tiyogitvam)- 

Some further remarks on the nature of abstraction in Sanskrit 
are required. Navya-nyaya language, as we know, is generally 
intensional.Thus, in their scheme relations, such sissamaniyatatva, 
vydpyatvay are really relations-in-intension as opposed to 
relations-in-extension. The internal structure of this language 
can better be represented with the notations for intensiOital 
abstractions than those of class abstraction. I propose to use the 
symbol for the (intcnsional) property-abstraction, 

where the prefix “x”, like the quantifiers, is a variable-binding 
operator, but unlike a quantifier produces a singular abstract 
term when attached to a sentence. Thus, “being fire” or “fireness” 
can be represented under this convention as \x is fire]”. But 
it is important to note that when, instead of terms likefire, etc., we 

^ By using the transformation rules of class logic and truth-functional logic 
one can easily show that the two schemata given below are equivalent. 

(a) ix) (ArSa iff AcSp) 

(b) -“( 3 A:) (ixSa), — (ATSp)).— (gjc) ((xeP).— (^Sa)). 

Now if we interpret “a** as “the class of all objects or loci in which a 
occurs” and “S” as “the class of all such objects or loci in which d occurs” 
then the first half of schema (b) represents condition (1), and the second 
half represents condition (2) of (B) above. In (b) we have eliminated the 
universal quantifier ‘a:’ in favour of the negative and the existential quantifier. 
The manipulation is designed to show that the language of the Naiyayikas 
can be translated into extensional language involving quantification. The 
point to be noted is this : The Navya-nyaya language may be translated 
into extensional language although it is not by itself extensional. But this 
is not a case in favour of the Thesis of Extensionally, which (in its strongest 
form) holds that all intensional languages are translatable into extensional 
language. For a brief exposition of this thesis see R. Carnap, The Logical 
Syntax of Language. ILP, 1959, pp. 245-6. We can also eliminate “a” and 
“P” and express (b) in quantificational language using only “predicates” 
like F, G etc. 

(c) — (a-^) (Fat.— GA f).— (a^) (Gx.’—Fx) 

But note that neither (b) nor (c) reveals all the essential features of Navya- 
nyaya language, and that the variable x ranges over the domain of the 
loci. 
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use a “fragment of description”^ like lak^ya (definiendum), sadhya 
etc., the notation “jf [ x is laksyaY* will behave more like what 
is called an incomplete symbol^ than like a singular abstract term 
naming an entity. In fact, an expression such as is lak^yd*' is 
to be developed fully only in a descriptive phrase like “the object 
X such that xris the lak$ya of such-and-such a definition” (in 
symbols : When the Naiyayikas use such descriptive 

phrases for x without naming x, it is clear that they cannot talk 
directly about the abstract property of x by substantivi2dng (with 
suflixes or “-/a”) the term that describes jc. The usual 

practice of the Naiyayikas under such circumstances is to use 
another descriptive phrase to refer to such an abstract property. 
Thus, if X is described as the lak^^ya in a given context, the 
property-abstraction from x will be described by the Naiyayikas 
as the lak^yatdvacchedaka^ i.e., the limiting property of the 
relational abstract laksyatd, i.e., in symbols, the limiting property 
of x\x is lak^ya or definiendum ] in such a context. For instance, 
if “fire” is described as the lak^ya^ we can describe the property 
“being fire” or “fire-ness” as the limiting property of the rela- 
tional abstract lakfyatd in such a context. 

To extend the above convention for representing intensional 
abstraction, I propose to use the symbol “xj'C. . .:v. ” for the 

relation-in-intension,* Thus, the relation of samaniyatatva, etc., 
will be written as *^xy[x is samaniyata with yy\ where the order 
of the variables in. the prefix will determine the pratiyogin and the 
anuyogin of the relation in question, namely, the first will be 
taken as the anuyogin or “subjunct” and the second as the prati- 
yogin or “adjunct” of the relation.® 

^Prof. Ingalls has introduced this convenient term in his MN^ p. 45. 

^By ^’incomplete symbol’* is meant a symbol which has no meaning in isola- 
tion, but is only defined in a certain context. ’’They have a meaning in use, 
but not in isolation.” Cf. A. N. Whitehead & B. Russell, Principia Mathe 
matica^ Vol. I. Ch. Ill, pp. 66-7. 

®Since Peano it has been customary in logic to use this lo/o-operator to 
represent the descriptive phrases like ’’the object x such that”. 

*All the above notations for intensional abstraction have been adapted from 
W. V. O. Quine. See his Word <md Object (Cambridge, Mass., 1960), pp. 
164-6. 

®Each Nyaya relation has a ’’direction”, i.e., it can be conceived as proceeding 
from one relation to the other. In other words, a relation can ^ways be 
expressed in the form ’’relation of y to x*\ In such context the Naiyayikas 
describe y as the prattyogin, sind x eis the anuyogin of the relation in 
question. On this point see Ingalls, MiV, p. 40. 
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Now, to return to the problem of the relation between definiens 
and the definiendum. Let us illustrate the point with this defini* 
tiod : bharydtvam vivdhita-ndrltvam^ One may fairly translate 
this as "‘a wife (is) a married woman**, whereupon the lak^ya or 
the definiendum would be “wife** (Jbharya) and the lak^ai^a or 
the definiens would be “married woman’* (vivdhita-nart). Now, 
“wife” and “married woman’* can be said to be co-extensive, 
i.e., they have the same extension, because they can be taken as 
“predicators” (of degree one) having as extensions the correspond- 
ing classes which are equivalent.^ But since “wife” and “married 
woman** cannot be taken as the relata of the relation of sam- 
we ascend to the next level of abstraction, i.e., to our 
termini “wife hood” and “married-womanhood**. Actually, these are 
the two relata of the relation of and not “wife” and 

“married woman’*. It may be noted that this point will be missed 
if this relation is translated without reservation as “co-exten- 
siveness**. 

Now, to modify our previous remark, a definitiod in Navya- 
nyaya substitutes a lak^yatavacchedaka for the laksya of popular 
language. Accordingly, the lak^ania undergoes a corresponding 
change. This is clearly shown by the definitiod given above. 
Instead of vivdhita-ndri (the ordinary definiens in English), the 
abstract vivdhitandritva is taken as the lak^ana. This justifies 
the Naiyayikas’ claim that in a correct definitiod the lak^atjta 
should be samaniyata with the lak^yatavacchedaka (instead of 
saying that the definiens and the definiendum should be co- 
extensive). We can formulate the general definition of the rela- 
tion of samaniyatatva in intensional notation as follows : 

xy [jc is samaniyata with y^=^d^ xy[x is pervaded by y]« xy\x 
is the pervader of y] = xy [x: does not occur in a locus where 
absence of y does occur], xy [x is not absent from a locus 
where y does occur]. 

This corresponds to our conditions (1) and (2) given above. 
Now, it is easy to see that the violation of condition (1) gives 

^Taken from Gadadhara Bhattacharyya’s Vivahavaddrthali. 

*In thus stating the condition for co-extensiveness I have roughly followed 
R. Carnap. See his Meaning and Necessity (Chicago, 1956), pp. 14-25. 

H shall use the ordinary sign “-=d” for definition. This can be read as ‘‘is 
defined as’*. 
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rise to the defect of ativyapti (too wide a definition), and that of 
condition (2) to the defect of avyapti (too narrow a definition).^ 
A third kind of do^a (defect) mentioned by the Naiyayikas is 
asambhava which is but an extreme case of avyapti. It takes place 
iff' X is absent from all the loci of y.® The corresponding extreme 
case for ativyapti^ though conceivable, is not important in this 
context. But there is another peculiar case of avyapti noted by the 
Naiyayikas which is philosophically significant. This is technically 
called ^^aprasiddhydvydptV* ^ 

If both conditions (1) and (2) are violated, both the defects 
avyapti and ativyapti take place. The situation is as follows : x 
occurs in a locus where y does not occur and x is absent from 
a locus where y does occur.^ This brings us close to another 
problem, viz,, sathkara, which we shall examine presently. At 
any rate, the presence of two defects in one case is nothing to be 
wondered at, for this only amounts to saying that the hetu of the 
inference concerned® is defective in two ways. Actually, the 
Naiyayikas can construct an inference where the hetu is defective 
in all five possible ways.® 


^The Sanskrit definitions for these two defects are a-lakfya-vxttitvam and 
lak§yavrttitvam respectively. We can represent them in inlensional symbols 
as follows : (1) [x is ativydpta by >^]=d xy [x does occur in a locus where 
absence of y does occur]. (2) xy {x is avyapta by y] — d xy [x is absent from 
a locus where y does occur]. Using the convention discussed in footnote 1 
of p. 169, we can express these conditions in the language of class logic : 

(I) (jcsp)) 

(II) (^x) (— (xSa).xSp) 

Note here, that the variable x, as before, is to be taken as ranging over the 
domain of loci, which is not the case in the former expressions (b) & (c). 

“The Sanskrit definition is laksya-mdtrdvxttitvam. In symbols of class logic 
the condition is presented (using the convension of footnote 1 of p. 169) 
as follows : 

(III) (a:) (x8aID — (xsp)) 

Note that the word in Sanskrit accounts for the universal quanti- 

fication in symbolic expression. 

®For further discussion regarding this subject see Ingalls, A/7V, pp. 80-1. 

®In notations of class logic this can be put as follows : (gjc) (jc8a. — (xep)). 
(a^).( — ixe%). xSp). J. F. Staal has explained (op. cit.) samkara or “over- 
lapping** using the notations of Boolean Algebra as follows : 

has been already noted that the Naiy&yikas want to reduce all definitions 
to an inference of the form : A differs from other entities because B. See 
above. 

^E.g.gaur aSvo ghafatvat (A cow (is) horse, because of potness). Here all 
the five kinds of hetvdbhdsa occur. 
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Samkara is a problem related to the notion of logical classifica- 
tion. The situation which the Naiyayikas call samkarya, can be 
treated in the same manner sls samaniyatatvay vydpyatva^ etc*, 
viz., as a relation-in-intension between two termini (as before), 
belonging to the same level of abstraction. But samkara by itself 
is in no sense connected with the defects of definition (Jak^ana). 
The notion of samkara is philosophically significant, only when 
one is trying to determine whether a particular terminus abstrac- 
ted from an ordinary (general) term can be regarded as yd// (a 
generic real) or not.^ Since our present concern is not to inves- 
tigate the problem of jati or samanya proper, I shall proceed, 
after a brief remark on the notion of yd//, to examine the two 
problems connected with samkara^ e.g., how to formulate an 
exact definition of samkara^ and under what condition samkfira 
or samkarya will disqualify a terminus from being a jati. 
Since the second question is directly related to the problem 
ofyd/i, I shall take it up first. See also § 4.1. 

The nyaya concept of yd//, in its earlier phase, was undoubt- 
edly related to the familiar problem of universals. The earlier 
Naiyayikas betrayed a spirit of realism in upholding the doctrine 
of yd//. The pragmatic ground for accepting y*d//, namely, the 
need to explain why a general name is applicable to different 
individuals, was, however, furnished almost from the beginning. 
It was argued that there must be some permanent, characterizing 
entity or essence corresponding to the general name which 
accounts for the name being /rwe of different individuals. Such 
a theory was, however, subjected to the classic objections which 
have been raised against Realism. Moreover, the idea of essence 
invited still more difficulties. A hierarchy of Jati was admitted. 
Sattd (existence or being-ness) was accepted as the highest in the 
scheme. Under sattd, dravyatva, guntatva, and karmatva (answer- 
ing to the three general names, dravya or substance, guw, or 

is highly probable that the tei:m sathkara originally belongs to the Smrii 
literature which deals with problems of yar^a-sarhkara etc. Udayana in his 
Kirandvali on Praiastapada-bhdfya develops the notion of sarhkara at some 
length describing it as one of the five Jdti~bddhaka\. This theory . however, 
met trenchant criticism at the hands of Sriharsa and other philosophers. 
Even Raghunatha disputed it in his Paddrthatattvanirupaeam and also 
briefly in his Gifpc-^/rfl^dw/f-praXcdia-didA/// (particularly the problem of 
samkara with relation to bhutatva jamd murtatva). This specific problem has 
been discussed by many scholars since. See' Vdmvdridhi (ascribed to Gadfi- 
6k^Te),Paddrthama^4amm (of WeeidsLtXsf) (Prince of Wales Tei^t Series, 
No. 30) etc. 
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quality, karma or movement) were accepted as the three jatVs 
which together are considered to be exhaustive and also mutually 
exclusive. Points to be stressed in this connection are these : 
the question of jati cannot be compared with the medieval hierarchy 
of classes, where the class animal, for example, is divided into 
man and beast, or rather, man and not-man, nor with the modern 
hierarchy of classes and sub-classes of the mathematical logicians 
which invites the paradox of classes (Russell) and the antinomies 
of class and sub-classess (Cantor).^ I^e Naiyayikas thought of 
this jati as something real and indestructible, occurring in indivi- 
duals (yyakti).^ It is as real as an ordinary particular object, say, 
a pot. Just as an ordinary object, a pot, is determinable by 
space-time co-ordinates, and any other object of a similar “type” 
cannot occupy the same space-time co-ordinates, unless the one 
is totally included in and, therefore, becomes a part of the other, 
so also only one jati can occur in one individual and no other 
jati can occur in that individual, unless it is either included in or 
is inclusive of the former jati. This principle was implicitly 
followed with the result that only a few termini abstracted from 
general names can betaken to be naming /ar/’s. We can rephrase 
the condition for./d/f in a specific case as follows : 

C. If X and y are two termini naming two general properties 
shared by more than one individual, and if those two proper- 
ties are said to occur in one and the same individual (vyakti)^ 
then they can both be regarded as instances of jati, iff one of 
them is either included in or inclusive of the other. 

Violation of this rule gives rise to the situation known as samkara. 
A terminus under samkara is disqualified from being a jati since 
it violates this principle.® This is, in effect, a defect of cross- 
classification or overlap. 

^These antinomies are usually named after their discoverers. For a good 
exposition of them one may consult S. C. Kleene, Introduction to Meta- 
mathematics (New York, 1962), Ch. Ill, § 11, § 12. 

®The traditional Ny^ya holds the curious doctrine that the JdtV^ are real 
(sat, satsvarupa) but do not possess reality (sattd) by inherence. They were 
forced into this position by difficulties of hierarchy and of the relations 
between categories. If satta could possess sattd there would be the faults of 
dtmdiraya and of infinite regress. Cf. Kiranavall. 

®The principle in Nyftya language has been stated as follows : ^^sva-samana- 
dhikarapya-svAbhdvavadvfttitvAitad-ubhaya-sambamfftena jati-vUiffa-JMtvd- 
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Now, to formulate the definition of samkara is not at all 
difficult, if only we make certain that the relation of “inclusion” 
as expressed in the above condition be reframed using intensional 
language. I shall examine a definition of samkara offered by 
Gadadhara Bhattacaryya in his TattvacintamanUdldhiti-vivrtU 
The definition runs as follows.^ 

TaJ-Jaty-avydpakatve sati taj-jdti-vyabhicaritve sati taj-jdti- 
samdnddhikara^yam samkarah. 

Using the notation for intensional abstraction as before, this 
can be written as follows : 

x\x possesses samkara] = x\_x is not the pervader of a jdti a]. 
x\x is not pervaded by the same jati a] . x[x occurs in a locus 
where a occurs]. 

Example : by substituting ^Undriyatva^^ (sense-organness) for jc 
and ^^prthivltva^^ (earth-ness) for a we get a true statement, 
which proves that the former is disqualified from being a jdti by 
the latter. It is, however, clear that sariikara is here defined with 
relation to a Jdti term. But there is another kind of samkara 
which the Naiyayikas call ^^paraspara samkara"*^ for instance, the 
relation between bhutatva and murtatva. In order to apply the 
above definition of sarhkara here, it is necessary to deliberately 
ascribe jdtitva to one of the two, so that the other can be tested 
for sathkara. But such an ascription (called dpddand) is entirely 
deliberate, and is made only for the purpose in question. Thus, 
here also the whole notion of sarhkara amounts to this : it is a 
sort of relation-in-intension between two terming and it deter- 
mines that not both of them can be Jdti, i.e., at least one of 
them is not Jdti, Sarhkara, in Nyaya theory, may disqualify a 
terminus from being a Jdti whose status as Jdti is yei to be 
proved, but it cannot do so where such status has been proved 
through some stronger means. 

Thus, from what has been said it can be seen that the doctrines 
of laJ^^av^a and samkara can be translated into extensional 
language. And one will readily grant that such translation is a 


vacchedena sva-samdnadhikarar^tyantdbhava-pratiyogitv&hhava-niyamaV* 
Note that the expression **jdtitvdvacchedend*' has the force of a universal 
quantifier. 

'^Sci^Gddddharl {^Ckowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Vol. 42), p. 91. 
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valuable aid to our understanding of Navya-nyaya. But such 
translation does not always reveal, and, in fact, if not used with 
constant caution may actually obscure, the essential features of 
the language-structure adopted by the Naiyayikas. In their analysis, 
as we have seen, the Naiyayikas cling to intensional abstraction, 
and speak of their abstract properties as intensions of the predica- 
tes and sentences, rather than of classes and truth-values. 

§ 2.9 : Definition, Differentiation and Essence 

A. N. Whitehead once described some philosophers as “poor 
definition-cutters with logical scissors.” Similar derogatory 
phrases have been applied to the Navya-naiyayikas by their 
compatriots in India. This only shows the importance Navya- 
nyaya has put on clear and precise formulations of lak$ana (of 
‘definitions') of logical and philosophical concepts in any 
systematic treatises (cf., sdstra\\ have translated “laksana” by 
“definition” in English, although I do not thereby claim that 
the function of laksaria in Sanskrit philosophic activity is exactly 
and neatly matched by the function of “definition” in Western 
logic. In fact, few philosophical (and logical) terms in Sanskrit 
are translatable in this way into English or in Western philoso- 
phical language. But using the principle of charity we select a 
translation that comes close enough so that our discussion of 
classical Indian philosophy can proceed in modern terms. Such 
a procedure seems quite acceptable (in fact, is current among 
modern writers) provided care is taken to explain the concept 
in question in intelligible manner in the course of our discussion. 

Sometimes laksa^a is understood to be the defining property 
or properties. However, “lak§aoa” or “definition” is also used 
ambiguously to denote an act that the philosophers perform when 
they utter a definition-sentence. Arguably, lak^arta in this sense 
may belong to the class of ‘illocutionary acts', the kind described 
by Austin and Searle.^ As an illocutionary act, it is also correla- 
ted with what has been called a ‘perlocutionary' act. In fact, 
some sort of a speech-act analysis of the act of definition, i.e., 
lak^arLQy may be fruitful, although this will not be my concern 
here. 

^Austin, (1962) pp, 98-99, Searle, p. 54ff. 
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In ordinary Sanskrit ^'‘lak^aria^^ generally means a mark, an 
indicator or even a characteristic, and accordingly, 

means the indicated entity. Philosophers have taken 
these two terms to use them in a rather technical sense, 
which is not entirely unrelated to their ordinary sense. The 
grammarians (Paniniyas) use the same pair of terms in a slightly 
different sense. The sutras of Panini which embody the rules of 
grammar are called lak^ana^ and the correct forms derived in 
accordance with these rules are called laksya. This has given 
rise to some confusion in the minds of some modem scholars. 
But G. Cardona has set the matter straight by pointing out 
that there is a much simpler explanation of this phenomenon.^ 
^^Laksand"^ means “explanation through characterization”. A 
grammatical rule or a sutra is called a laksa^a^ because it 
characterizes (i.e., explains) the correct speech. In fact, we should 
note that a lak$ana does not mean a sutra or a grammatical 
rule in the sense of stating a regularity of the word derivation. 
(This was the confusion of Al-George.)^ But a laksana^ of course, 
stands for a sutra which states a grammatical regularity. By 
formulating a sutra^ Panini does not simply state a regularity 
of word-derivation (in a ‘descriptive sense’), but also recognizes 
that there are correct word-forms (cf., sddhu-sabda) which are 
explained through derivation, etc., by the sutra in question in 
such a manner that they are thereby distinguishable from in- 
correct, ungrammatical forms (cf., apasabdd). In other words, 
one of the functions of the sutra is to indicate^ i.e., it serves as 
an indicator of, the forms that are grammatically correct (so that 
the incorrect forms are excluded). Viewed in tliis way, it does 
not come as a surprise that the sutra will be called lak^ar^a 
‘indicator’ and the correct forms lak^ya ‘the indicated’. I suggest, 
therefore, that this (grammarians’) use of the pair ^lak^ya-lak^and 
is also connected with the logicians’ use of the same pair, for 
which one may adopt the translation ‘defined-definition’ in the 
absence of any better terminology. 

Vatsyayana states under Nydyasutra 1.1.3 : “This sdstra 
proceeds in three ways. Enumeration or naming (of the cate- 
gories), (their) definitions (laksartd) and examination (of those 
^Cardona, p. 328. 

*Al-George, pp. 213-21. [“Laksana. grammatical rule”. Festschrift K, C, 
Chattopadhyaya^ 1971.] 
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definitions).”^ What Vatsyayana says here is, in fact, true generally 
of philosophical treatises of all other schools of classical India. A 
philosophical treatise would, according to this style of philoso- 
phizing, formulate definitions or lak$<vtas of the concepts or 
categories accepted in the system, and then examine, i.e., ascertain, 
with the help of prama^ias (means of knowing) whether the 
defined object (lakfita) conforms, in fact, to the definition as 
given. After formulating a definition, the philosopher proceeds 
to show why and how his definition adequately meets the 
acceptable standard or the necessary requirements of a definition 
and how the defined objects and only such objects are 
characterized by the definition, i.e., the defining property or 
properties suggested by him. This eventually leads him to a 
discussion, and a critique, of the rival theories and inadequacy 
of rival definitions of the same concept. 

Let us now see whether we can regard lakfc^a (in Vatsyayana’s 
sense) as an illocutionary act. What is a iakfa^a or what I 
have called a definition here ? Vatsyayana answers : It is the 
property that distinguishes the object to be define^ from what 
it is not.^ This answer underlines the fact that a philosopher 
gives a definition by assigning to the object or objects the 
defining property (laksaiyd) and by his act of definition he 
intends to produce some effect or consequence, i.e., an awareness 
in his students or readers so that they would be able to recognize 
or identify the object or objects defined as distinct from others. 
This is, it seems to me, comparable to what is called a ‘perlocu- 
tionary-effect’ of an illocutionary act. 

Uddyotakara makes this point clear in answer to a slightly 
different question. It is asked why Ak^apada (the supposed 
author of the Nyayasutras) formulated a separate statement 
(sutra 1.1.3) for classifying the (means of knowing) 

into four, while it would have been obvious that there were 
(according to Ak^pada) only four pramOpas from the fact 
that he formulated definitions of only four such pramaauis. 
Uddyotakara’s answer amounts to saying that the intended 
effect of the act of definition is different so that the students or 

WatsyAyana, p. 181. 

*Ibid., p. 181. See also Staal, pp. 122-6. 
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readers would not have understood from such definitions that 
there are only four pramartas. I quote 

‘*Such a contention could have been conceded ; since four 
(pramdrias) have been defined (by Aksapdda\ it is understood 
that there are only four pramdnas (according to him). But 
this is not so. For, a definition (Jak^and) is the ground/ 
reason for differentiating the object (to be defined) from 
others. Certainly, the definition differentiates the object 
(paddrthd) from those similar to it as well as from those 
dissimilar. But, it cannot perform the function of restricting 
(cf., niyamd) the number (so that one would understand that 
there are only four pramdrias). Such restriction is intended 
by another act (different from the act of definition). That 
there are no further pramdnas (besides the four defined) is 
not understood from the definition. .. .Therefore, the 
classificatory statement (in Ns. 1.1.3) is justified, as it is 
intended to resolve the doubt (whether there are further 
pramdms or not).” 

What Uddyotakara tries to explain here is easily grasped by 
distinguishing between two different kinds of illocutionary acts 
with two different intentions and conditions. One is the act 
consisting of a classificatory statement (vibhdgoddeia) performed 
by uttering Nydya-sutra 1.1.3 intended, among other things, to 
restrict the number of pramdnas to four, and the other is the 
act of definition of the four pramdrias performed by uttering 
Nydyasutras 1. 1.4-1, 1.8, intended to allow the readers, among 
other things, to recognize them and differentiate them from one 
another as well as from those that are not pramartas. One 
further point to be noted in this connection is this. If the act 
of definition in this sense is an illocutionary act and its per- 
locutionary effect is differentiation of the object to be defined 
from similar and dissimilar objects, then the above Nyaya 
definition of definition in terms of assigning a differentiating 
property may be seen as an acceptable attempt to define an 
illocutionary verb in terms of its intended perlocutionary , effect. 

Vacaspati Mi^ra comments* : ‘‘Defining is speaking of the 
unique reason or evidence (what is technically called kevala^ 

^Uddyotakara, pp. 183-4. (A Thakur’s edn. Nyayadarfana). 

*Vacaspati, p. 186. 
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vyatireki-hetu in Uddyotakara’s system). That (unique evidence) 
determines the items or things to be defined by separating or 
differentiating them from similar things as well as dissimilar 
things”. In other words, Vacaspati thinks of definition as a 
means of supplying a property, a ‘unique evidence’, for making 
a valid inference regarding the distinction of a set of things 
from what they are not. The nature of this valid inference 
is discussed below. 

A well-known controversy in fee West, as far as the 
theory of definition is concerned, is usually formulated in the 
form of a question : What do we actually attempt to define ? 
Things ? or, words? This point is reflected in the usual distinc- 
tion that is made in the West between a real definition and a 
nominal definition. If we define things, it is a real definition, and 
if we define words, it is a nominal definition — so goes the 
standard interpretation. A third alternative, which steers clear 
of both, is added by asserting that we define concepts, 
neither words nor things. What about the well-known defini- 
tions offered and discussed by the respectable ^cient and 
classical (Western) philosophers ? There is a strong philo- 
sophic tradition, initiated by the Greek ‘triumvirate’, 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, which regards real definition 
as part of an important style of philosophizing. It may 
be surmised that they were not the target of such attack by 
A.N. Whitehead as I have already mentioned in the beginning 
of this section. It is believed that when Socrates asked “What 
is Knowledge” or “What is the Soul?” he was asking for a real 
definition. He was not merely concerned with the ‘meaning’ or 
‘use’ of the word ‘knowledge’ or ‘soul’. The purpose of a nominal 
definition is roughly to establish or inform the meaning of a 
word or symbol. This process of real definition has been discre- 
dited in modern times in the West and the nominal definition has 
been preferred with the growing recognition of the importance 
of language in philosophy. Attempts have been made to focus 
upon nominal definitions, even to rephrase the older question 
about things, “What is X ?” into the question about meaning, 
“What is meant by Philosophers, according to this theory, 

is supposed to formulate a nominal definition, lexical or other- 
wise. This does not, however, discredit the so-called real defi- 
nitions practised by the classical philosophers. For, in spite of 
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their misconception about what they were defining, things or 
names, it is possible to derive philosophic insight from such 
definitions as well as to understand or rephrase them as nominal 
definitions of the useful kind or as legislative definitions for 
their systems.^ 

The dispute between real and nominal definition has been 
somewhat counterproductive in the Western tradition. And the 
by-product of the dispute has led to such views as that definition 
is tautology and, therefore, fruitless or that definition is only 
‘an insistence on hard-headed clarity/ ^ In fact, barring some 
technical as well as some trivial uses of the term ‘definition’, one 
can regard, with some ingenuity, most definitions as a very 
useful sort of philosophic activity by which a word ora symbol 
is explained in the sense that its meaning is rendered precise for 
a discourse, to enable one (the student, the reader) to correctly 
apply it to things or items it is supposed (or intended) to apply. 
If definition is understood in this way, then it will seem that 
the Indian theory of laksana is not a strange sort of activity 
entirely unrelated to the Western notion of definition. 
Having made tliis point, I wish to concentrate on the Indian 
philosophers and the problems and disputes they engaged them- 
selves in with regard to laksana.^ 

^Robinson (1954), pp, 12-34. 

There is one particular use of definition that is most current in modern 
logic. It is sometimes called conscxtual definition for eliminative purposes. 
This is how the logical connectives of the propositional calculus, for 
example, were defined in Ptindoia Mathenuitica. These connectives were 
given a ‘definition in use’. They are what the authors of the Principia 
called ‘incomplete symbols’ and, hence, defined ‘contextually • What is 
given meaning by the definitions are these signs in their contexts. 

Quine sharpens the notion of what he calls an eliminative definition as 
follows. “What is required of an eliminative definition of a word FF, on 
the basis of some accepted defining vocabulary Vy is that it explains how 
to paraphrase every sentence S, in which the word W occurs, into a new 
sentence that contains only word’-" of V and S other than W' “Vagaries 
of Definition” in Ways of Paradox and other essays, 1976 ed., pp. 54-55. 

* Whitehead A. N., Adventures of Ideasy p. 91 . 

®One significant distinction between the Indian (nyaya) notion of lak$ar^a 
and the Western (say, the Socratic) notion of definition is that the former 
allows the possibility of a number of parallel defining properties of the 
same set of objects, while the latter insists on presenting the essence (cf., 
real definition) of the objects to be defined. Cf., Socrates’s reply in Theaeta- 
tusy “What the thing itself is,” Plato 146e. Nyftya looks for some (one of 
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Let us come back to the specific problems that arise in 
connection with lak^arta in the Indian context. One usual objec- 
tion {purvapakfd) raised against the activity of definition is 
given as follows. It is either useless, or it leads to an infinite 
regress. It is useless, for, the defining property does not certainly 
create the items to be defined. Nor can it generate a precise 
understanding of such items or things, for, we are mostly 
familiar with the things themselves cjyen before we are presented 
with a definition. If we insist, howevfer, that precise understand- 
ing comes only through a definition, then that definition i.e., 
the defining character itself, should need to be defined by another 
definition so that we can assign it as the defining character after 
having a precise understanding of it. This will then lead to infinite 
regress, for the process will never end. Therefore, the conclusion 
is that definition is useless. 

Vacaspati in reply to such objections has said that definition is 
meant for such persons as are unable to clearly identify the 
objects or things concerned as distinct from those that are not, 
due to some confusion {yyamohd) or other.^ Udayana has 
explained 

It is not that everybody is confused, so that there could be 
no teacher and none to be taught. Nor is it that there is 
confusion (imprecise understanding) with regard to every- 
thing, so that there would be infinite regress. Nor is it 
that every item causes imprecise understanding, so that 
there would be no knowledge. Nor is it that every item is 
(entirely) unknown so that the defining character will lack 
any substratum to begin with. 

Udayana’s last point is rather technical in nature and hence 
needs some explanation. The logical defect called asrayasiddhi 
(literally, ‘lack of a proper substratum’) arises if a property is 
assigned by a sentence to such a locus or substratum as is 
entirely unknown (to both the speaker and the hearer). The 


several) unique properties in a definition ilakfana\ while Socrates looks 
for the essential property. I believe that essential properties, if there are 
any, should be only one for each set of objects, whereas there may be 
several unique properties belonging to the same set of objects. 

^vacaspati, p. 209, line 6. 

‘Udayana, Pariiuddhi, pp. 242-3. 
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defect is connected with the problem of empty subject term in 
logic (see § 2.1, § 2.2). Udayana’s solution here is that what 
we define cannot be entirely unknown, for, that would render 
the defining act impossible. What we define is, at least, vaguely 
familiar to us, or we have a general, though imprecise, 
acquaintance with it (cf., samanyajndna). For, without such 
an acquaintance, there cannot arise the required desire to 
know or understand it precisely. And without such a desire 
which leads to the question “What is X" (cf., fiJHasa), the 
act of definition does not follow.^ 

The situation is, it is argued, comparable to the initial doubt 
with regard to the specific nature of a thing and the eventual 
resolution of it when a decision has been reached on the basis 
of some specific evidence. Doubt cannot arise, according to both 
Nyayasutra 1.1.23 and Vaiiefika-sutra 2.2.16, unless there is 
some acquaintance with the object of doubt. From a distance, 
we see something and then wonder, i.e., doubt, whether it is a 
man standing there or a dead tree-trunk. When we have further 
evidence, such as, arms and legs, we decide that it is a man. 
We need not insist, unless, of course, we are indulging in 
Cartesian doubt, whether our so-called evidence is really 
an evidence, for, our ordinary doubt is resolved, for 
all practical purposes, in the above manner. Similarly, if a 
defining character that has already been assigned seems to be 
vague or imprecise to the hearer, we may resort to further 
definitions. This certainly does not regress to infinity, for, it is 
possible to soon reach such characters as are clearly re^gniz- 
able by both the speaker and the listener. Thus, it is said 
by Udayana, “na hi sarvatra sandi/tdndh purufdh". “It is not 
that people entertain doubt with regard to everything. 

Bhasarvajfia points out that it would be impractical to 
entertain a doubt or an indecision in the case of each definition. 
For, the person addressed to in the act of a definition is a 
listener in a situation where some communication is supposed 
to place. To make communication possible, it is ^sumed 
that he understands certain basic categories, or is familiar with 
them. In other words, he understands, at least, which things 

'Cf. AristoUe in Posterior Analytics : “When we know that it is. we inquire 
what it is.” 89 b 34. 
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certain words apply to or what is meant by them. Therefore, 
when the definer defines something in terms of such basic words, 
it would be improper to claim that he still generates doubt in 
the mind of his listener. In such cases, there is no further 
regress. If, however, he does not have a listener who can 
understand the application of certain basic words, it would be a 
worthless enterprise to utter words for the purpose of defining 
anything. Such extreme cases, it is argued, may be ignored, just 
as we ignore the rumblings of a mhd man. A mad man, for 
example, may utter anything pointing at a tree, we need neither 
take it to be a question for giving a definition of the object, 
nor can we use the utterance for defining that object. 

It is sometimes argued that one can possibly define (giving 
some unique character) everything else but not what we call 
a definition. BhasarvajSa replies that it is untenable. For the 
definition of definition can be reflexive. Just as the unique 
character of definition (cf., laksapa-laksafa) characterizes each 
item that is called a definition, it can, at the same time, 
characterize itself uniquely, i.e., differentiate itself from what 
is not a definition. It is argued that reflexivity does not always 
generate a paradox. If one utters ‘‘all sound (noise) is imper- 
manent”, one does not exclude the utterance itself which is also 
a sound. “The scriptures should be read” can also be part of 
the scriptures which are prescribed to be read. And light can 
make other things visible including itself. All these examples 
are used by Bhasarvajna to remove the alleged paradoxicality 
of the definition of definition.^ 

The parallelism between the knowledge of the defining 
character and that of the specific evidence (yisefa-vijnana) is 
more than peripheral. For, according to the theory we are 
trying to expound here, the following holds true. If a 
specific evidence, say a, is what allows us to ascertain that 
somethings is A ( ‘This is an A’^ is concluded on the basis of 
our awareness of a through an inference), then a would be a 
defining character of A. In other words, with the help of a, we 
would be able to differentiate any A from what is not A, and a 
definition-sentence could be given as : 

“A is what has a.” 

^Bhasarvajfta, Nyayabhufa^ comm, on his Nydyasara, p. 6. 
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This is, at least, the considered opinion of Bbasarvajna in his 
Nyayabhusarta 

“ **defining character”, ‘‘mark” and “evidence” are 

synonymous.” 

We are now at the heart of a very significant controversy 
over the theory of definition or lak$aiia between two most well- 
known Naiyayikas, Bhasarvajna and Udayana. I shall briefly 
discuss this controversy here, for it throws a flood of light on 
the understanding of the nature and purpose of definition by 
Indian philosophers in general. Bhasarvajna argues that if a 
characteristic is specific enough so that the recognition of it 
leads to the correct identification of an object or a set of 
objects, then there is no harm in calling the said characteristic 
the defining character or laksana. A problem arises, however, if 
the character in question over-extends to an object or objects 
not members of the set in question. This is technically called the 
fault of ‘over-extension’ (ativydpfi). In that case, the character- 
istic in question does not qualify to be a defining character, 
although it may be used for identification in some given 
circumstances. We may identify a number of bulls by their 
horns, but the property of having horns can not define the 
class of bulls; for, others, buffaloes and goats, have horns 
too. But if we can recognize some specific types of horns that 
are only foundin bulls, there is no harm, according to Bhasarvajna, 
in allowing possession of such horns as the defining character 
of bulls. We cannot counter that, if we recognize the specific 
type of horns by which we have already identified the bull, 
then, the purpose of definition (identification of the object as 
distinct from others) has been defeated. For, first, we do not 
recognize usually all the bulls in the world at a time. Second, 
the definition is intended to resolve uncertainties about the 
borderline cases. It is quite possible that after seeing some bulls 
we may be familiar with the particular type of horns (if at all 
such a type exists), and then on future occasions, noticing such 
a particular type of horns, we may call the object “a bull”. 
This is how, for example, the jeweller examines and differentiates 
a real gem from a fake one. Therefore, the procedure is a valid 
one, neither circular nor useless. 

^BhAsarvtufia, Nydyabhufatta, pp. 7-9 
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A property that is over-extensive in the above sense cannot 
be accepted as the defining property without some qualifications. 
How about the property or character that is neither over- 
extensive nor co-extensive, but, to indulge in another neologism 
in English, under-extensive {avydptd)^ i.e., too narrow? An 
example that is frequently discussed is derived from the Vaise^ika- 
sutra 1.1.6. The Vaisesikas apply the term ^"dravya"" = “substance” 
not only to the four elements, earth, air, water and fire, but 
also to such ubiquitous entities as the sky, space, self or soul, 
and time, as well as to mind. The above sutra introduces several 
alternative definitions of substances (see §4.1). One that 

isnon-problematicalsays, “A substance is that which has qualities 
(gw?in).” A list of qualities is then given, and in fact, it is shown 
that each substance (or, what is called “substance”, according 
to them) has some quality or the other. But a problematical 
statement is, “A substance is that which has action (kriya).^^ 
Since action is identified, in the system, with any sort of move- 
ment, it is clear that some substances, such as, the ubiquitous 
space or time cannot have action. Thus, if th^statement is 
interpreted as ‘whatever is a substance has action’ then it would 
be wrong. Bhasarvajna argues that it should mean, “Whatever 
has action is called a substance.” This will be true, since action 
cannot be found in a non-substance. Bhasarvajna insists that 
action, even though it is under-extensive or narrow, can be 
regarded as the defining character of the substance. For, its pre- 
sence can still help us in determining a substance, although it 
cannot exclude all and only non-substances from the set of 
substance. This was a liberal view about the defining property, 
which Udayana and others refused to accept. This view supports 
a weaker relation between the defining property (lak^ana) and the 
objects to be defined (lak^yd)^ which can be expressed as; If there 
is the defining property present, it is the object to be defined, 
but not vice versa. 

Udayana argued for a stronger relation between the defining 
property and the objects to be defined. It is called the relation 
of ‘co-extensiveness’ or samaniyatatva^ expressed as : There is 
the defining property present, if and only if it is the object to 
be defined. Therefore, any property, over-extended or under- 
extended in the above sense, will not qualify to be a defining 
property according to this view. This has been the prevailing 
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view of the later Naiyayikas.^ I shall discuss this view 
in some details below after I have raised and answered another 
objection against the liberal view of BhasarvaJSa. We have 
already seen, in the previous section, how samaniyatatva and 
‘co-extensiveness’ may not be the exact parallels, although they 
are very similar. 

Udayana criticized Bhasarvajha as follows.^ According to 
the liberal interpretation, any evidence or mark, as long as 
it is invariably connected with i4, the object to be defined, will 
be regarded as the defining character of (I use ‘evidence’ as 
a convenient translation of hetu here.) Therefore, we have the 
following inference : 

“Something is an A because it has a 

And Whatever has a is an A, such as, the case p.” 

If this is conceded, then, Udayana argues, not only the dis- 
tinction between an evidence or ‘mark’ (linga) and a defining 
character is eliminated, but also the purpose of definition is 
defeated. For, the purpose of definition (Jak^ana) is : either (a) 
to differentiate -4’s from not or (b) to warrant 

successful application of the expression “/4” to the relevant 
objects. One is called technically vydvrtti^ and the other vyava- 
hdra. These two can also be called the ‘perlocutionary’ effects 
of the act of definition. Now, differentiation is possible if we 
reach a negative conclusion on the basis of the evidence a, such 
as, “something is not a non-A.” However, if we depend, for 
the required inference, upon the invariable concomitance bet- 
ween a and the property of being an and if we insist at the same 
time that such concomitance is derived from positive examples, 
(i.e., cases where both are present), then we usually obtain a 
positive or affirmative conclusion of the above kind (“something 
is an >4”). We cannot, however, differentiate certain entities from 
non->4’s on the basis of such a mark or evidence, a, for a may 
not be present in some A’s, according to this theory. Secondly, 
Udayana argues, he who has recognized some .4’s can successfully 
apply “yl” even without depending upon the recognition of 
a. And he who has recognized no A's cannot apply “^4” 
successfully any way. 

^Annaipbhatta* P- 121. See also StaaJ, op, cit. 

’Udayana, Kira^avalU P* 29. 
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Udayana’s second objection has, I think, already been 
answered above by our *‘buir’ example. Udayana*s first objec- 
tion can also be answered partially. For, it can be pointed 
out that differentiation as the purpose of definition is not 
defeated as long as ‘‘it is an A** is held logically equivalent to 
“it is not a non-yi.” 

Udayana uses definition in a restricted sense, as I have already 
noted. Following the line of Uddyotakara and Vacaspati, he 
thinks that the defining property k should only be ‘co-extensive’ 
or ‘co-pervasive’ with A’s, it should neither be present in any 
non-^, nor fail to be present in any A, In other words, the 
definition should avoid the fault of over-extension as well as 
under-extension. Therefore, an under-extensive, or narrow, but 
non-promiscuous (avyabhicdrin)^ property like action cannot be 
regarded the defining property of substance. Besides, Udayana 
argues, the act of definition should make only a particular type 
of inference possible, not just any type. This type is called 
kevalavyatirekin^ and can be illustrated as follows : 

“Everything that is an A differs from non- A. 

For it has a,” 

where the definition sentence reads 

“/I is what has a.” 

It may seem that the above inference requires the following 
general statement to be true (supplying the required relation of 
vydpti or ‘pervasion’ between a and the property of being an A): 

“All and only A's have n.” 

If this is admitted, then the inference amounts to either a 
tautology or periphrasis. Indian logicians have usually tried to 
exclude such tautologous inference from the scope of their study 
of inference. Udayana, however, formulates his objection to the 
general statement (the premise) of the above kind as supporting 
the above inference in a slightly different way. One of the 
cardinal requirements of a general statement of the vydpti 
relation, according to Nydya (in order that it may give rise to an 
empirical inference), is that it must be supported by an empirical 
i.e., existential, example, where both the properties, a and that 
of being an A, are instantiated. It is further required that such 
an example must neither be identical nor form a part of what is 
expressed by the subject-term of the inferred conclusion in 
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question. The implication of the first requirement is that the 
general statement must have empirical certification. The problem 
was implicit in both Dignaga’s and early Nyaya theory of 
inference, as we have seen in chapter one. 

The second requirement implies that this process of inference 
should not involve a petitio principii^ for, we would then only 
beg the question if the certifying example already assumes the 
truth (even partially) of something which we are supposed to 
prove by the inference. We cannot choose as our certi fying 
example a case that belongs to a set of cases which we intend to 
prove by the inference concerned. It may be noted that the 
Buddhists (in the post-Dharmaklrti period) allowed the required 
example to be part of what is expressed by the subject-term 
(i.e., pak^d) 2 ind called the procedure antarvyaptL But Udayana 
did not accept antarvyapti. 

In view of the above considerations, Udayana argues that the 
general statement (the vyapti)^ to support the above kind of 
inference, should be formulated negatively, i.e., as follows : 

Whatever does not differ from iion-/l,> does not have 

e.g., the case that is 5.” 

In fact, the standard five steps in the inference are given as 
follows (see § 1.1 before) : 

Thesis, step 1 : Everything that is an A differs from non-^. 

Reason, step 2 : For each of them has a. 

General rule, step 3 : Whatever does not differ from non->4[ 
does not have a, e.g., that which is B. 

Upanaya^ step 4 : Every thiiig that is an ^ has the absentee 
{pratiyogin), a, whose absence pervades the absence of 
‘difference from non-A\ 

Conclusion, step 5 : Therefore, everything that is an A 
differs from non- A. 

This formulation, according lo Udayana, avoids the previous 
objection. For, the negative general statement can easily be 
certified by an example that does not form part of what is 
expressed by the subject term. Let us take the illustration which 
Udayana discusses. This is what is called an inference based 
upon an ‘exclusive* evidence — or mark (cf., vyatirekin)^ and any 
such exclusive evidence or mark can be regarded as the defining 
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property. The Vaite$ika used the word “earth” for every naturally 
solid material substance as distinct from “water”, etc., and 
believes that smell is the natural property of such substance. 
Thus, it is that, earth is defined in the VaiSesika system, as that 
which has (natural) smell. Tliis definition, according to Udayana, 
will make the following inference possible : 

Step 1 : Earth differs from non-Earth. 

Step 2 : For Earth has smell. . 

Step 3 : Whatever does not diffbr from non-Earth does not 
have smell, e.g., (pure) water in this glass. 

Step 4 : Earth has the absentee (pratiyogin), smell, whose 
absence pervades the absence of difference from non- 
Earth. 

Step 5 : Therefore, Earth differs from non-Earth. 

“Whatever is earth differs from such non-earth as water and 
air.” Udayana claims that in Step 3, the example is easily avail- 
able meeting the two requirements stated above. He further claims 
that the conclusion is here in the required negative form so that 
it directly records the ‘perlocutionary’ effect, viz., differentiation 
(yyavrtti), of the act of definition. It may be argued that the 
property we infer (predicate of the conclusion) is called ‘difference 
from non-earth’, and such a property is , unfamiliar and, hence, 
unknown to us, unless we observe it instantiated in a particular 
earth, a pot, for instance. If we are asked to leave such a pot, 
etc., out of our consideration, for, they are included in the 
domain of what is expressed by the subject term, then we might 
face another difficulty. Nyaya requirement is that where we infer 
a property as qualifying something in an inferred conclusion, that 
property cannot be, prior to the inference, entirely unfamiliar 
to us. In other words, we must have some general acquaintance 
with the property before we can infer it as qualifying something 
else. The point is technically called the fault of unfamiliar pro- 
perty as the inferred predicate (cf., aprasiddhasadhyd). I cannot 
infer something to be circular in shape, if I do not have even the 
vaguest notion of what ‘circularity’ is. Udayana, however, 
counters this objection by saying that familiarity with the pro- 
perty 'difference from non-earth’ is to be derived from acquain- 
tance with such individual earth, a pot or a table; and we do 
not beg the question here, for, the conclusion we derive is 
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regarding all instances of earth, including earth atoms 
(including also those we have not seen and will never see). 

The alternative purpose of a definition, according to Udayana, 
is to establish the use of the word (cf., vyavahara-siddhi), “earth”. 
This is also accomplished through an inference of the above kind. 

Step 1 : All these things under dispute are called ‘Earth’. 

Step 2 : For they have smell. 

Step 3 : Whatever is not called ‘Earth’ does not have smell, 
e.g., (pure) water in this glass. 

Step 4 : There is no absence of smell in these things, which 
absence pervades the absence of designation by the 
term ‘Earth’. 

Step 5 : Therefore, these things under dispute are called 
‘Earth’. 

Udayana’s description of this type of what we may call 
‘negative’ inference has many loose ends. Gangeia devotes a 
whole section of his Tattvacintamani to explain some of the 
problems, but we need not go into them here.* Udayana’s main 
point, however, is that we need the negative formulations of the 
general statement in the above manner and, consequently, the 
conclusion derived would also have a negative formulation. This 
is due to the peculiarity of the cases discussed. In all such cases 
of inference we have sort of a relation of ‘co-extension* or ‘equi- 
valence’ not only between the property we use as our evidence 
or mark for the inference, and the property we infer in the 
conclusion, but also between these two and the extension of the 
subject term. If we ignore the function that an exampleis required 
to play in the Nyaya system, we might proceed as follows : 

Step 1: “Whatever has a is an A." 

Step 2: “All y4’shavea.” 

Step 3: (Conclusion) “All y4’s are /I’s.” 

This is patently tautologous or repetitious, for, what is said in 
St^ 1, is repeated more or leSs by the next two steps taken 
together. Udayana’s negative formulations, it may be argued, 
are not at least patently tautologous in this way. 

It is argued sometimes that to avoid this problem, the alter- 
native purpose of the definition is emphasized, viz., to establish 


^GafigeSa, Kevalavyatirekin Section. 
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the use of the word (cf., vyavahara-siddhi). Under this model we 
may rephrase the steps as follows : 

Step 1 : Whatever has a is called ‘‘an 

Step 2 : Each of these items has a. 

Step 3 ; Therefore, each of them is called “an -4.” 

This, apparently, avoids the problem of patent tautology.^ 
One may ask : how does the negative formulation avoid 
tautology ? For, as we have seta in § 2.6 and § 2.7, what is 
different from non-A is identical with A. The answer is that if 
the same entity is presented in two or three different ways, the 
cognitive contents vary, which makes the inference non- 
tautologous. 

I shall now discuss some related questions that are raised in 
connection with the Indian theory of definition. First, one may 
ask : what is the status of definition of definition (in this sense) ? 
If each defining character (i.e., definition in our sense) is suppo- 
sed to differentiate the corresponding objects to be defined from 
those that are not so, the defining character of definition itself 
must also differentiate instances of definition from non-defini- 
tions. The defining character of definition, a la Vatsyayana, 
Uddyotakara and Vlwaspati, is differentiation (yyavrtti) from 
objects not covered by the definition concerned. Thus, we have 
the following puzzle : 

Each defining character differentiates, (i.e., has differentiation) 

Differentiation is a defining character. 

ergo Differentiation has differentiation. 

Nyaya solves the puzzle by referring to many analogous situa- 
tions that we admit generally. For example, mind is said to 
know everything, including itself. Bhasarvajna gives a list of 
such situations, (see above). Therefore, we may say that 

^What 1 am calling tautology is to be distinguished from the rather techni- 
cal use of the term in modern logic, where any sentence that is necessarily 
true by virtue of its truth-functional form is called a tautology. Roughly, 
1 am calling such sentences tautologous here as is A** or **A has .^-ness.** 
An inference which uses such a premise or such a conclusion is sometimes 
called siddha-sadham. 
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differentiation is self-differentiating to avoid any triviality or 
regress to infinity.^ 

A second question is raised regarding the relationship between 
the defining character and the means of knowing {pramand). We 
have seen above that an evidence, which is also a means of 
knowing an object, can be used as its defining character. Could 
all means of knowing be defining characters ? Bhasarvajfka says 
that all defining characters are also evidence (or can be used as 
evidence), but not all means of knowing are defining characters.^ 
A defining character, according to Bhasarvajha, is what specifies 
the object (and in specifying, differentiates), but a means of know- 
ing can simply give a general notion of the object; it may reveal 
the object without specifying. 

Some may argue that the act of definition is redundant, and 
hence, useless as a philosophic exercise, for all knowables are 
established and distinguished by evidence or different means of 
knowing, and once this is done, definition serves no useful 
purpose. Udayana says that those who argue in this manner 
follow the policy of drinking liquor while at the same time con- 
demning it (cf., ninddmi ca pivami-ceti nyayah).^ For, an evidence 
or an inferential mark that is free from the faults of over-exten- 
sion or under-extension in the manner described above is called a 
dehning character by Nyaya, says Udayana. He concedes the 
point that the act of definition does not establish any new truths 
(or facts), but repeats what has already been established by other 
means of knowing. The defining act is, in this sense, called 
technically an anuvdda or repetition of what is otherwise 
established. But it is not, argues Udayana, purposeless. Udayana 
says that the function of definition in philosophy is similar to 
that followed in medical texts or in grammatical texts. The 
medical texts give the defining character of particular diseases, 
and the text on grammar gives defining characters of correct usage 
or correct speech. 

How is this similarity to be understood ? I suggest the follow- 
ing. Both medical science and grammar are examples of what can 
be called empirical science. A medical student observes certain 

^BhAsarv^yfia, p. 9. See note l,p. 184 above. 

*Ibid., p. 8. 

^Udayana, KiraJdtavali^ pp. 29-30. » 
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characteristics and then tries to identify the particular disease 
with the help of the definition found in the text. For, the author 
or the master observed the past cases and extracted certain 
characteristics from them and noted them in the definition to 
help future identification of the same disease. Similarly, the gram- 
marians, observing the correct speech-pattern, extracted certain 
characteristics and noted in the text to help the student to identify 
such correct speech-pattern on fu^e occasion. The student of 
grammar learns thereby to differentiate correct speech-patterns 
from thousand incorrect ones, while the student of medicine 
learns to distinguish one particular disease from another. In both 
cases, therefore, the act of definition is neither redundant nor 
useless. Philosophers’ definitions are to be regarded, according to 
Udayana, useful in the same way* Students may be familiar with 
the object but not with its specific or unique characters, just as 
a medical student may be familiar with the disease but not with 
its specific marks, or a student of grammar may be familiar with 
the correct usage but not with its specific characteristics. Defini- 
tion, in all such cases, is helpful in identifying aftd differentiat- 
ing the object, the disease, or the usage, from what it is not. 

The above consideration also answers the question whether 
definition imparts any new knowledge, or any progress in know- 
ledge is made by definition. People may argue that a definition 
gives only a true proposition, and hence, an a priori or iin analytic one 
(for, it is true by its meaning alone), and, therefore, it is trivial, for, it 
does not add to our empirical knowledge. This is reflected in such 
claim as is often made, for example, that such and such statement 
is true by definition and empty of factual content. But, if defini- 
tion is understood in the above manner and as an illocutionary 
act with a perlocutionary effect (as I have suggested here), it will 
be a mistake to call it useless. An act of definition is often 
intended for the ‘uninitiated’, for whom the resulting statement 
is hardly trivial, and if it is already trivial for him, then there was 
no need for the act of definition for him in the first place. There- 
fore, this objection against definition arises out of a mistake by 
taking definition out of the context in which it appears, for, it 
has been conceded already that among the “already initiated’’ 
people there is no need for definition. 

The Nyaya ‘definition’ is not related with the analysis of die 
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'meaning' of the word, but rather with the application of the 
word to things (and by '‘thing" I mean anything» not necessarily 
the real, the particular or the material). This may presuppose 
some familiarity with the thing or things to be defined, but the 
definition is supposed to make the hearer understand the things 
defined better by helping him to distinguish them from others. 
Philosophers have sometimes called this to be a transition from 
having a dear idea to a distinct idea. One has, for example, a 
clear idea of a thing when one can recognize an example of it, 
but one has a distinct idea when one can understand its distinc- 
tive feature and distinguish it from others. 

Nyaya sometimes accommodates what we call lexical definition. 
For, it has been argued by both Uddyotakara and Vacaspati 
under Nydyasutra 1.1.15, that supplying proper synonyms is 
also another respectable way of supplying a definition. The sutra 
gives two synonyms to define buddhi ‘consciousness'. Uddyota- 
kara explains that the object {padarthd) expressed by these two 
synonymous words is called buddhi ‘consciousness’. One may 
argue: How can a synonym supply a definition? Uddyotakara 
answers 

It is so in so far as it helps to differentiate (the object from 
the rest). For, all definitions differentiate the object from 
the rest. As long as these synonymous words do not apply 
to other objects, they express the unique property that can 
be the defining property. 

Even Socrates seems to have approved sometimes a definition 
where the logos is interpreted as that in which the thing differs 
from all other things. In other words, definition in such cases 
is the effort to differentiate and distinguish.® This is the closest 
he came to the Indian idea of a definition. 

Definition of the kind that Indian philosophers accept need 
not amount to the search for the essence of the thing. For 
Aristotle, as is well-known, definition was the statement of the 
essence of a thing.® A property is distinguished from essence by 
Aristotle in Topics, 1.5. It is a predicate that does not indicate 
the essence of a thing, yet it belongs to that thing alone, and is 

^Uddyotakara, p. 436. 

*Robinson (1953). p. 56. 

®Aristotle, Topics, I. 5. 
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predicated oonvertibly of it. Such a distinction is useless for the 
Indian Theory of definition, for, obviously any unique property 
(unique in the sense that it belongs to the thing ^one) can be 
regarded as the defining property or definition. It has also been 
suggested, as I have already noted, that if the thing to be defined 
has more than one unique property, there can then be several 
alternative definitions. It is not usually allowed, even by those 
who admit the essence of things, f^r a thing or a set of things to 
have more than one essences.^ However, the doctrine of essence, 
as a metaphysical reality, does not have many proponents in the 
West today. It is often asked, as it should be, why it is essential 
for man to be a rational animal, and quite accidental for him to 
be a featherless biped. Essence under such criticisms levels down 
to our own stipulations, i.e., what meaning we choose to assign 
to a word as its primary or principal meaning. And this then 
becomes a Humpty Dumpty way of choosing an essence. 

If by ‘essence’ of a thing F we mean a property by which it is 
what it is, then the nearest equivalent of an essence in Indian 
terminology would be a svabhava ‘own being* or ‘own nature’. 
The Abhidharmika Buddhists say that the ‘own being’ of fire is 
heat and that of water is coldness. In this system, obviously, the 
essence (own-being) of a natural kind is one and not many, and, 
accordingly, the Abhidharmikas say that even the lak^ana or 
defining property of fire is heat. It is for this and other reasons, 
the Abhidharma can be construed (in my opinion, wrongly) as a 

^Sec note 3, p. 181 above. Also consider the following ; 

Can an act of definition amount simply to supplying a list of instances 
of what is being defined ? Socrates rebuked his interlocutors on several 
occasions for answering questions of the form “What is jc?” with enumera- 
tion of instances. This criticism of Socrates may imply that since the 
Socratic definition “calls for a single formula** even a complete enumera- 
tion of objects or kinds of objects falling under the concept will not do. 
The Sanskrit philosophers use the term ir^agrahaka to express a some- 
what similar operation, where instead of giving a defining character, a list 
of instances is given. This activity, as the name indicates, is probably a 
way of answering “What is a bull ?** by pointing them out by seizing 
(groAopa) their horns The touch of humour shows probably that 

the Indian philosophers, while they did not think it to be a wrong proce- 
dure, certainly consider it useless or impractical. An exhaustive enumera- 
tion of kinds is called, however, uddeia or uddeia and vibhdga. We may 
recall that the NyAya commentators argued that the purpose of this 
operation may not coincide with that of the act of definition. 
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form of ^essentialism*, and hence N&gaijuna has directed his 
relentless criticism against such an interpretation of Buddhism, 
but we cannot go into that problem here (§ 4.5 below). 

Another possible equivalent of the word ‘‘essence*’ would be the 
real universals, such as, the so-called waterness of water, spoken 
of by the Nydya-VaiSesika. In this theory also there is only one 
essence, say cowness, belonging jointly to all and only such 
objects as are called “cow”. The doctrine of real universal, how- 
ever, has a number of difficulties that are no teasily answerable. 
Besides, if we correlate essence with the real universal (ydri), we 
may unsuspectingly allow that as long as the Nydya-VaiSesika 
is committed to say that ^existence’ {^sattd) is areal universal, it 
is also committed to say that ifa thing exists, it exists essentially. 
This will raise a host of problems which we shall be well advised 
to skip in the present context. (See § 5.5) 

A word in our ordinary language very seldom has only one 
sense. In fact, all words are more or less ambiguous. Most words, 
even important words, are loosely applied to not only different 
things, but also to different types of things. Using such and 
other considerations, Wittgenstein and his followers have argued 
that words like “game” are applied to a variety of items so that 
there may be only some ‘family resemblance’ among them, but 
there is no unique property characterizing all of them.^ This, 
however, poses a more serious objection to the philosophic 
enterprise that 1 have called definition here. If there is no defin- 
ing property to be found, the act of definition would be impossi- 
ble. But I think the notion of family resemblance can be 
effectively directed against the doctrine that holds universals as 
real entities or against the notion of essence. The same con- 
sideration, however, need not ask us to reject the philoso- 
phical enterprise of definition. For, a definition can be both 
stipulative and legislative. A philosopher might wish to narrow 
down the use of a particular word to such an extent that 
it would not apply to very disparate types of things and its meta- 
phorical and extended uses would be ignored. In the course of 
doing so, he might find some recurring aspect (or, even, aspects) 
of the things to which it is applied (not necessarily the essence, 
however) and then he can proceed with his definition, using such 

'Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations pp. 66-67. 
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an aspect. I wish to emphasize that the Indian theory of defini- 
tion may be understood as being neutral to such other philoso- 
phic worries — ^the doctrine of essence, the doctrine of universals 
as real entities, the problem of abstract entities, the problem of 
populating the world with unnecessary entities — and not being 
afraid of the “razor” of Ockham. Such philosophic worries, of 
course, do exist, but in justifying and following the philosophic 
act of definition in the above manner, we need not be entangled 
and baffled by them. The probld^ is one of finding a unique 
characteristic or trait in an objecl, or a group of objects to 
which, or to each member of which, a term applies. 

Am I not trying to avoid the important philosophic issues, 
the question of ontology, etc., while talking about definition ? 
Perhaps 1 am. But 1 submit the following consideration. We 
sometimes become aware of a new general element, a form or a 
pattern in our experience. Such awareness, whether we always 
give it a name or not, is helpful in interpreting many future 
experiences. When we give it a name and use it in a discourse 
it is called the process of abstraction. And in this process, 
perhaps, we try to extract the inextractible from experience. But 
it is undeniable that the process is helpful for further progress 
in knowledge and teaching. 

Discussion of ‘essentialism’ has been revived In modern times, 
and, of course, it has a direct relation with the theory of defini- 
tion. The nominal definition deals 'Nixhmeanings. Hence, modern 
philosophers (such as, Quine), who have misgivings about the 
ontological status of meanings and intension, would find even 
in nominal definitions “vestiges of essentialism”. For, ‘‘meaning 
is,” according to them, “essence divorced from the thing and 
wedded to the word.” In fact, in our talk of a distinction between 
a real and nominal definition, Quine sees what he calls “the old 
vacillation between sign and object.” The distinction that is 
usually found in the dictionary between meaning and coiateral 
information is, in the light of this view, a reflex of the old 
distinction between essence and accident, and to say that a defini- 
tion should be analytic is also to yield to “essentialism”. This 
philosophical stance recommends that, ideally, the domestic 
dictionary definition should be of each of only those words that 
are “unclear” in terms of words of “higher frequency”, and 
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there will be a set of words of highest frequency which would 
go undefined (for, presumably, they are clear).^ 

Quine’s fear of ^essentialism’ seems to be overstressed. For, it is 
not always clear what is it that he wishes to avoid talking about. 
And what is more problematic is that in his attack he wishes to 
tie all the three concepts together : essence, analyticity and 
necessity. Although Quine goes to the extreme in his rejection of 
essentialism (it was “conceived in sin”, he says), it should be no- 
ted that he allows, for the sake of science, what 1 would call some 
minimal form of ‘essentialism*. He calls it “a respectable vestige 
of essentialism” which he would like to keep. It consists “in 
picking out those minimum distinctive traits of a chemical, or of 
a species, or whatever, that link it most directly to the cential 
laws of science” (p. 52, emphasis mine). Gaining knowledge and 
imparting that knowledge to others are important parts of the 
activity that we call ‘science* (apart from its predictive aspect). 
Such activities can hardly proceed successfully and effectively, 
unless we have available to us a mechanism that allows us to 
pick out “distinctive traits*’ of the items that we intend to study. 
The distinctive traits of a chemical are important in chemistry, 
that of a species in biology, and that of a disease in medical 
science (and this does not seem very different from the function 
of a definition or lak^atjLa that Udayana had in mind, see above). 

What seems to me to be the issue in Quine’s empiricism here 
is that we need to make a distinction, at least, provisionally 
between what is considered (wrongly, for there is no such thing or 
we need not accept such a thing, according to Quine) an essence 
and which are unique properties, or distinctive traits or features. 
Essence carries a metaphysical overtone (it is regarded as some- 
thing that is supposed to make a thing what it is) — which modern 
empiricists (Quine uses the term “new empiricism” or “empiri- 
cism externalized” to distinguish it from the views of Locke et al) 
would like to avoid. Distinctive or unique features are, presum- 
ably, empirically recognizable or identifiable, and, hence, fall 
within the domain of knowledge and so can be depended upon 
and be allowed to contribute to the progress or propagation of 
science. 

^Quine’s attack on “essentialism*’ is well-known. Quotations here are from 
Us “Vagaries of Definition” as well as from “Two dogmas of empiricism” 
in From a logical point of view, p. 22. 
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Modem interest in some form of “essentialism” stems from 
Kripke’s theory of meaning and rigid dedgnator.^ What seems 
relevant to our problem here is, however, that the new semanti- 
dsts, Kripke and Putnam, have argued that even the common 
names, the names for putative natural kinds, like *'gold”, can be 
used as rigid designators. Putnam shows that Quine’s pessimism 
may be allowed as far as the utility of the traditional notion of 
meaning is conc^ued.* If a general term like “gold” is given an 
analytic definition with the help a conjunction or cluster of 
properties, then it is not very illuminating. However, Putnam argues, 
it is possible to empirically determine certain “core fact” about 
such natural kind terms as “lemon” or “tiger”, or to tell what a 
tiger is, or to teach how a “tiger” is to be used. Similarly, 
Kripke has argued that “gold” rigidly designates the element with 
atomic number 79. It seems to me that Quine’s talk of natural 
UnHg and “minimal distinctive traits” of chemicals is not in- 
compatible with, at least, part of what Kripke and Putnam try 
to justify here as some form of essentialism, and this “part” 
will be, in Quine’s language, a “respectable vestige”. A sort of 
scientific realism about natural kinds is, perhaps, "the “common 
core” among the divergent views of modem empiricists, and I 
do not see that “common core” to be in discord with the spirit 
of Nyaya realism and its theory of lakfova or definition. 

Putnam says that it is not a defect of dictionaries to give, for 
example, colour-samples and stray (“chatty” in Quine’s expression) 
pieces of information and not to distinguish them from “purely 
linguistic” information, for, this is “essential to the function of 
conveying the core fact in each case.” Ny&ya considers giving 
synonyms (cf., NS 1.1.15), or samples or other empirical criteria 
(“cow” is defined with the help of its dewlap, “pot” or “vase” is 
defined by a particular shape, kambugrlvSdi ) — all part of the act 
of definition or ^vinglakfOfia as long as it helps us to distinguish 
the objects or learn the use or application of the word to objects 
(yyavrtti or vyavahSra). 


^S. Kripke, “Identity and Necessity.” in Sebwartz, S. P. Naming, Necessity 
and Natural kinds, Ithaca, 1977. Also “Naming and Necessity,” in David- 
son and Harman’s The Semantics of the Natural Language, Dordrecht, 
1972. 

*H. Putnam “Is Semantics Possible ?” pp. 111-8 (in Sebwartz. S.P.). 
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No matter in which way we may resolve the problem of the 
traditional essentialism (some philosophic problems have hardly 
any agreed solution, and such “unsolvable problems are not for 
that reason unreal”), it is arguable that the Indian (Nyaya) 
definition will not be seriously condemned by modemers. Modem 
“essentialists” may maintain that the definition sentences are 
synthetic (being empirically discoverable), but, nevertheless, 
necessary. As long as we can argue that there may be some 
unique (asadharaifa) property or characteristic or aspect of a set 
of things or objects or items — aspect that is discoverable by 
experience but not necessarily by experience —we can formulate 
definition or iaksana of the term that is supposed to denote 
the set of items concerned. Our problem arises when we 
raise such questions as whether this unique property is also to 
be essential or necessary. Nyaya empiricism claims that the 
unique property need not always be the essential property, if 
“essential property” means what makes the thing (say, a tiger) 
what it is. We may define, following the Nyaya principle, a tiger 
by the black-marks on the yellow skin, and a cow by its dewlap. 
But certainly it is not believed here that the essence of a tiger is 
its black-marks or that of a cow is its dewlap. To wit : Nyaya 
does not identify cowness with the property of having dewlap, or 
tigerness with that of having black-marks. 

By admitting that a unique property may be given by experi- 
ence, we have admitted what I call the Nyaya fallibilism. Some 
lakfa^as are easy to formulate within some given contexts. 
Bankimehandra’s Kamalakanta, for example, recognized, i.e., 
defined, or identified, a c<»w by the particular taste of her milk, 
and a lawyer by his gown. (In Kamalakanta’s world no other 
person wore gowns). True, such definitions may be fallible, for, 
one can always be tricked or mistaken, in the last resort tricked 
by Descartes’ evil genie or by Putnam’s Martians. Putnam has 
argued that it is possible that the cats wc see are only Martian 
robots and the black-marks cm tigers are only black paint; and if 
we do discover these facts some day. even then we would not say 
that cats are not cats or tigers are not tigers any more, but we 
would simply conclude that “cat” and “tiger” have changed their 
“meanings”. I think Nyaya would readily agree with this point. 
But if one has to choose between fallibilism and the impossi- 
bility of formulating a lakfoifa or definition, it is not a bad 
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idea to choose the first. For, the other alternative is a 
message of despair about formulating any definition. If we 
have to give up definitions, we may be asked to stake the 
claim that the words we use in philosophy (or, in any 
systematic discourse) have predse meanings more often than not. 
If we give up this claim, we may be invited to the game of the 
Alice-in-the- Wonderland croquet to roll those concepts with 
mobile hoops. 



CHAPTER THREE 


PROBLEMS OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND PERCEPTION 


§ 3.1 : Awareness and Knowledge 

It would be useful to begin with a note about translation. Pra- 
mairia (along with its possible interpretation as prama) is a very 
important term in Indian philosophy. The sense of the word seems 
to be so comprehensive in some contexts and so limited in other 
contexts that it defies all our attempts at finding a happy English 
translation. The same is true of another term, jnana, which is 
related to pramdifa. I use the term ‘cognition’ to translate the 
Sanskrit //idna and ‘true cognition’ to translate prama. This is, 
however, purely arbitrary. I shall often use ‘truth’ to translate the 
Sanskrit pramatva, which is one of the two senses of prdmdffya and 
in this I shall follow J. N. Mohanty. The term pramdria will fre- 
quently appear here without a direct translation into English, 
when it means simply various instrumental causes leading to true 
cognition. 

It was most probably the Mimarpsakas who started thinking 
seriously about the question : How do we apprehend the truth 
pertaining to a cognition which may arise from various sources 
and come to us through various means and media ? This was the 
central theme of the jnapti section of the PrdmdijyaT^dda of 
Gahge^a. 

The above question was quite pertinent to the early Mimaqisa 
system which sought to establish the indubitable validity and 
authority of the Vedic scriptures. Scriptural statements are only 
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statements (forms of speech). It was held that cognitions derived 
from such statements should be intrinsically true. Thus, it was 
claimed by the Mimaipsa that speech (or Sabdd) has the unique 
power of generating cognitions which present objects of the past, 
present, and future, gross and subtle, remote and near. Other pra- 
md^as^ such as perception, do not enjoy this unique power which 
Sabda (speech) possesses.^ To maintain the absolute validity of 
the Vedas it was further claimed that cognitions arising from 
speech are to be accepted as true long as there is no defect (phy- 
sical or intellectual) of the speake^oncerned or as long as there 
is no contradiction (Jbddhd). Thus, falsity of a cognition arising 
from a statement is always found to be due to some defect of the 
person making such statements.^ Now, as the Mimaipsaka claims, 
if there can be any impersonal statement, or a series of statements, 
which does not belong to any person or human being, we can say 
that cognitions arising therefrom will be necessarily true. The 
Vedic texts are revealed texts, according to the Mimaipsakas ; they 
are a-pauruseya^ that is, they do not come from any person. Hence, 
the early Mimaipsakas claimed that the Vedas arc eternal, and 
cognitions derived from Vedic statements must jje intrinsically 
true. This philosophical position was later developed in the fol- 
lowing manner : Ail types of cognition are to be accepted as true 
unless and until they are proved otherwise. Almost all the schools 
of Mimaipsa accepted this philosophical thesis and justified it by 
claiming that we apprehend the truth of a cognition along with 
our apprehension of the cognition itself without depending upon 
any extrinsic condition. This, in short, was called the svatahprd- 
mdnya theory of the Mimaipsa system. The origin of this theory 
can be traced as far back as iSabara.*’ 

Navya-nyaya writers have connected the prdmdiyya theory (i.e., 
the theory of the apprehension of truth) with another theory 
called prakdsa (the theory of the apprehension of cognition itself), 
and has given a fourfold classification based upon their possible 

^^^Codanahi bhutam bhavantaifi bhavi^yantaifi sukfmant vyavahitant viprakt^- 
tarn ity evatjtfdtiyakam artharji iaknoty avagamayitam nanyai kiflcanendri- 
yam*^ Sdbara-bha^ya on Mirndtpsa-sutra 1.1.2 

^Cf. **tasmdd yasya ca du^fant karapaifi yatra ca mithyeti pratyayab sa 
evdsamicInafjL pratyayo nanya iti** Sdbara^bhd^ya on Mimdrpsdsutra 1.1.5. 
^Thus, note the following statement : **vipratUiddham idam ucyate vraviti 
vitathcufi cetiy Sdbara-bhdfya on Mimdmsd-sutra l.l.S. See also the remark 
quoted in n. 2, p. 205. 
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combinations. Following Kumarila Bhatta* it is possible to sug- 
gest a parallel and equally useful classification of conflicting 
theories regarding the apprehension of truth and falsity in Indian 
philosophy : 

(1) Truth is apprehended intrinsically (svata^), but falsity 
is apprehended through some extraneous means {paratab)- 

(2) Both truth and falsity are apprehended intrinsically 
(sva(ab)- 

(3) Both truth and falsity are apprehended through some 
extraneous conditions {paratah). 

(4) Falsity is apprehended intrinsically (svatah), but truth 
is apprehended through extraneous means (paratah). 

The first view is that of Kumarila Bhatta as well as of the other 
Mimatpsakas. The second view is ascribed to the Saqakhya system. 
Although this view appears to be quite consistent with the Saip- 
khya theory orsn/ikaryapdrfa, according to which nothing can be 
newly generated unless it exists potentially in its cause, yeti do not 
think this view of pramapya has been explained or explicitly refer- 
red to in any available text on Saipkhya. Nor did Kumarila men- 
tion the name of Saipkhya when he described this view.* Madha- 
vacarya, in his SarvadarSanasarpgraha, identifies this view as 
belonging to the Satpkhya system.* The third view belongs to the 
Nyaya system. The Naiyayikas gradually became the formidable 
opponent of the Mimaipsakas on this particular point of the ap- 
prehension of truth and falsity of cognitions. This is well eviden- 
ced by the writings of GangeSa and his followers. Regarding the 
last view, we are again in doubt about its origin. According to 

Madhavacarya, this is the view of the Buddhists.* But we do not 

know which branch of Buddhism adhered to this view. Kumarila 
elucidated this position as follows. Falsity, being an absence of 
truth, is not an object (wortw), that is, not a real item which 
be caused or produced. It is on a par with the fictitious rabbit’s 

horn (§ 2. 2). Truth, being a vastu (object), should be produced 

^MtmamsS-Shka-vartttka, codanS-autra 2, verses 33-61 (Benares : Chow- 
khamba, 1898). 

^**Svato*sStam asa^yotvat kecid ahur dvayoffi svatali. Ibid., verse 34ab. 
^••Pramd^tvdpramdvatve svatafy Samkhydb samdiritahr SarvadarSana^sant- 
graha (Poona, 1951), p. 279. 

^^Sdggatdi earantom Ibid-, p. 279. 
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by some real cause. But 2§antarak$ita rejected all these four posi- 
tions. KamalasJla, while commenting on Santaraksita, elucidated 
the position of the Buddhist as the fifth possibility.^ According 
to this view, both truth and falsity can very well be intrinsic in 
one case and extrinsic in another. In the case of our first acquain- 
tance (anabhydsadasa)y that is, in the case of a new cognition, 
truth and falsity should be apprehended extrinsically. In other 
words, we depend on an extraneous condition for confirmation 
or disconfirmation of such cognitions. In the case of our repeated 
acquaintance (abhydsadasd)^ however, truth or falsity of 
cognition becomes intrinsically known. For example, because 
of our repeated acquaintance, the truth of such cognitions as 
“water will quench our thirst,” and falsity of such cognitions as 
“the conch shell is yellow,” will be revealed automatically with 
the cognitions. 

A few words on the prakasaXhoory — the theory of the apprehen- 
sion of an instance of cognition — may be in order. The main 
oroblem under consideration here is “How do I know that I 
know ?” In order to precisely understand what the Indian phi- 
losophers meant by raising and suggesting possible answers to 
this philosophic question, we should keep in mind that some 
philosophers hold cognition itself to be a perceptible object. 
However, they differ as regards the nature of the perception of 
an instance of cognition. There are yet other philosophers who 
maintain that cognition is not at all a perceptible object. We 
know a cognitive event through inference. 

Salikanatha, an exponent of the Prabhakara Mimaiiisaka school, 
holds that cognition is self-revelatory {sva-prakdid) in the sense 
that a cognitive state in the form *I know this* always reveals not 
only the object expressed by “this** but also the knowing subject 
as well as the knowledge in question. Thus, ‘I know this* becomes 
logically equivalent to *I know that I know this.* On the analogy of 
light revealing also the light itself, ‘reveal* is claimed to be a reflexive 
relation when applied to knowledge. The Vijnanavada school of 
Buddhism also regards cognition as self-revelatory, but they 
maintain that a cognitive state reveals nothing but itself. Their 

^Cf. na tu bauddhair efdtfi catur^m ekatamo 'pi p€ikfO* bhiffo niyamapak^as- 
yefiatvat, Tatha hi ubhayam apy etUt kiHcit svatab kiheit parafab Hi p&rvam 
upavar^tcun” Tattvasan^rahapahJikd under verse 3123, p. 811. For &ntara- 
k 9 ita*s critique of different prdmdpya theories, see Tattvasarfipraha (Baroda, 
1926), verses 2813^3123 (voi. II). 
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philosophical conviction is that there is no other reality but a 
series of cognition-moments or cognitive states. The so-called 
object of cognition is nothing but the cognition itself appecuring 
(for some metaphysical reason, to be sure) as the object. Thus, we 
may say that ‘reveal’ operates, according to Vijnanavada, as a 
totally reflexive relation (see my forthcoming book on Perception^ 
Ch. 4.) The Advaita Vedanta also holds to the doctrine of self- 
revelation of cognition, but I shall not discuss their position here. 

:§alikanatha argues that if cognition is not admitted to be self- 
revelatory, then it should not be credited with the revealing of 
objects. This would imply that revelation of any object is impos- 
sible, and consequently, our vyavahdra (verbal behaviour) with 
regard to an object or reality would be impossible. Salikanatha 
concedes that under this theory each cognition will be of the 
nature of perception insofar as the cognition apprehends itself. 
Thus, the classification of cognition into perception, inference, 
and so on, operates only with regard to theobjects {prameyd). All 
instances of cognition are perceptually revealed to the cognizing 
subject.^ 

The Nyaya system maintains that cognition is by nature a per- 
ceptible object. We perceive a cognitive event by an inner percep- 
tion, technically called anuvyavasdya^ which arises in the wake of 
the first cognition. In other words, if Ki is a cognitive state which 
apprehends an object a and Ks is another cognitive state which 
apprehends Kj, then K 1 Kg. It is, however, conceded that Kj 
may not happen at all after in some cases if any counteracting 
situation (pratibandhakd) develops. This theory is called paratah^ 
prakdia, which means that cognition is not self-revelatory. For 
the Saipkhya-Yoga system too, cognition is not self-revelatory. 
According to them, a cognitive state is a modification of buddhU 
and it is perceptually cognized by pure consciousness {caitanya) 
which constitutes the essence of a puru^a (soul). (See § 3.3) 

To oppose the Vijnanavada school of Buddhism, Kumarila 
Bhatta ( with whom the Bhatta school of Mimaipsa started) main- 
tains that cognition is by nature imperceptible. Kumarila also 
supports the theory that cognition is not self-revelatory, but in a 
quite different sense. He asserts that a cognitive state is inferen- 

^Sce Sflllkanatha, PrakaraeapaRclka (Beoaras : Banaras Hindu University, 
1961). 
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tially cognizable only through a property called known-ness 
{jhdtata\ which an object of cognition acquires when cognized. 

The prakdia theory of the Indian philosophers seems to contain 
some valuable philosophical insights, and a detailed analysis of 
different theories regarding this problem may be as useful as the 
analysis of the prdmdif^ya theory. However, I must add here,quoting 
a remark of Professor Mohan ty (see Preface to his Gafigesa*s 
Theory of Truth) that one mui^ also ‘'know where to draw the 
line between what is living and what is dead, a task which has yet 
to be done with regard to much of Indian philosophy.” 

The Prabhakaras maintain that all cognitive states are necessari- 
ly true. Following Ramanujacarya, Mohanty discusses three differ- 
ent kinds of truth, ydthdrthya^ prdmdnya and samyaktva. The 
test of samyaktva is the absence of contradiction in practice. The 
revival of memory (an episode of remembering a past experience) 
is not accepted as a pramd (a piece of knowledge) in any Indian 
school of philosophy except the Jaina school. I shall deal with this 
problem in Ch. 3.4. Some historical remarks might be added in 
this connection. The almost proverbial ambigfiity in the use of 
the term prdmdtiya by the ancients might have been responsible, 
to some extent, for the attitude of the philosophers who refused to 
accept memory-cognition as a separate pramdna. Pramd^a some- 
times meant an authoritative source of knowledge, sometimes 
simply an authority. Some kind of independence is usually attached 
to the notion of authority. A memory-cognition or remembering 
is nothing but a reproduction of some previous experience, and the 
causal conditions which produced the previous experience are not 
necessary for this reproduction. Thus, if the previous experience 
was an authority, the memory reproduction would only be a copy 
of such authority. In other words, “authoritative” will only be a 
transferred epithet when applied to the memory reproduction of 
a previous experience. Realization of this sort of difference bet- 
ween memory and direct experience prevented the ancient writers 
from calling memory a pramaria. Later on, it crystallized simply 
into a matter of linguistic decision. Thus, Vacaspati makes the 
right point when he says that the relation of word to its meaning 
is conventionally established through public usage (lokavyava- 
hdrd)^ and since prama^a is not used to include memory (jsmfti) 
we should not call memory a pramdrui^ I have noted that in the 

NyayavdrttikatdtparyatUQd, Kashi Sanskrit Series, 24 (Benaras, 1925), 
p. 21, lines 3-6. 
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Jaina tradition memory is accepted as a prama^a. TheJaina 
philosophers began discussions of the prcundrjta theory at a rela- 
tively later period, and they were right in exposing the vulnerabi- 
lity of the position which maintains that memory-cognition cannot 
he claimed to be true (pramd). If perception and inference are 
regarded as true, because of their agreement with facts {sam^*dda)^ 
then a memory-cognition, when it agrees with fact, cannot be 
denied that privilege.^ It should also be noted that those philoso- 
phers who were reluctant to accept memory as a pramd, implicitly 
admitted that memory can very well be correct when it reprodu- 
ces a true experience. In any case, a more detailed and critical 
examination of the controversy over whether or not memory is a 
pramdna may give us more insight into the exact meaning of the 
term pramdria{% 3.4 following). 

The Prabhakara account of error makes a very interesting study 
in contrast with the Nyaya theory of error. For the Prabhakaras 
there is no error in our cognitive states. The so-called error con- 
sists in our non-apprehension of the fact that two cognitive events 
(or the two cognized objects) are not related (asaptsargdgraha). 
Thus, to mistake is to miss something, namely, unrelated ness 
(asantsarga), and not to take or grasp anything wrongly. Thus, 
when we mistake a rope for a snake, we have two cognitive states: 
the one which refers to the rope is presented by perception, and 
the other which refers to the snake or snake-ness is presented by 
memory. Error consists in our not seeing their difference. Even 
when a conch shell appears yellow to one’s jaundiced eyes, the 
yellow colour actually belongs to the disease, that is, jaundice in 
the eye, and not to the conch shell, which lies outside our body. 
Our error, in this case, consists in our missing this disconnection 
of the two objects, conch shell and the yellow colour. This 
account of error is opposed by the Nyaya theory. The Nyaya takes 
a positive attitude and maintains that we directly perceive the 
wrong thing which is not really present in our field of perception. 
Our wrong perception may be aided sometimes by memory, and 
sometimes by the diseased or defective sense-organ. But the 
resulting cognitive state is one whole where we actively connect 
(or construct a connection between) two different objects, instead 
of passively failing to notice their unrelatedness or disconnection. 

^See Hemacandra, Pramawntintdffisd (Ahmedabad, 1939), pp. 33-34. 
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It may be that for the Nyaya theory the model was the typical 
rope-snake example, where there is a psychological basis (viz., 
intervention of memory or the snake-idea) for error, while for the 
Prabhakara theory the model was the case of a defective or disea- 
sed sense-organ, where there is a physical basis for error. Thus, 
for the Nyaya it was, to begin with, the misconstruction of a* 
relation, whereas for the Prabhakara it was a mechanical failure 
obscuring the factual disconnection. But both theories were ex- 
tended and modified to cover sAl patent as well as recalcitrant 
cases of error. 

Mohanty has given a penetrating explanation of the Nyaya con- 
ception oT ffidna.^ The postulate of nirvikalpaka perception, that 
is, prejudgmental cognitive state, was associated with a number 
of important philosophical problems. The controversy over this 
seems to have started with Dignaga (ca. 500 a.d.), although the 
definition of perception stated by Gautama (ca. 100-200 a.d.) in 
Nydya-sutra 1.1.4 was, under the simplest interpretation, applic- 
able more directly to our sense-perception rather than to our 
perceptual judgment. The peculiar interpretation of Nydya-sutra 
1.1.4 offered by Vacaspati Mi§ra (ca. 900 a.d.) was at best an 
innovation, as evidenced by Vacaspati’s own remark that although 
the explanation he offered was not to be found in the earlier com- 
mentary of Vatsyayaiia (ca 350 a.d.) or in the sub-commentary 
of Uddyotakara (ca. 600 a.d. ) he had followed his own teacher 
{guru) Trilocana in this matter.'** Thus, the clear-cut classification 
of perception into non-judgmental (nirvikalpa) and judgmental or 
constructive {savikalpd) was an aftermath of Dignaga*s criticism 
of the Nyaya theory. For Kumarila Bhatta (ca. 625 a.d.), a pre- 
judgmental cognitive state is the direct grasp of the reality with- 
out differentiation and conceptualization. This cognitive event 
is held to be psychologically prior to our perceptual judgment. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika writers like Vacaspati and Sridhara follo- 
wed mainly Kumarila in their exposition of the pre-judgmental 
state. But in Navya-nyaya, the status of this non-judgmental 
cognitive state is reduced to a logical construction. According 
to Navya-nyaya, the non-judgmental cognitive state is never 
revealed to us, that is, never apprehended by our inner per- 

^See J. N. Mohanty ; Gangeid*s Theory of Truths pp. 25-37. See also 
Matilal : The Navya-nyaya Doctrine of Negation^ pp. 6-21. 

‘See NyayavArttikatatparyafikd (Benares, 1925), p. 133, lines 9-15. 
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ception or reflective awareness {anuvyavasaya). Thus, its 
content is not describable in words because, unless a cognitive 
state is revealed to us (by inner perception or by any other 
means), there cannot be any vyavahdra or verbal behaviour 
(such as communication through speech) with regard to it. 
In simple language, although this cognitive state has a con- 
tent (because a content-less cognition would be meaningless for 
Nyaya) it is not expressible in words. Again, the content of this 
cognitive state does not admit of any philosophic analysis because 
it is only our inner perception {anuvyavasdya) Xh?it gives us the 
datum for such an analysis, and it has already been stated that 
the non-judginental cognitive state does not admit of such inner 
perception. Since all this amounts to saying that the non-judg- 
mental cognitive state is never known to us, one can very well 
entertain doubt with regard to its actual occurrence. To answer 
this doubt, Navya-nyaya gives the following argument : A con- 
structive or judgmental cognitive event, namely, a perceptual 
judgment of the form ‘that which is characterized or qualified by 
p/ presupposes a cognition of the qualifier p. This rule is evident- 
ly based upon the common experience that in order to know 
something white one must first cognize what white colour is. Thus, 
a perceptual cognition which describes something as a pot, that 
is, which in Nyaya analysis attributes pot-ness to something, 
presupposes a logically prior cognition of pot-ness. If this logical- 
ly prior cognition of potness is not presented to us by any other 
means, we have to admit the hypothesis of its being presented by 
perception.^ In the case of our first (perceptual) acquaintance 
with a pot, the required cognition of pot-ness is not present at 
the previous moment. Only the conditions for the preception of 
pot-ness as an object can be said to be present in the given situa- 
tion. Therefore, our cognition of the attribute pot-ness must be 
a perceptual cognition in this case. 

There is, thus, a shift of emphasis in the Navya-nyaya theory 
of non-judgmental perception. This is not exactly the same as 
what is called dlocanajndna in Kumarila’s theory. We arrive at 
this cognitive state by a process of logical construction described 
above. Following a similar logical argument, it is proved that 

^Cf. Oahgesa : ^prathamikam gaur Ui pratycOcfam jHanam Janya-viiesa^- 
jnana-janyam janya-viSift^jnanatvat anumitivat.^* Tattvacindma^, Part 1, 
Bibliotheca Indica (with Mftthi|ri) (Calcutta, 1888), p. 817. 
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this non-judgmental perceptual state is by nature not amenable 
to inner perception or reflective awareness ( a/fi/vyav£iydya), and 
thus its content is never revealed to us. This position is quite con- 
sistent with the Nyaya theory of knowledge, according to which, 
not all our cognitive states are necessarily revealed to us, that 
is, cognized by us.^ Thus, a cognitive state is perceptible {prat- 
yak^ayogya) but may not be perceived if all the causal conditions 
are not present, just as a pot is a perceptible object but may not 
be perceived if it is hidden frorft the eye. The content of a non- 
constructive perceptual state can only be inferentially established 
because such a perceptual state itself is, in Navya-nyaya theory, 
a matter of logical presupposition, rather than a discernible 
psychological event. Besides theelaborate Navya-nyaya argument 
to show that a non-constructive perceptual state is never percei- 
ved, the very attempt to accord a logical status to this perceptual 
state springs from the feeling that the existence of such a per- 
ceptual state can never be proved by our inner perception or 
reflective awareness ( an wvyarayaya) . In other words, the non-per- 
ception of such a perceptual state follows from itsyery definition 
in Navya-nyaya. When it is explained in this way, we can be in a 
position to answer the charge of obscurity brought by Mohanty 
againstthe Navya-nyaya “metaphysician.” Heremarks: “Though, 
however, the contents of savikalpa become objects of reflective 
awareness, the contents of nirvikalpa do not, — a fact, for the 
explanation of which the metaphysician could only postulate 
some obscure pratibadhya-pratibandhaka relation” (p. 34). In 
spite of some obvious difficulties involved in the notion of a non- 
constructive cognitive state, I believe that one can give a reason- 
ably good explanation of this notion in Navya-nyaya following 
GangeSa’s remarks in the Nirvikalpakavdda of his Tattvacintd- 
mavti. 

It might be useful to add a few words further to clarify the 
Navya-nyaya concept of a construction-free perception. It is con- 
ceded that there are certain simple irreducible objects which are 
perceptible but which can only be perceived through our construc- 
tive perceptual state. Thus not all elements which form the 
content of our constructive or judgmental perception are necessa- 
rily perceived at our non-constructive state. An abhdva^ that is, 

^Thus, cf. OaAgeSa’s remark : *^vitter ava&yavedyatvabhavenanavasthdyiga- 
matr Ibid., p. 798. 
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the absence of a pot, which is an irreducible entity in the ontologi- 
cal scheme of the Nyaya-VaiSesika school, is perceived only in our 
constructive cognitive state. It can never be an object of our non- 
constructive perception. 1 It is even conceded that constructive 
{savikalpa) and non-constructive {nirvikalpa) states should better 
be explained as qualificatory (saprakdraka) and non-qualificatory 
(ni^prakdraka) states respectively. GangeSa seems to allow that 
even the same cognitive state may be partly qualificatory and 
partly non-qualificatory, that is, partly constructive and partly 
non-constructive.® Thus, the same visual perception of a cow is 
qualificatory from the point of view of the individual cow (which 
is perceived) because cow-ness or cow universal appears as quali- 
fying the cow; and it is non-qualificatory from the point of view 
of cow-ness (which also forms the content of perception) because 
nothing appears as qualifying cow-ness. The property of being 
constructive in character and that of being non-constructive in 
character are not two mutually exclusive properties like two 
natural class characters, such as cow-ness and horse-ness. In 
other words, the same individual cannot be both a cow and a 
horse, but the same cognitive event can be both in part construc- 
tive and in part non-constructive.® From another point of view, the 
non-constructive cognition is said to be neither true nor false be- 
cause truth and falsity, in Nyaya theory, can only apply to a 
constructive state. This falsifies the idea that the Nyaya theory 
of truth needs only an agreement or correspondence between the 
content of a cognition and the reality. The content of a non- 
constructive perception may very well be said to agree with the 
reality, but for Navya-nyaya such a perception is neither true 
nor false. The question of truth and falsity arises when and only 
when the cognitive state is propositional, that is, qualificatory. If 
the qualifier which appears in the cognition as qualifying some 
thing X also qualifies that x ontologically or in reality, then the 
cognition is true; otherwise it is false. 

Mohanty’s brief reference to the “total unanalysable vi^ayatd*^ 
pertaining to a non-erroneous cognition is also very important 

^See GaAgeSa : **ata evabhdve na nirvikalpakam..,.** Ibid., p. 822. 

®See GaAgeSa : *^gaur iti savikalpakam apt gotvdtp&e nirvikalpakam eva tatra 
prakdrdbhdndt bhdne vdnavastha nirvikalpakdsiddhiica^* . Ibid., pp. 823-4. 
®See GaftgeSa : **ata eva nirvikalpakatva-savikalpakatve na Jdtf cdkfufatvd- 
dind sankardpatteh** Ibid., p. 823. 
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(n., p. 36). By introducing two distinct types of vi^ayatQ (content- 
ness), the Naiyayikas tried to mark off the content of error from 
that of a true cognition. I have tried to explain this problem in 
some detail elsewhere.^ 

Mohan ty’s analysis of Gahge^a's definition of truth is brilliant. 
In a previous publication he succinctly remarked that truth, 
according to OangeSa, is a “hybrid” entity.® I was not quite sure 
about the exact significance of this remark, and accordingly, I 
expressed doubt about its vali^ty.^ But in the present book 
Mohanty has made his point nicely (pp. 43, 45, 74-75). I wish to 
add only one comment here. 

Gange^a's conception of truth contains both epistemic and 
ontological components, and this, according to Mohanty, is its 
main difference from the semantic concept of truth of A. Tarski. 
While I am now quite in agreement with this view, I wish to point 
out also that Tarski’s notion of truth primarily applies to sen- 
tences and is always to be related to a specific language.^ But 
GangeSa’s concept of truth (pramdtva) applies directy to parti- 
cular occurrences of cognitive events (yVidna). Althqpgh this point 
seems obvious, it needs to be stressed because the well-known 
antinomy of the liar (i.e., Epimenides’ paradox) can be shown to 
be quite meaningful in Tarski’s semantic conception of truth. In 
a language system we tan always find some device by which we 
can construct a sentence whose subject term will refer to the 
sentence itself. And thus, with Tarski's postulate of object-lang- 
uage and meta -language, we can try to solve the paradox of the 
liar. However, under Gange^a’s theory of truth, I am not sure 
whether we can even formulate the liar paradox successfully. As 
long as Gangesa follows the Nyaya-VaiSesika system and main- 
tains that no cognitive state is self-revelatory, we cannot think 
of a cognitive state the content of which will consist of the same 
cognitive state itself in order that we may attribute truth and 
falsity to it; that is, we would cognize it at the same time as true 

^Cf. The Navya-nydya Doctrine of Negation, pp. 27-29. 

®J. N. Mohanty, “On the Nature of the Pramapya Theory,’* Our Heritage 
[Calcutta], 8 (1960), pp. 43-47. 

•Op. cit., p. 17, n. 

*See A. Tarski, “The Semantic Conception of Truth,” in H. Feigl and 
W. Sellars, eds., headings in Philosophical Analysis (New York : Apple- 
ton Century-Crofts, 1949), p. 53. 
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or false. Another way of formulating the liar paradox would be 
to imagine a possible cognitive state which can be of the form 
“all (my) cognitive states are false.” But here too, in order to 
avoid the self-revelatoriness {sva-prakdsa) of this cognition, we 
have to exclude this present cognitive state from the exten* 
sion of the term “all (my) cognitive states.” GahgeSa would 
perhaps say that our perception with regard to all cognitive states 
refers to all cognitive states only through the perceptual (or ap- 
prehensional) connection of the class character jndnatva (i.e, the 
essential property for being a cognitive state). But such an 
indirect self-reference does not apparently go against the Nyaya 
theory of the non-self-revelatory character of all cognitions 
( paratah^prakdsa ) . ^ 

In GahgeSa's theory, a cognitive state which relates a to some- 
thing b is true if and only if a is (i.e., ontologically) 

related to b. Mohanty distinguishes the ontological component 
from the epistemological component in this detinition. But the 
so-called ontological component, namely, ‘u is actually related toh,’ 
which refers to an ontological situation, seems to satisfy the mini- 
mum condition of adequacy which any account of truth must 
satisfy. In other words, this component preserves what is perhaps 
a tolerably clear sense of the much-debated formulation (by 
medieval European philosophers) : Veritas est adaequatio rei et 
intellectus (truth is the correspondence between fact and intellec- 
tion). 


§ 3.2 : Perceiving and Misperceiving 

Dr. Samuel Johnson attempted to demonstrate the existence of 
a stone by kicking it. G. E. Moore, in his Cambridge lectures, 

^Cf. Gange§a*s remark : ^"jnanam prameyam eveti vyaptijnanani jfidnafva- 
pratyasattyd svctvifuyam^ isvarajhdnani ohetukatvena sarvavifayatvat jfci- 
prakd^cim'* Tattvacintama^i,^ Part I, p. 798. Thus, Gahge^a allows self- 
reference (svavirayatva) of a cognitive state provided the cognition is about 
all cognitive states including itself and the predicative attribute is anything 
but truth or falsity. Truth or falsity of a particular cognitive state is not 
apprehended by the same cognitive state, nor even when that cognitive 
state itself is apprehended. This is the main contention of the parata^- 
pramarfya theory of Gange^a. Fora somewhat closer formulation of the liar 
paradox in the Indian context, see Bhartrhari, Vakyapadtya. Chap. Ill, 
3/25,27,28. 
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raised his hands and said, “Here is one human hand, and here is 
another. Therefore, two human hands exist. And therefore, two 
physical objects exist.” Both Johnson and Moore were concerned 
with a very persistent philosophic problem : When we are said to 
be seeing an external thing, do we perceive what it is that we think 
we perceive? One may ask further whether the external things are 
at all what we tend to believe that they are, and further whether 
there are any external things at all. These problems exhibit them- 
selves embarrassingly in almost evel^ discussion which is philoso- 
phic in nature. My purpose here is to discuss some theories of 
Indian philosophy concerning them. 

Modern philosophical studies of perception have often centered 
around a controversy over what are called “sense-data.” The 
sense-datum theory had its heyday in the past decades, although, 
much like logical positivism, it is now on the decline. But a re- 
ference to it can hardly be left out in any modern discussion of 
perception, and what I will have to say about the views of Indian 
philosophers here may, from time to time, be reminiscent of 
points made by both the sense-datum theorists and ^their critics. 
This is so because sense-datum theory, like positivism, reacted 
against a form of idealism. The positivist, for example, has tried 
to imagine an ideal “protocol language” which is evidentially 
prior and hence forms the basis of scientific empricism. Most 
Indian theories of perception were also attempts to combat a 
radical form of idealism which theMaitreya-Asanga-Vasubandhu 
school presented. The fact that the two versions of idealism differ 
does not always cause a corresponding difference in the philoso- 
phies of the anti-idealists. Moreover, perception, illusion, and 
hallucination are global enough to form a common ground on 
which philosophers of different persuasions and traditions may 
converse and debate. 

It is difficult to find an exact counterpart of the term “sense- 
datum” in Sanskrit, although it is true that Indian philosophic 
reflection on perception and knowledge began as it did in the 
West, with questions about the reliability of the senses. The main 
problem these questions lead to is that of justification of our 
belief in the existence of the external world, although in the 
Indian context it takes on a slightly different shape with some 


^See next section § 3.3. 
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different underpinning. But first let us see how the notion of 
sense-data was introduced in the Western tradition. 

From the basic idea that perceiving involves sense-experience, 
using many complex and involved arguments, of which the 
"‘argument from illusion” is the most important one, it is 
shown that there exist disparities between the way things appear 
and the way they are. In this way it has been claimed that we do 
not perceive a physical object, like a table, but that what we 
perceive is a different sort of “thing” altogether (for example, 
on various occasions, various sizes and shapes of a table), which 
they call sense-data.^ With the introduction of this new term 
the sense-datum philosophers introduced a way of approaching 
the problems of perception which has generated a good deal of 
modern philosophic literature. 

The meaning or connotation of the term “sense-datum” has 
not remained unchanged in the hands of modern philosophers. 
What is generally agreed is that a sense-datum is “not a physical 
reality.” But while for G. E. Moore® and his followers a sense- 
datum is the immediate object of perception which may or may 
not be identical to a part of the physical object, for C. D. Broad 
and others it is the immediate object in perception, taken to be 
nonphysical.® The denotation of the term, however, includes, 
in any case, such items as the elliptical appearance and the 
circular appearance of a penny, as well as such things as mirage- 
appearance in the desert or the double-moon appearance. 

What the Sanskrit philosophers call pratibhasa (appearance) 
is not strictly a sense-datum in many respects, for, they did not 
pay much attention to the variability of the shapes or appear- 
ances or components in the perception of the same physical object, 
although they felt that the problem of explaining nonvcridical per- 
ception, hallucination, and error was one of the central focuses of 
their philosophy. In a perceptual illusion, say a mirage-illusion, 
they noted the duality or disparity between what appears in a 
perceptual experience (that is, ei pratibhasa) of water, and what we 

^G.A. Paul, “Is There a Problem About Sense-Data ?*’ Aristotelian Soc. 
SuppL 15 (1936): 84. 

®George Edward Moore, “Some Judgements of Perception,*’ in Philosophical 
Studies, (New York : Harcourt, Brace & Co. ; 1922), pp. 231-2. 

*C.D. Broad, Scientific Thought (London : K. Paul. Trench, Tfubner & 
CO., 1923), p. 244. 
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are confronted with in the situation, the interplay of hot air and 
the sunrays.^ This appearance of water in a mirage-illusion may 
be a sense-datum, but the perceptual consciousness here already 
involves a judgment, an interpretation of the datum. The philoso- 
phic motivation for introducing the sense-datum or even the 
“appearance” language was the Cartesian search for certainty, 
for the data are supposed to be incorrigible and indubitable. 
They are also called “the given” because they are felt to be 
independent of our judgments. They are self-evident and our 
beliefs, to fulfil their claims to be knowledge, must be based 
upon them in some way or other. But the pratibhdsa (appearance) 
is not an indubitable datum, for the Indian epistemologists 
argue that as long as it is describable in language it becomes the 
datum interpreted, or taken to be something F (for example, 
water). So our “F-appearance” in a state of (perceptual) con- 
sciousness implies that something is being identified as an F, or 
the property of being an F is attributed somewhere. If what we 
seem to cognize on a particular occasion is expressible in langu- 
age as “this is F” or “this is an F” then the cognition in question 
is said to have an “F-appearance.” The dispute among the Indian 
philosophers centered, to a great extent, on the exact (ontological) 
status of the “F-appearance”, mainly the “F-appearance” of 
what we call a nonveridical perceptual experience (such as, a 
mirage-illusion of water). 

The word ‘*alambarm’' is a flexible term in Sanskrit. It is not 
the sense-datum, but rather the “foundation” or “support” of a 
(perceptual) sensory experience. The Buddhists call it a pratyaya 
(causal condition) on which the arising of a state of perceptual 
consciousness depends. For example, a visual perception depends 
upon what may be called the visible (riipa). This is enough for 
the Buddhist to call it a sort of “causal” dependence.* But it is 
not depended upon in the way the visual organ (the eye) is depen- 
ded upon for the arising of a visual perceptual state. It is depen- 
ded upon by way of being its object {vifaya), to use, again, an 
already problematic term. The AbhidharntakoSa notes the folio w- 

^See Vatsyftyana, Nyayabhatya 1.1.4. 

*Por the Buddhist use of the .term pratyaya as “causal condition” see § 4.2. 

Also see Vasubandhu’s AbhUdiarmakoiabhSfya, Varanasi (ed. Swami 

Dwarikadas Sastri), 1971, pp. 279-82. 
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ing distinction between a vi§aya and an dlambanaJ^ A vi^aya is 
the potential object of a perceptual consciousness, in the sense 
that when a cognizing state arises it has to select its vi^ya. For 
example, the eye-consciousness has to select the visible (rupa). 
But a particular dlambana is actually depended upon, it is a rupa 
which has been causally responsible, whenever a particular state 
actually arises. For all other practical purposes, the distinction 
between them may be suspended. 

My perception of red-colour depends upon red-colour as its 
dlambana (objective ground), and my perception of the table 
depends upon the table as its dlambana. But if my perception of 
red-colour is a product of some hallucinogenic drug, would I 
still be justified in calling the red expanse its dlambana — its • 
objective support? And if the perception of the table is due to 
some neurophysiological trick in the brain would it still have an 
dlambana! Apparently a class of Indian philosophers was inclined 
to say yes! As long as there is an appearance (pratibhdsa) (for 
example, red-appearance or table-appearance) it must be rooted 
in an d/aw6aAia (objective ground). In fact, they put forward 
the following thesis : dlambana =pratibhdsa^ In other words, 
dlambana and pratihhdsa are only two ways of referring to the 
same thing. The implications of this doctrine are manifold, as 
we shall see presently. 

The pramdna theory of the Indian philosophers, much like the 
sense-datum theories of Western epistemologists, seeks to ground 
human knowledge in a mode of experience that is immune to 
such failures as error, illusion, and hallucination. If there were 
an indisputable way of distinguishing veridical perception from 
the nonveridical ones, the problem of knowledge would be easily 
solved. However, in view of the embarrassing lack of an agreed- 
upon device, the idealists argue (and, in fact, Vasubandhu has 
argued)* that errors, hallucinations, and dreams provide paradig- 
matic examples in which an “object” (pi^aya or artha) appears 
but is not ‘‘out there.” The ‘'object” in all such cases is at best 
located in the mind, and at worst is nonexistent (asat) as external 
reality. From this point, it is further argued that what appears in 
every state of our consciousness is likewise mind-dependent or 

^Abhidharmakoiabhd^ya^ ibid. 

*See Vasubandhu's VijUaptimdtratasiddhU Vimiatikd K&rika, first verse. Sec 
next § 3.3. 
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internal to consciousness itself, there being no justification to 
suppose that it is rooted in an external object (diambana). Thus, 
Vasubandhu reached his philosophic conclusion which was dev- 
astatingly simple: The so-called external world is only a creation 
of the mind; the **stuff*" of the world is made of consciousness 
only (yijndptimdtratd). What is emphasized mainly here is the 
essential dependence of what “appears’* in a state of conscious- 
ness upon that consciousness itself. \And this finally leads to a 
radical form of idealism (from which a short step would be 
solipsism) : The world around us is the world within us.^ I shall 
discuss this thesis in more detail in the next section § 3.3. 

This is one extreme where dlambana (objective ground) is not 
distinguished from the pratibhdsa (appearance). There is another 
extreme view of a different kind where again dlambana is not 
distinguished from the pratibhdsa. Embarrassed by the persistence 
of nonveridical perception, the realistic wing, represented by the 
Prabhakara Mfmaipsaka wanted to combat scepticism, idealism, 
and solipsism — all in one blow — by denying completely the pos- 
sibility of error or illusion or even hallucination. According to 
them, all perceptions are veridical; it is an error to think that 
there could be any error. The so-called perceptual error is ex- 
plained by them as a fusion or confusion of two different and 
distinguishable cognitive states : one is a memory state while 
the other is a perceptual state. In the usual mirage-illusion, the 
appearance of water actually belongs to the memory state (for 
we have already experienced water on many previous occasions), 
while the appearance of “this” or “there [it is]” belongs to the 
perceptual state. Thus, pratibhdsa is also the dlambana here, for 

^The situation is not very different with the sense<datum theorists in the 
West, although very few philosophers today would go as far as Vasuban- 
dhu would ask us to go. Thus, W. U.F. Barnes criticizes, “...once the 
sense-datum theory is developed in the form stated above, it follows that 
even if physical objects exist, they are never present in perceptual experi- 
ence; and it becomes an open question whether they have any existence 
at all.*’ ( ‘The Myth of Sense-Data,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
[1944-1945], included in R. J. Swartz’s Perceiving^ Sensing and Knowing 
(New York : Anchor Books, 1965), p. 142. Most modern philosophers 
would like to maintain a ‘double-standard* that would enable them to eat 
their cake and have it. Thus, it is claimed that when 1 “directly see” the 
sense-datum, 1 also “see”, in (to use Moore*s term) a Pickwickian sense 
the physical object. 
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the water-appearance in memory is rooted eventually in the 
actual water experienced. This was the position of the Prabh&- 
kara Mimaipsakas who were realists or anti-idealists. They cut 
the Gordian Knot of idealism and solipsism in this amazingly 
simple way. 

Let us go back to the Yogacaras. The philosophic argument 
of the Buddhist Idealist is something like this : 

A cognition or a state of consciousness does not need a 
ground or alambana external to itself (witness either hallu- 
cinations or dreams). What is possible in one case must also 
be possible in every other case, for they are merely states of 
consciousness in essence. Thus, the thesis about the external 
world is: the external world does not exist, or if it exists, we 
have no way of knowing that it exists, 

it is instructive to understand the Sautrantika Buddhist position 
in this context. For, the Sautrantika seemed to have allowed the 
possibility of the external world which the Yogacara Buddhist was 
unwilling to allow. In this connection we have to discuss also what 
is known as the Buddhist theory of atomism, /larnwdtittvdrfa. 
Atoms were posited as something like the data of sensory per- 
ceptual consciousness. If it is the datum of eye-consciousness 
based upon visual perception, it is given the blanket name rupa 
(the visible). Similarly the data of other sense-experience are 
identified : smell, taste, touch, and sound. The material object, 
under this view, is a fictional construction out of these sensory 
“atomistic” data. This view seems to be close to phenomenalism in 
the West, although caution is necessary in order not to forget its 
peculiarities. The data (the atoms) are, as a Sautrantika would 
put it, “substantially real” {dravya-sat)^ whereas the material 
objects, such as the pot or the table, are only imagined to be 
real isamvrti-sat). This can be compared with the acceptance of 
basic units or primitives in logical atomism, out of which the rest 
of the world can be constructed. This system is basically pheno- 
menalistic in the sense that the basic units, these atoms, 
arc phenomenal elements rather than physical elements. The 
atoms are not, one must note, the material atoms of the 
Of course, the claim is that these basic units are “obtainable” 
or “perc^tible” individuals, in the sense that they cause per- 
ceptions and are cognitively immediate. This claim is probably 
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indicative of an underlying philosophical attitude, a desire to 
show that nothing beyond the phenomenal need be countenan- 
ced in order to explain everything including the physical things 
— Si further desire to show that if the first claim is successfully 
substantiated the so-called physical world, as we commonly 
understand it, can at best be dispensed with as non-ultimate or 
non-final, and hence, it does not merit the importance or value 
we usually attach to it. Very few Western phenomenalists would, 
however, make such a value judginent about the physical world. 
The choice of a phenomenalistic basis is usually argued for in the 
West, as far as I know, on the ground that the phenomenal by 
its very nature comprises the entire content of immediate 
experience and therefore all knowables must eventually be 
explicable or analyzable in terms of phenomena. However, 
analyzability or explicability of a complex concept can 
hardly be a criterion of its falsity or even comparative unreality. 
Rather, what is claimed is epistemological priority or proximity 
and immediacy for the phenomenal, and consequently, its indu- 
bitability over the other, that is, the set of constructed elements. 
The Sautrantika argues that the important difference between 
these two classes of entities, the substantially real atom and the 
gross object, is that the function of causality is assigned to the 
first but not the second. An entity which is only imagined to be 
real cannot really cause anything. We cannot ride an imagined 
horse. 

The atomicity of the Sautrantika sensory data, I repeat, should 
not be confused with that of the material atoms of the Vaisesikas. 
These data are called ‘‘atoms” most probably because of two 
reasons: (1) their subtlety and uniqueness to each occasion, and 
(2) their unanalyzability into further data. The Sautrantika also 
admits that these atomic data are in perpetual flux. Moreover, 
although each atomic datum' is coordinated to some sense-organ, 
it is by no means the content of any sense-experience; rather it is 
said to determine causally the content of such experience. Thus, 
it would probably be a mistake to assimilate the Sautrantika 
view into a form of phenomenalism (as has sometimes been 
suggested). 

Let us ponder again over the relation between the Western 
sense-datum and the atomic datum of the Sautrantika. Most 
sense-datum philosophers agree that sensing is a from of know- 
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ing, and that a sense-datum is what we know immediately. It is 
also argued that a sense-datum in some sense must ^'belong to** 
a material object and it is a central problem of epistemology to 
determine or explain in what manner this takes place. The 
‘*causal theorists** (like Russell and others) claim that we make 
a causal inference and are thus led from sense-data to material 
objects. The phenomenalists, such as Mill, would regard material 
things as permanent possibilities of sensations. Yet H. H. Price 
has argued that a phenomenalist must hold that sense-data are 
neither mental nor physical, and that they are not caused at all 
and they are not even real in the ordinary sense of the 
word.^ Price continues: 

According to him [the Phenomenalist] we must simply take 
the sense-given continuum as a going concern. There it is, 
and all statements in which material things and events are 
mentioned, are ultimately statements about it — about the 
manner in which it does or could develop itself, whether now 
or in the past or in the future. 

According to Price, the phenomenalist is right in rejecting the 
idea that sense-data are causally dependent upon the thing, (that 
is, a table) as their “source.** For, if by “thing** we mean the 
“complete thing,” then this complete thing is a combination of 
the family of sense-data and the physical occupant of the parti- 
cular space, and thus it would involve the absurdity of saying 
that A (the sense-datum) is causally dependent upon AB (the 
complete thing, that is, family of sense-data and the physical 
occupant). If by “thing** we mean, however, the physical occupant 
only, then Price allows that the table or other physical occupant 
may well be the remote cause of the sense-data composing the 
family. In the same view, it can be claimed that sense-data arc 
also causally dependent upon the organism pf the sentient. The 
atomic data of the Sautrantika, however, are stated to be indep- 
endent of the mind or consciousness. They are not mental, and it 
would be also difficult to call them physical. But they arc 
claimed to be “external” to consciousness. Certainly they are 
not caused by the material object, the table. Rather it is believed 
that they cause the so-called appearance of the false table, the 
“material object.** Thus, the Sautrantika disagrees with an 

H. Price, Perception (London, 1932). 
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imporant part of the thesis of the Causal Theorists: namely, *‘M 
(a material object) is present to ray senses” is equivalent to ‘‘M 
causes a sense-datum with which I am acquainted.” Besides, the 
Sautrantika believes that the existence of the extramental reality, 
that is, the atomic data, is only inferable from the appearances 
(pratibhasa) of the gross material object in our perceptual con- 
sciousness. For (a) the atomic data must have caused the 
arising of this perceptual consciousness; and (b) by so causing the 
perceptual consciousness to arise, they have also caused indirectly 
the appearance of a gross material object, which is a mere 
appearance, only imagined to be real. 

If we have followed the Sautrantika argument so far, we would 
be in a better position to appreciate and understand Dignaga’s 
arguments in his Examination of the Alambana, where he rejects 
the view that the alambana is something external to consciousness. 
The opponent of Dignaga, presumably a Sautrantika, has argued 
that these five kinds of atomistic data would act as the alambana 
to give “causal” support to the five kinds of perception due to the 
five kinds of senses. This “atomist” (Dignaga ’soppmient) concedes 
that what appears in consciousness, or what constitutes the 
appearance (^pratibhasa or akard) in consciousness, is different from 
these atomistic data. For, after all, a perceptual consciousness is 
described as that of a table or a pot (and so it refers intentionlly to 
a pot or a table). The problem before the atomist is this : 
although a visual perception can be “causally” dependent (as 
its alambana) upmn the atoms of the visible (rupa-paramaijti), 
the resulting cognition does not have atom-appearance, for the 
atomic data are impartite, discrete, and many, while what 
appears in consciousness is a unitary object, a table — ^also a 
gross object. 

Dignaga rejects this view on the following ground.^ An alambana 
of a perceptual consciousness must fulfil at least two conditions : 
(1) it is “causally” responsible for the arising of that piece of 
consciousness (tat-karatfa); and (2) it is also what constitutes the 
appearance (pratibhasa) of that piece of consciousness. In other 
words, Dignaga supports the basic position to which I have already 
referred. What appears in consciousness is also non-distinct from 

^Dign&ga’s AlambanaparikfS (Tib.) ed. with Sanskrit reconstruction by 
Aiyaswami Sastri (Madras 1942), verses 1-8. 
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that in which that piece of consciousness is objectively grounded 
(jpratibhasa = Slanibana). Now, the so-called atomistic data may 
fulfil the first condition, but not the second. Hence, they 
cannot be called the dlambana of a piece of consciousness. The 
“phenomenal” objects, that is, the objects which are only “imagin- 
ed to be real” (samvrti sat), such as a table, may constitute the 
appearance (pratibhasa) of a piece of consciousness, but tiliey can- 
not be “causally” depended upon (as a pratyaya) for the arising 
of that consciousness. For remember, you cannotget a sprout out 
of an imagined seed 1 (See § 3.3) 

From ^antaraksita we learn that Bhadanta iSubhagupta^ tried 
to support the Buddhist “atomistic” theory by arguing as follows : 
A gross body, such as a table, may be thought of as an atom cluster. 
The Buddhist doctrine of momentariness requires that these 
atomic data emerge at one instant (moment) simultaneously and 
without gaps (and disappear at the next moment). Just as (a 
follower of Dignaga agrees that) the instantaneous (momentary) 
object such as a pot-moment emerges and perishes instantly, 
making room for a new and similar pot-moment at the next 
moment, and thus, as a result, we seem to perceive a pot that is 
supposed to persist through time, similarly the data called the 
‘atom-visibles’ (rupaparamdtfu) arise in space together and without 
seeming gaps, and this generates our seeming perception of the 
generic nature (samdnya) of an object, that is, a gross physical 
body, a pot, that seems to have parts, and hence, is divisible (that 
is, extends in space). 

A modern example would be that of a cinema show where dis- 
tinct films of diflferent postures of a horse running are run before 
our eyes fast enough to generate the illusion of continuous motion- 
picture of a horse running. The modern photography also pro- 
vides a better example of spatial continuity or spatial extension, 
where discrete dots or points on the screen being put together 
without gaps create the picture of an extended material object, 
such as a table. Subhagupta’s argument may thus be rephrased as 
follows: Just as a follower of Dignaga must accept the appear- 
ance of temporal continuity (temporal extemion) of an object 
like a pot, although he knows that it is an illusion, so also he 
should admit the appearance of the spatial continuity (spatial 


^Santarak$ita’s Tamasarhgraha, ed. Swami Dwarilcadas Sastri, (Varanasi). 
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extension) of a pot in spite of its being an illusion. But the Yoga- 
cara Buddhist accepts the first and rejects the second. 

The following account of the dispute between the Yogacara 
and the Sautrantika can be gleaned from iSintaraksita : 

Yogacara : If the so-called atom-stimulants generate percep- 
tual consciousness out of their own function, why do they not 
appear in consciousness (in other words, why do we not say, 
"I see atoms or atom-clusters,” through paramarSa) ? And since 
this is not so, how can we say t^t they are perceived ? The 
momentariness (lack of temporal continuity) of everything is 
established on separate evidence (pramd/ta), that is, the evidence 
of reason (compare onumd/tn), and therefore, we call the appea- 
rance of temporal continuity,that is, persistence of things through 
time, to be illusory. But what is the independent evidence for 
establishing the reality of such atomic data, the extramental 
atom visibles, such as the yellow stimulant or the white stimu- 
lant ? If they cannot be established (independently), the 
appearance of the atom-clusters as gross objects out there 
cannot also be established. 

Sautrantika : Here is an argument (evidence of reason) to 
prove that the atom-stimulants are real. A gross object is always 
made up of a cluster of smaller or more subtle objects : witness 
a mountain range which is formed by a humber of small moun- 
tains (hills) put together. Hence this gross pot that is visible 
must be made up of the cluster of the subtler, atomic, con- 
stituents. They are what we call the atom-visibles, that is, the 
visible atomic data. 

Yogacara : Your argument is faulty. The so-called grossness 
{sthulatvd) of the object is exactly in dispute here. Does this 
grossness really belong to the object out there ? If so, then you 
have assumed already what you intended to prove originally, 
namely, the externality of objects, or the existence of objects 
”out there.” For grossness to belong to the outside thing, you 
must first establish that there are outside things for such gross- 
ness to belong to. If, however, you say that grossness is that 
which appearsassuchinvariablyin the experience of all persons 
including the fools, the illiterate, and the educated, alike, then 
such appearance of grossness (sthulatva-pratibhasa) is present 
even in a dream-object (for example, a dream-elephant) or in 
errors like “this is a piece of silver.” 
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Thus, just as the appearance of grossness in a dream-object 
(a dream-elephant) cannot lead us to infer the independent 
reality of the constituent atomistic data (the atom -visibility) of 
such objects, similarly the appearance of grossness in an ordinary 
cognitive state cannot be used as a reason for establishing the 
constituent atomistic data as independently real. 

The above is a good illustration of the philosophic dispute beU 
ween the Sautrantika and the Yogacara. But perhaps we are back 
to the old problem — the problem of finding a distinguishing mark 
that may serve to distinguish the class of veridical perceptions 
from that of nonveridical ones, such as dreams and hallucina- 
tions. As far as the pratibhasa (appearance) is concerned, no 
distinction is possible, and to the extent an dlambana (objective 
ground) is to be identified with the pratibhasa) it is impossible to 
find a distinction. Thus, the Yogacara concludes that the d/um- 
bana is as much internal to a piece of consciousness as is the parti- 
cular pratibhasa of that consciousness. If tliere is any datum like 
the atom-visible, to act as the objective ground, it is internal to 
our perceptual consciousness, just as any pratibhasa in that 
consciousness is also that in which it is said to be objectively 
grounded. 

The Sautrantika develops the concept of arthakriyd-samvdda 
(accordance with the function of objects) in order to distinguish 
the veridical perception from the nonveridical ones. What is this 
“accordance with the function ot objects” ? Well, preceiving a 
gem on the floor, I may rush to pick it up, but if it is a false 
perception (illusion), I will never be able to pick it up. In one 
case, there is accord with the **functionof the object’’ (urrtafcr/yd), 
in another there is discord, and thus, a nonveridical perception 
is distinguished from the veridical one. But the Yogacara is un- 
impressed by such a -‘pragmatic” theory of truth. For, according 
to him, it begs the question. The argument assumes the externa- 
lity of objects without really proving it. It is like the Johnsonian 
way of proving that a stone exists by kicking it. Or, even it 
resembles the Moorean way of waving a hand before the oppo- 
nent to say that there exists a human hand, for otherwise what 

else can be waved ? r. t i ^ - 

The Yogacara, however, assimilates the concept of arthakriya 

into his own theory. For, if the concept means to be congruent 
or coherent (or the potentiality to be so) with the expected 
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behaviour pattern that invariably follows the cognitive state, 
then it is possible for a veridical perception to meet this require- 
ment even if we do not assume that the object is external to 
consciousness. In fact, this is also the Yogacara answer to the 
question of a distinguishing criterion between a veridical percep- 
tion and a nonveridical one — the former has arthakriya, while 
the latter does not. The difference between a true perception of 
a gem and a (perceptual) illusioir<pf it is much like the difference 
between a real gem and a fake one. In the latter case, you can 
trade only the real gem for money, not the fake one. The difference 
in what follows is accountable by reference to the causal history 
of the origination of the real gem and the fake one. Similarly, 
the causal ancestry of a veridical perception, as well as that of a 
nonveridical one, accounts for the differences in what follows in 
either case. There is congruence with the expected behaviour 
pattern (compare arthakriyasamvada) in one case and the lack of 
it in the other. 

If the real gem and the fake gem are so much alike that they 
agree in all conceivable patterns of behaviour (fc& example, both 
can earn you a' decent sum of money, both are equally beautiful), 
then the Yogacara will argue that there is little point in calling 
one real and the other fake unless we are already prejudiced with 
the idea that one of them is certainly real and the other is not 
In other words, we disqualify ourselves to judge the real from the 
unreal, for, we have prejudiced the issue. If, however, we are 
already familiar with the causal ancestry of both which deter- 
mined the issue, the issue has already been resolved for us, and we 
do not need any further arbiter of truth. We may just kick, with 
Johnson, the stone in front to prove that it is real. 

§ 3.3 : Knowing the External World 

It is necessary to specify the sense of the term ‘idealism’ in 
which it is generally used to describe the Yogacira-Vijhanavada 
school of Buddhism. I shall apply this term here particularly to 
the philosophical school of Asahga and Vasubandhu, of which 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti became later exponents. For the sake 
of convenience and feasibility, I shall ignore the later develop- 
ments of this school to be found in the writings of Ratnakara- 
iftnti and JMnaSrimitra in the tenth and eleventh centuries A.D. 
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Philosophical idealism is usually characterized as a denial of 
the commonsense view that material /external objects exist inde- 
pendently of the mind, i.e., independently of their being perceived. 
This general character of idealistic philosophy was undoubtedly 
present in the Vijnanavada theory of reality. Thus, without the 
risk of gross misunderstanding the term ^idealism’ can be properly 
applied to it. In what follows I shall be concerned with the 
peculiar nature of Yogacara idealism, and it is hoped that, as a 
result of this exposition, its difference from other forms of ideal- 
ism will eventually be made clear. 

Two noteworthy points can be underlined at the outset. Firsts 
unlike its Western counterpart, idealism in the Buddhist context 
was not used as a support for philosophical theism, according to 
which God is a perfect spiritual being who created everything else 
and hence more fundamental than any material thing He has 
created. Nor was it used to support a sort of pantheism, accord- 
ing to which nothing exists except God and his modes and attri- 
butes. Second^ like its Western counterpart, Buddhist idealism is 
also a rejection of what may be called materialism, and an 
assertion of a spiritualistic metaphysic that is favourable to 
religious belief. 

The second point underpins also the soteriological significance 
of the ‘Consciousness only’ (vijnaptimatratd) doctrine. Just as the 
‘Emptiness’ doctrine {sunyavdda) supplies the philosophic basis 
for the therapeutics of Nirvana^ so also idealism or vijnaptimd- 
tratd doctrine provides the metaphysical rationale for pursuing 
the religious programme to realise Nirodna in the form of pure, 
translucent consciousness, the ‘absolute*. The vijnapti doctrine 
was a reaction, on the one hand, against the Madhyamika inter- 
pretation of prajnd (wisdom, insight) as essencelessness and em- 
ptiness, and, on the other, against the realistic overtone of the 
Sautrantika-Vaibhasika metaphysics. For Mai trey a/Asahga, Sun- 
yatd becomes dharmatdy and this dharmatd is sat ‘existent* in so 
far as it represents the essence of all dharmas^ as well as asat ‘non- 
existent* in so far as it negates the duality (dvaya), viz., subject 
and object, which is always inherent in our experience. The 
verse that sums up the fundamental doctrine of the school is 
ascribed to Maitreya and handed down to Vasubandhuby Asahga. 
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abhutaparikalpo 'sti^ dvayam tatra na vidyate 
Sunyatd vidyate tv atra, tasydm api sa vidyate 
The 'imagining of the unreal’ exists; (but) the (supposed) dua- 
lity is not present in it. Emptiness, however, is present here 
(and) even in emptiness that (i.e., 'imagining of the unreal’) is 
present. 

Vasubandhu explains: The imagining of the unreal here is the 
discrimination of the forms of thp apprehensible igrdhyd) from 
the form of apprehension {grah^a), "Duality” refers to the ap- 
prehension and the apprehensible. "Emptiness*’ means the 
nature of the imagining of the 'unreal* ; this nature is devoid of 
the apprehension-apprehensible distinction.^ 

Two more verses from the Madhyantavibhaga will establish 
clearly Asahga*s position against the Madhyamika : 

Consciousness arises having the appearance ipratibhasd) of ob- 
jects, beings, self, and cognized states: [but] objects [etc.] do not 
exist. And because of the non-existence of objects [etc.], that 
[consciousness of objects, etc.] is also unreal 1.3.^Therefore,thc 
nature of its being [merely] 'the imagination of the unreal’ is 
established. That [position, i.e., non-existence of everything] 
cannot be maintained without admitting total non-existence 
[of even the imagination of the unreal] ; [but] salvation is inten- 
ded to be realized from the disappearance of this [imagination 
of the unreal, which, therefore, should be admitted to exist]* 
1.4. 

The abhutaparikalpa consists in the wrong ideation or assump- 
tion of existence and essence of objects. It is represented by a 
continuous series of mental states which have no beginning, but 
will end with Nirvapa. In fact, it corresponds to the process of 
sarpsara (worldly existence or life experience). For Nagarjuna, one 

^Madhydntavibhaga-bhdfya (ed. by G.M. Nagao), pp. 17-18 
**tairdbhuiaparikalpo grahya-grahaka’-vikalpah! 
dvayatjt grdhyarp graheUcam! sunyatd tasydbhiita- 
parikalpasya grdhya^grdhakabhdvena virahitatd'* 

*Ibid., pp. 18-19, 

**artha^sattv&tma-vijiiapti-pratibhdsam prajdyate 
vijhdnarp ndsti cdsydrthas tad-abhdvdt tad apy asaP* 1.3 
•^abhuta-parikalpatvant siddham asya bhavaty atab 

na tathd sarvvathd ^bhdvdt tat-kfaydn muktir ifyate** 1.4. See Translation 5. 
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may say, scofisdra and nirvana cannot be sharply distinguished 
since both are empty or void. For Maitreya/Asahga, both exist, 
abhutaparikalpa and Sunyatd^ wrong ideation and emptiness, scufi^ 
sara and nirvana^ yena sunyam and yat sunyam.^ Wrong ideation 
co-exists with the ultimate emptiness or ci7ra, although the former 
covers or defiles the other. By removing the former, the pure citta 
is realized. 

Apart from the cittamdtratd^ two other important characteris- 
tics of the Maitreya/Asanga school are : (1) the dlaya doctrine 
(‘storehouse* or ‘home’ consciousness), and (2) discrimination of 
the three aspects (natures) of reality. The influence oi the Saut- 
rantikas, specially their concept of 'seed* and ‘maturation’ (jblja 
and vipdkd)t is visible in the dlaya doctrine.^ The classic exposi- 
tion of the ‘triple-nature’ of reality is found in the Sandhinirmo- 
canasutra.^ As my main concern here is the philosophic position 
which refutes the external/material world as unreal, 1 will skip 
here the soteriology of the ‘triple-nature’, or the abhuta-pari- 
kalpa. It is conceded that the main purpose of the Maitreya/ 
Asanga school is to describe the process and progress of medita- 
tion towards the sarvdkdrajnatd^ the complete wisdom of the 
Buddha, which represents the final goal of the Way {mdrga). The 
‘ideation only* or ‘consciousness only* theory has been inserted 
into a framework of the mystic ascension of the saint, and the 
philosophic speculation here is of only secondary importance. 
However, I am concerned here with the philosophic implication 
of this very attractive theory — the same philosophic implication 
that concerned a majority of later Yogacarins and their critics. 

One historical point before I proceed any further. I believe that 
some form of philosophic idealism was concomitant with the rise 
of Mahayana Buddhism. Thus, in my opinion, the expositions 
and critiques of idealism found in the Nydya-sutra (or even 
in the Nydya-bhdsya and the Sdbara-bhd$yd) need not neces- 
sarily be placed after the rise of Asanga and Vasubandhu 
(i.e., 300-400 A.D.). For, the specific critique of, and distinct 
reference to, Vasubandhu is to be found in Uddyotakqra and 
Kumarila, and not earlier. Although it was concomitant with the 
rise of Mahayana Buddhism, idealism became crystalized as a 

^O. Tucci, pp. 34-35. 

^See § 4.7 following. 

’See Translation 1 . 
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religio-philosophic system in the hands of Asahga and Vasuban- 
dhu while Dignaga and Dharmakirti developed it further as a 
philosophy with their special doctrine of sva-scufivitti 'self* 
consciousness’. But more on this later. 

I shall now concentrate upon Vasubandhu’s philosophic argu- 
ment in favour of vijnaptimatrata, 'consciousness only’. Vasuban- 
dhu refuted materialism and defended idealism on the basis of 
two major arguments. His first ar:gument was as follows : Since 
it is possible for unreal/non-existenf things to ‘appear’ (cf. ava- 
bhasa) in consciousness, we may conclude that everything that 
seems to exist is just a 'making of consciousness’ (yijnapti'). The 
fact that consciousness reveals the non-existents as external ob- 
jects is like the fact of our perceiving non-existent strands of hair 
or the non-existent second moon under the influence of the eye- 
disease called timira (ophthalmia ?)^ Under delusions and 
dreams, we perceive objects that are not there. Our knowledge 
of the external/material world is actually of a piece with the 
universal delusion (avidya) because an external world does not 
exist apart from, or outside, our consciousness of it.* 

Vasubandhu formulated three objections to this thesis and 
answered them accordingly. If external objects did not exist and 
hence were not related causally to our consciousness of them, 
then (a) what determines the fact that we have one particular 
consciousness at a given place and time ; ( b) how is it that one 
state of consciousness is not limited to just one person but ex- 
perienced by many alike (e.g., why a number of people can see 
that there is a chair in this room), and (c) how can a non-existent 
object function as it is expected to function (e.g., how can a non- 
existent apple satisfy hunger, or an absent woman evoke amor- 
ous feelings) ? The first and the third objections are answered by 
referring to the example of dream experience. One dreams of a 
particular thing at a given place and time and of another thing at 
another place and time without there being any (ostensibly) 
external factor to determine it. A dream object, viz., a dream- 
woman can satisfy the experience of sexual hunger in dream too, 
i.e., a dream-object can be libidinally cathected. 

^ViJfU^tim&trato-siddhi, Vlihiatika, p. 3 . 

''vilHapti-m&tram evaitad asadarthSvabhSsaiUitl 
ytphd taimirikasyasat-keiaeandradidarianam” 
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To answer the second question, Vasubandhu referred to the 
example of an illusory experience of hell. In books like the Maha- 
vastu (from which Vasubandhu obviouly derived his example) the 
Buddhist conception of hell is described as being the fact of some 
extremely painful experiences (such as that of being chopped into 
pieces, or swimming in a lake of filth) which is shared at the same 
time by a number of pudgalas (persons) having a common per- 
sonal history. In reality, however, there is no hell outside the 
mind of these individuals.^ Even if we are hesitant about the 
credibility of this type of example, i.e., the fact of a common 
psychosis described in the Buddhist mythology, Vasubandhu’s 
argument does not lose its force. In a world of scientific technology, 
it is not impossible to create conditions for some common delu- 
sion which can deceive anumber of persons. It is possible to think 
of Descartes’s all powerful evil demon, or a modern mad scientist, 
who might stimulate several men’s brains with various electrodes 
and employ the process so ingeniously that all of them will ex- 
perience enjoying a sumptuous dinner while no food is actually 
present. Witness the renewed interest in the theory of hypnotic 
states. Thus, some form of Cartesian doubt might even lead us 
to the conclusion of the unreality of the external world. 

Several points can be noted in this connection by way of con- 
trast. First, ordinarily we can make a distinction between two 
types of illusion or rather between illusion and delusion. In one 
case, one is wrong about what one is in fact perceiving. In the 
other, one is mistaken about the very fact that he is perceiving at 
all. It is the second kind of illusion, or delusion, that is most 
pertinent for arguing in favour of the radical sort of idealism that 
Vasubandhu hoped to establish. His example is that of the eye- 
disease in which one visualizes non-existent strands of hair. This 
is like the experience of pain in a limb which has actually been 
amputated and no longer there. Such subjective experiences pos- 
sess the vivacity of the genuine perceptual experience. And thus, 
the idealists claim, they are phenomenologically indistinguishable 
from those that occur in so-called authentic perceptions. If this is 
conceded, Vasubandhu can easily drive the point home that the 
so-called material/external world is only an appearance w, and 
hence an integral part of, our modes of consciousness. 


Hbid., pp. 3-4 
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Second, in the empiricist tradition of the West, the view that is 
rather contemptuously (and, to my mind, somewhat unjustly) 
labelled as Naive Realism is often refuted by what is generally 
called The Argument from Illusion. In plain language, ‘Naive 
Realism* stands for an innocent prejudice (as it is alleged by 
philosophers) of the ordinary man that the sensible qualities that 
we perceive around us, colour, shapes, sounds, touch, smells, 
etc. actually belong to the material objects outside and that we 
not only see colour but also the coloured object directly. Such a 
claim, it is believed, can be easily upset by pointing out the fact 
that we are sometimes deceived by our senses, as in the case of 
illusions and delusions. But this ‘Argument from Illusion’ led the 
empiricists of the West to devise the disastrous theory of sense- 
data — a veil or screen or representations between us and the 
external world — which, for some time, enjoyed the confidence of 
well-known philosophers in the West. From the premise that 
what we immediately perceive are sensations or ideas, George 
Berkeley was led to his celebrated thesis: esse est percipi. One 
acceptable sense of the thesis is that what we call ‘material things’, 
such as trees, rocks and tables, are orderly groups or bundles or 
collections of sensations.^ 

Vasubandhu’s idealism appears to be similar to that of Berke- 
ley, but it, nevertheless, differs from Berkeley’s idealism quite 
radically. For one thing, in Berkeley’s thought the notion of a 
material substance as distinct from sensible qualities is unimagin- 
able and inconceivable (and if they were conceivable they would be 
problematic existents). But Vasubandhu’s example of eye-disease 
not only carried religious and moral overtones with it but also 
emphasized the non-duality and finality of consciousness. It is the 
non-dual, fluctuating consciousness which splits itself into a 
duality, an experience and the object-appearance of that experi- 
ence, the forms of apprehension and the apprehensible {grdhaka 

^The classical formulation of the empiricist's thesis in the West Is found in 
J. Locke’s An Essay Concerning Human Understandings G. Berkeley's The 
Principles of Human Knowledge and D. Hume's An Inquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding. Descartes's point about an <evil demon’ is found in 
Meditations. For remarks of modern philosophers on the problem, see B. 
Russell's Human Knowledge and Problems of Philosophys J.L. Austin’s 
Seme and Sensibilias and H.H. Price’s Perception. A good anthology of 
twentieth-century sources in the philosophy of perception is to be found in 
Perceiving, Seeing and Knowing (ed. by R.J. Swartz), New York 1965. 
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and grdhya)^ although this appearance of duality is a disease to be 
cured by prajnd, the ultimate insight. For another, the Representa- 
tive and Causal theories of perception, as they are found in the 
Western empiricist tradition, concede at least that the external 
world, for all we know, may be out there, although it is not direct- 
ly known by our senses. In Buddhist idealism, however, even this 
concession would be fatal, because then the claim of absolute 
reality to be ascribed to pure, transcendental consciousness would 
be at stake. Vasubandhu justified his idealism by another argu- 
ment. If we admit that the gross material/external object exists, 
it leads to some absurd consequences. The so-called material 
object (e.g., a table) is necessarily thought to be composite in 
structure, and hence, cannot be substantially or independently 
real. In VirnSatikd^ verse 11, it is said : 

The [material] object is neither a unitary whole, nor a multi- 
tude of atoms, nor even a combined form of atoms, because an 
atomic constituent cannot be justified as a real constituent [of 
matter]. 

An atom is usually conceived as the smallest, impartite, con- 
stituent of matter. The theory of creation of divisible bodies 
out of indivisible and impartite atoms (i.e., the Vaide^ika 
theory of atoms) goes bankrupt when its inner contradiction is 
exposed. If the different atoms are connected (i.e., conjoined) 
with one another to create a new body bigger in size, then those 
atoms must be big enough to have different parts in order to 
make conjunction possible. But this will contradict the impartite 
nature of atoms. If, on the other hand, atoms being impartite and 
indivisible do not have any spatial extension, no conjunction of 
them will produce bodies bigger in size than atoms. The K^mira 
Vaibhasikas ( a school of Buddhist realists) used to hold that 
atomic constituents are not physically conjoined (as the Vai§esi- 
kas thought) but are merely combined {satfihata) to create impres- 
sions of solid, material bodies. Vasubandhu rejected this view too 
on the ground that such a combination of atoms would be either 
indistinguishable from the VaiSesika notion of a body as a ‘whole’ 
(avayav//i) or indefensible because one such combination could 
not have physical conjunction with another such combinatioii. It 
should be noted here that according to the Buddhist realists, while 
bodies or wholes are imaginative constructs (cf. prajnapti^sat\ 
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their atomic constituents are ultimately real (cf. dravya-sat). 
But by exposing the inner contradiction of any atomic theory of 
matter Vasubandhu reached his desired conclusion : Nothing 
exists but consciousness.^ 

The Sautrantika might take atoms to be externally existent and 
lending 'objective support’ to the corresponding cognitive event, 
i.e., the state of consciousness. In other words, the atoms being 
substantially or ultimately real ^dravya~sat or paramartha-sat') 
can cause the corresponding consciousness. But, Dign&ga argued, 
the atoms being formless themselves cannot contribute the form 
or image to the corresponding cognitive state. Thus, the atoms 
do not satisfy the second condition for being the ‘objective support’ 
of consciousness. The Vaibha$ikas, on the other hand, might take 
the combination of atoms in the form of a chair, etc., to be the 
objective support. For such a combination possesses a particular 
form, and hence can contribute its form to the corresponding 
cognitive state. But, according to Dignaga, such a combination 
fails to satisfy the first condition. In other words, this combina- 
tion being only a construct and hence only conventionally real 
cannot cause the corresponding consciousness. For Dignaga, a 
conceptual construct is as much real as the second moon appear- 
ing in our diseased eye-organ (cf. timira). 

Dignaga noted a third view (ascribed to Vagbhata by the com- 
mentator Vinitadeva). According to this view, the collection 
(sanicayd) of atoms is capable of producing the cognitive state, 
and the image or form can be contributed jointly by the multitude 
of atoms. Dignaga rejected this on the following ground. Under 
this view, it would be difficult to distinguish between the cognition 
of an earthen tea-pot and that of an earthen pitcher, both varying 
in shapes and sizes from each other, but constituted of atoms of 
the same kind (viz., earth atoms). If the distinction is maintained 
on the basis of their difference in size or shape, it would be un- 
acceptable because size or shape does not belong to the atoms, 
the real entities, but to the constructs, the pitcher and the tea-pot. 
Thus Dignaga readied his conclusion ; the so-called alambana or 
objective support does not lie outside consciousness. But in the 
Pramatfosamuccaya, Dignaga developed his doctrine of svasatp- 
vltti ‘self-consciousness’ or ‘self-awareness’, which must have 


^VlJfk9timStratSsid(M, pp.6-8. 
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inspired Dharmakirti’s elaborate defense of Idealism in his Pra ^ ' 
ma^avdrttika. Dharmakirti took issues with the SautrSntikas. 
The Sautrantikas believed in some kind of ‘representation* 
theory of consciousness. For according to them» representa* 
tions or to use the Sanskrit metaphor, the ‘forms’ or ‘images* (cf. 
dkdrd) of consciousness, are contributed by the external object, 
and external objects do exist although what we perceive directly 
are only their ‘forms’ in consciousness.^ 

Briefly, the doctrine of ‘self-consciousness’ states that in each 
act or moment of consciousness there are not only two ‘forms’ 
or appearances, the forms of comprehension {grdhakd) and the 
comprehensible {grdhya)^ but also a self-comprehension or self- 
cognition where both these forms are registered. For Dignaga, 
self-cognition is a kind of mental perception which constitutes an 
integral part of each episode of awareness. Each episode of 
awareness in the consciousness series is ultimately real and self- 
revealing in character while it reveals both the object-form and 
its comprehension.^ 

One of the classic arguments of Dharmakirti is based upon 
this principle of self-cognition. Although a formulation of 
this argument is found in the Pramdnavdrttika^^ the verse, which 
sums up concisely this argument, and which has accordingly 
been quoted very often by later philosophers, is located in his 
Pramdnaviniscaya, By using the principle of identification of the 
indiscernibles, Dharmakirti argued : 

The cognitionof blue and the blue (as an object) must be non- 

different (from each other), for they are apprehended together 

always (i.e., when one is apprehended the other is also 

^See Alambanaparikfd, verses 1-8. 

*The concept of dkdra ‘form’ is very intriguing. In the Prajfiap&ramitA 
literature, the wisdom of the Buddha is described as sarvdkdrajfidnaid. The 
so-called objective support or dlctmbana of a consciousness-moment is 
nothing but the idea that develops, at a particular moment, in our mind 
from mind itself, there being no external, independent object. The form of 
this alambana is called dkdra. In the spiritual ascent of a person through 
meditation, a new dkdnt replaces the old dkdra* To the irdvaka^ for 
exzunple, the dkdra of a rupa-dharma is anitya *impermanent*. In other 
words, the ‘form’ under which rupa appears is anityatd ‘impeitnanence*. To 
the bodhisattva, however, the alambana will be anitya and its akftra will bo 
unabhiniveia ‘unattachment’. See Tucci, pp. 23-24. 

^Pripndlfasamuccayaf Hattorj’s note pp. 106-13. 
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apprehended and vice versa) . The (apparent) difference (bet- 
ween them) is due to (our) delusions, just as one sees two 
moons (under the influence of an eye-disease)'. 

In each event of awareness, according to the doctrine of self- 
cognition, there are three aspects, the object-aspect, its cognition 
and self-awareness (cf, grahya^ grahaka and svasatjfiviui). All the 
three are integral parts of one momentary state of consciousness. 
Since there is the invariable fact tll^t the object-form is never 
apprehended without its cognition-form being apprehended, it 
is argued that one should not be distinguished from the other. 

What, then, accounts for the particularity and variety of our 
different cognitive states ? The answer is amazingly simple. It is 
not the external world, but the internal vasana% individual backlog 
of our personal history, our mental dispositions, the residual 
forces of our past actions, coupled with the ingrained, beginning- 
less, avidyd ‘wrong notions’. (See § 4.6) 

The Yogacara idealism can very well lead to a solipsistic posi- 
tion, when it is carried to its logical extreme. In tbisjrespect too. 
Western empiricist tradition offers a parallel, where the question 
of avoiding solipsism became a recognized problem. It was 
Dharmakirti who tried to refute the charge of solipsism in a sepa- 
rate treatise, SantandnmrasiddhL^ The main point of his argu- 
ment can be summed up as follows. The method by which the 
idealist would prove the existence of other minds (i.e., vijndna- 
santdna or consciousness-series other than one’s own) is not 
much different from the method by which the realist would hope 
to establish the existence of other minds. If, for the realist, the 
physical acts and speech belonging to other bodies are regarded 
as evidence of the existence of other minds, the idealist can very 
well adduce the ideas or representations of the same visible 
physical acts and speech as evidence of the existence of other 
santdna or consciousness-series. Although this argument is not 
very convincing, it, nevertheless, exploits the weakness of the 
argument of the opponent, for, the realist is also in the same 
uncomfortable position when he tries to prove that there are 
other minds. 

^Cf. Sahopalambhaniyamdd abhedo nUataddhiyofi, as in texts like 

Nydyaman/ari Md Nydyabhufa^^ See also Translation 2. 

*See H, Kitagawa, in Appendix A, I, pp. 407-39. Kitagawa has given a 
translation of SantanantarasiddhU 
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We may now look into the other side of the story. Since Yoga- 
cara idealism was a challenging philosophical position, it evoked 
criticisms from all sorts of realists, the Nyaya-VaiSe$ika, the 
Mimaipsakas, the Jainas as well as the Buddhist realists. In what 
follows, I shall limit myself to the criticisms of some Nyaya- 
Vaiiesika philosophers, as well as of Kumarila, the Miraaipsaka. 
In most Nyaya-VaiSesika texts, one finds an elaborate defence of 
their theory about the constitution of matter out of atomic parts. 
The notion of atoms can be made compatible with creation of 
gross bodies. For example, the Nyaya posited the dyads as inter- 
vening between the impartite atoms and the gross particles, the 
motes. The dyads are atomic in dimension and size, but are 
divisible and have parts. Thus, conjunction of several dyads can 
give rise to the gross motes or bodies without running into the 
absurdities that Vasubandhu mentioned. Elsewhere I have discus- 
sed the Nyaya answer to the Buddhist critique of atoms, and 
hence I will not elaborate the point further 

For a critique of idealism on epistemological ground let us first 
turn to Uddyotakara. The oldest, perhaps pre-Vasubandhu, form 
of idealism cited dream-experience etc., as examples where non-exis- 
tent objects appear in consciousness. Uddyotakara countered ; on 
what grounds are the objects of dream-experience etc., thought to 
be non-existent 7 In fact, there are two senses of ‘non-existence’ 
which are distinct, and should not therefore be confused. One is 
what we can call temporal non-existence, and the other is non- 
temporal non-existence. When a thing does not exist before its 
coming into being and after its going out of existence, we can say 
that it has this temporal non-existence, i.e., it is temporally non- 
existent. But this temporal non-existence is hardly equivalent to 
what we understand by the term ‘unreality’. The non-temporal 
non-existence is, on the other hand, equivalent to unreality. 
An unreal object, e.g., a sky-flower, is non-existent only in 
the second sense. To prove his contention, the idealist must 
show that dream-objects or objects of memory are non-existent 
not In the first sense, but only in the second sense. Usually, we 
declare dream-objects to be non-existent, because they are not 

^See my E^stemology, Logic and Grammar in Indian PMhsophical Analysis, 
pp. 52-4. My arguments there were based particularly on Uddyotakara; 
pp. 213-16. 
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apprehended by our waking experience. Uddyotakara analysed 
this proposition : 

(1 ) If jc is not apprehended by our waking experience then x 
does not exist. 

Uddyotakara's first objection here was that the qualification 
‘waking’ in the antecedent was redundant. The modified version 
(needed to prove the consequent ‘x does not exist’ by asserting 
the antecedent) would be : 

(2) If X is not apprehended by our experience than x does not 
exist. 

Then Uddyotakara proceeded to show that this conditional was, 
in fact, a contrapositive version (cf. viparyaya) of the following 
conditional : 

(3) If X exists then x is apprehended by our experience. 

Now it is a truism in logic, Uddyotakara argued, that the con* 
trapositive will be true provided we previously proved the original 
sentence true. In Uddyotakara’s words : 

If apprehension proves existence then it is warranted that 
non-apprehension proves non-existence.^ 

In other words, if non-apprehension has any power to prove non- 
existence, it is dependent upon the ‘positive’ relation, viz., upon 
the proposition: apprehension proves existence. 

The idealist contended : the so-called object is not different 
from its consciousness, because it is merely an apprehensible 
(grahya) like the feeling of pleasure or pain. The point is that 
the feeling of pleasure or pain although apprehensible through 
consciousness is not differentiable from it, and we can apply this 
argument to all objects of consciousness. Uddyotakara argued 
that this point would lose its force against the Nyaya view of 
pleasure and pain. For Nyaya, consciousness is only a particular 
cognitive state, and pleasure or pain is what is apprehended, i.e., 
cognized through that cognitive state. A particular state of feeling 
is what is an internal object as opposed to, for example, a table 
which is called an external object. But an ‘object’, whether 

^Nyaywarttika, pp. 521-4. 

See Translation 4. 
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internal, or external, must be distinguished from its cognition 
inasmuch as the latter is an act (i.e., meaning of a verb) while the 
former is theaccusative or patient toward which the action is 
directed. 

Vasubandhu explained the particularity of, and distinction 
between, different cognitive states on the analogy of dream-states. 
Uddyotakara argued that even in dream experience, particu- 
larity and distinction are based upon the particular nature of 
comprehensible objects. If it is pointed out that the apprehended 
ol^ect is temporarily non-existent at the time of dream experience, 
Uddyotakara countered that this is simply the nature of any 
erroneous cognitive state, and the dream is only one type of many 
erroneous cognitive states that we usually have. The idealist may 
claim that all our cognitive states are, in a sense, erroneous, 
inasmuch as they externalize an object-form which is not exter- 
nal. Uddyotakara argued : this will be impossible to prove. A 
cognitive state is considered erroneous only when it is contrasted 
with a correct cognitive state, i.e., with a piece of knowledge. If 
there were no example of knowledge, how could there be any 
example of error ? 

To underpin the distinction between knowledge and error, 
the earlier Nyaya analysed a piece of cognition, an event of 
awareness, as follows. In each piece of cognition, there are two 
different types of objects formulating that cognitive state. One 
is called pradhana, the ‘principal* object, and the other is called 
tattva, the ‘contextual’ object. In the wrong apprehension of a 
rope as a snake, the principal object is the snake (or, the snake- 
universal), whereas the contextual object is the rope which is 
present in the context. There are no cases of error without there 
being one principal object corresponding to it. Dream-experience 
is an erroneous cognitive state where the principal object is the 
common feature shared by both dream-objects and known 
external objects (or objects of our waking experience). Moreover, 
one can describe one’s dream to the other, and thus a dream- 
object is also communicable through words. The expressibility 
through words* by virtue of which a dream-object becomes a 
public property instead of being exclusively private like a feeling 
of pain, is, in fact, grounded upon the common feature of parti- 
cular thing s , i,e., universals. Elsewhere I have discussed the old 
Indian theory which states diat ‘the ground for application’ 
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(pravrtti-nimitta) of a word for expressing a thing is the universal 
or generic feature of that thing. Now, to the extent that we admit 
universals to be mind-independent or extramentally real, we 
have to admit that even our dream-experiences are grounded 
upon an external world. In short, according to Uddyotakara, the 
objectivity of our dream-experience is proved by its expressibility 
through words.^ 

Vasubandhu justified the non-j^ivacy of our ordinary experi- 
ences by referring to the hell-example, the case of a common 
psychosis where the corresponding object does not exist. Accord- 
ing to Uddyotakara, this explanation will run into contradiction. 
A particular hell-experience, viz., experience of a pool of filth 
(or blood), is also whatNyaya would call an erroneous experience, 
and thus it too depends upon what we have called the principal 
object, viz., the blood-universal and/or the pool-universal. And 
such ‘principal’ objects, as already noted, are grounded in wak- 
ing experiences and thereby grounded in outside reality. 

Further, according to Uddyotakara, an error qf a delusive per- 
ception is usually in the form of a certitude {niicaya ) , a decision as 
opposed to a doubt (samiaya)- A false certitude of the form ‘This 
is a man* (where in semi-darkness there lies a tree-trunk in the 
visual field) is removed (i.e., destroyed) by the true certitude or 
knowledge of the form ‘This is a tree-trunk’. But the object, i.e., 
the principal object, of the false certitude is not destroyed there- 
by because it does not happen that when the true certitude arises 
a man ceases to be man. Besides, according to Uddyotakara, 
there are definite causal antecedents to a false certitude. They 
are, broadly speaking, (a) perception of the common feature, 
(b) non-perception of the specific feature or distinguishing 
mark, and (c) superimposition of a definite specific feature which 
is actually absent from the context or situation. In this way, 
knowledge and error can be distinguished.* 

ilbld., p. 522. 

"na cittenaparah pratip&dyate ity ortho 'syo no 
sidhyatl na httarasvapnam anOkhy&tam itaro 
viJSnatftt 

For the Indian theory of meaning and universals see my Epistemology... 
pp. 106-9. 

•ibid., pp. 524-5. 

cf. ''oiicayabuddher ntmittam astl kim punos tat-t 
shminyadarianam vUetttdarianam avidyamSna- 
vUetSohyOropa itt” 
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I shall next discuss the arguments of Kumarila^ Jayanta and 
Bhasarvajfia, as they grappled with the problems raised by 
Dignaga and Dharmaklrti in defense of idealism. Kumarila 
refuted Buddhist idealism rather elaborately in two sections, 
Niralambana-vada and Sunya-vada, of his Slokavarttika. Al- 
though some of his refutations amounted to sophistry, he never- 
theless offered important criticisms of Dignaga*s theory of self- 
co%vi\\xoTi{sva^sari%vitti) , \vl Praindnasamuccaya^ Dignaga argued in 
favour of the ‘self-cognition’ theory by first asserting that a state 
of consciousness must have two appearances or forms; object- 
appearance and cognition-appearance. If this two-fold appear- 
ance of a cognitive state is not admitted then it would be difficult 
to explain, according to Dignaga, the recollection of a past 
cognitive state. Recollection is caused by the memory-impression 
of a previous experience. But we see that we recollect not only 
the object of previous experience but also our previous ex- 
perience itself. Unless this two-fold appearance was present in 
our previous experience, we could not have recollection of the 
two in this manner. Dignaga argued that this proves further that 
each cognition is self-cognized. For, unless a cognition is self- 
cognized it can never be recollected. The Naiyayikas hold that a 
cognition is not self-cognized, but cognized by another piece of 
cognition. According to Dignaga, this theory leads to an infinite 
regress because to make recollection possible the second piece 
of cognition must be cognized by a third piece of cognition and 
so on ad infinitum. Thus, Dignaga established that there is a self- 
cognition aspect in each state of consciousness where both the 
apprehensible and apprehension are revealed. 

Kumarila disagreed on this point. The fact of recollection 
cannot establish the two-fold appearance of a cognitive state 
because, for Kumarila, what is recollected is always the object 
and never the previous cognition itself. According to Kumarila’s 
theory of knowledge, a cognitive state is never perceived (i.e., 
apperceived) directly, but its occurrence is only inferred from 
what lie calls the cognized-ness {jnatata) of the object cognized, 
(see § 3.2.) Thus, when the object of previous experience is 
recollected, the previous experience may then be inferred indirectly 
(througih arthdpatti ‘indirect implication’). This, however, should 
not be confused as perception or even direct recollection of the 
cognitive state. 
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Besides, if apprehension and the apprehensible were in fact 
identicai, it would be difficult to explain some recollection, for 
example, of this form : do not remember what 1 apprehended 
at that time.” Here is a recollection of the occurrence of an 
apprehension but the form of the apprehensible, the object, is 
for some reason left out of the recollection. If apprehension 
and the apprehensible were identical, this would not have 
happened.^ 

Jayanta repeated this point of Ktimarila while he tried to refute 
Dharmakirti’s classic argument mentioned above, an argument 
based on togetherness.* Both, the Naiyayikas like Jayanta and 
the Jainas like Akalahka, mounted an attack on Dharmakirti 
by pointing out that the expression ‘together’ used in Dharma- 
kirti’s reasoning implied difference rather than unity. But this is 
only a verbal slip because Dharmakirti’s meaning is quite clear: 
Blue and the cognition of blue are identical because they are 
apprehended always by the same apprehension. As against this 
position, Jayanta held : a piece of cognition does not cognize 
itself. A cognition or a state of consciousness isrnot self-lumi- 
nous and hence self-cognition is not an acceptable theory. It 
is possible to cite many counter-examples where the apprehen- 
sible blue appears in jthe cognition “This is blue”, but its appre- 
hension, i.e., cognition, does not appear there. Hence it is possible 
to claim that there are cases where blue is apprehended but its 
cognition is not apprehended. An apprehension of the cognition 
of blue will be of the form “I know that this is blue.** Using 
Kumarila*s example *T do not remember what I actually 
apprehended at that time,*’ Jayanta argued that we have a 
counter-example where the mere apprehension is recollected 
without the recollection of the apprehensible object.^ 

^KumArila, p. 221 . 

cf. ••na smardmi mayd ko 'pigxhlto *rthas tadeti hi 
smaranti grdhakotpada-grdhyariipavivarjiiam 
tasmad abfunnataydm ca grahye *pi smarapam bhavet 
grdhakasmrtinirbhdsdt tatrapy e^aiva gfhyate** 
tadatyantdviniibhdvdn mdkdkdram hijdyaie 
imvaya^vyatirekabhyarp sidtUudvarn bhinnaid t€tyob 

Sunyavdda* verses 83-85. 

^Nydyamaigartt p. 1 10. 

kyacic ea grdkydkdrdnupaSli^takevatagrdhakd^ 
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Dbannaklrti has argued that perception of an object is not 
established for him who has not apperceived the perception.^ Bat 
the Ny&ya argues that perception of an object is, in fact, possibfe 
even when the apprehension (of the object) is not apperceived. For 
as soon as the object is apprehended we can say that perception of 
the object has taken place ; we do not need to wait until and 
unless apperception of that perception has taken place. In other 
words, the object is revealed as soon as the perception arises, 
and not when the perception is perceived (i.e., apperceived). 
Arising of perception and apperception of that perception are 
two different facts which may happen at two quickly succeeding 
moments but they should under no condition be confused as 
one and the same fact. Perception can reveal objects when it 
itself is not revealed. 

Jayanta also pointed out that the analogy between a lamp 
and a cognitive state to prove their self-revealing character is 
really faulty. “Cognition reveals itself” involves only a bad 
metaphor for “cognition cognizes itself” or “cognition makes 
itself known”. It is not also proper to say that a lamp reveals 
itself. In fact, a lamp too depends upon other conditions to 
reveal its own self. The eye-organ receives or apprcherids other 
objects depending upon the lamp, i.e., light, whereas it appre- 
hends the lamp more directly. But to make its own self known, 
the lamp has to depend upon the eye-organ, etc. And strictly 
speaking, this would not establish the self-revealing character 
of the lamp or light.* 

Dignaga pointed out that there would be an infinite regress m 
the Nyhya theory of apperception. But as explained above, origin 

of perception (and not apperception of perception) amounte to 

the revealing of the object. Thus, we do not need to have all our 
perceptual (in fact, all our cognitive) states apperceived. In 
order to make our recollection of previous experience possible. 


vamarianam apt dfiyate *'na smar&mi 

ntaya ko *pi gxhlto *rthiis tadsti htti . . wr - li.- 

*Cf. apratyakfopalambhasya narthadutHf prosidhyati. Quo^ m 

fona, p. 108, and in NySyamaiHarl, pp. 104 and 108. JayanU no^. 
apratydcfopalambhasya ca pratyutarthadtstib sidOiyati, ifpabmbhotpada 
erdrthadffttr na punar i^patambhadTfdb I 


*SySydnuUilarl, p. 108 
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we have to admit that the previous cognitive state was therefore 
apperceived. Apperception of apperception is, however,' ruled 
out because although we recollect that we know such-and- 
such, we seldom recollect that we knew such-and-such. 

Dharmakirti’s argument based upon ’togetherness’ of b/ue and 
cognition of blue has been criticized by Bhasarvajha as follows : 
Does the apprehension, which, according to Dharmakirti, is said 
to apprehend both the cognitiop and the object blue, apprehend 
also their difference or not? If it does not apprehend their dif- 
ference, we should never be able to refer to them differently by 
two different expressions. In other words, if the difference is not 
registered in the apprehension, it cannot be registered in the lin- 
guistic expression of such apprehension. If, however, the difference 
is registered in the apprehension, why should we mistrust it? If it 
is argued that the said appearance of difference is wrong, like the 
appearance of two moons before our diseased eye, Nyaya coun- 
ters that this is untenable. The appearance of two moons is 
wrong but their two appearances (one real moon and one unreal) 
are certainly distinguishable. Similarly, the object-appearance 
and the cognition-appearance should certainly be distinguishable. 
The appearance of two moons is considered wrong because we 
can cite a case where there is the appearance of only one (viz., in 
true perception of the moon). But the object-appearance and the 
cognition-appearance cannot be declared as identical unless there 
is a case where the two appear as one. Thus, self-cognition, if it 
registers difference between object and cognition, cannot prove 
their identity.^ 

Jayanta has repeatedly pointed out that even the doctrine of 
self-cognition is not immune to the fault of infinite regress. If the 
object-form being the apprehensible is apprehended by the cog- 
nition-form, and this cognition-form is apprehended by the self- 
cognition, then by the same token the cognition-form has also 
the form of an apprehensible and self-cognition would have 
the form of its apprehension. If the self-cognition obtains a form 
in this manner then it is liable to be apprehended by another 
apprehension and so on ad infinitum. The point is that the charge 
of infinite regress is only a formal fault and does not further the 
argument in either case.‘ 

^NyHyabhetava, pp. 132-3. 

^NyHyamaHUnl, p. IS. 
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To come back to Bhasarvajna. It may be argued that if a 
cognition is not self-cognized, it loses its power of revealing any- 
thing (cf. aprakaia). Bhasarvajna countered: if the rule is that the 
loss ofthe power ofrevealing anything means the loss of the power 
of making itself known, then we have eye-organ etc., as counter- 
examples. The eye-organ can reveal something without being 
cognized itself. If, however, the loss of the said power means loss 
of illumination (as in the case of a lamp), it is a case of bad meta- 
phor. Only light has illumination and cognition is not the same 
thing as light or lamp. It is only poetic to say that cognition has 
illumination. If, however, the loss of the said power means the 
loss of its nature (essence of being consciousness), then it is 
untenable. For certainly a thing does not lose its nature (or 
essence) if it goes unrecognized. Flowers will have fragrance 
even if there were nobody to smell them. It may be asked : with- 
out self-cognition what else could constitute the nature (essence) 
of a piece of cognition? The Nyaya answer is that the essence 
or nature of a piece of cognition is simply the common pro- 
perty (a generic property) of all pieces of cognition, viz., the 
cognition- uni versa! or the cognitionhood. This property can as 
much be identified with the feature of self-cognition as the 
nature of fire can be identified with the property of burning its 
own self, or as the nature of a knife can be identified with that of 
cutting its own self.^ 

Before wc conclude our critique, let us ponder a little over the , 
doctrine of vasana and that of alaya. The Buddhist mechanism 
ofvasanacsin be explained as follows. Each experience leaves its 
trace behind, which becomes a part of the ever-increasing volume 
of such residual forces. This volume is, in its turn, said to deter- 
mine the nature and content of our next experience. The Nyaya 
criticizes it as follows: Since there is no soul or individual per- 
sonality to carry this ever increasing volume or burden of the 
rrucej of past experience, the question arises: is this burden 
different from, or identical with, the consciousness series? If it is 

held to be different then the theory of ‘consciousness only’ will 

be at stake. If it is identical with consciousness, then we would 
have to admit that this stroehouse of latent traces is also ever 
fluctuating along with the consciousness series. In fact, we have 


'^Nyayabhu^^t pp. 137-9 
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to concede the oddity that millions of latent traces are also dying 
every moment, and creating new latent traces. Asahga and Vasu- 
bandhu developed the Slaya doctrine, ‘storehouse consciousness,' 
to account for the continuity of latent traces in the form of seeds 
through ever-fluctuating states of consciousness. But this alaya 
again, has to be conceived as an ever fluctuating series receiving 
new seeds and dispensing with some old seeds through fruition 
at every moment. For further discussion see 4.7. 

Realists like Kumarila and Jajtpnta found this concept of alaya 
very difficult to accept. For, under this theory, not only one has 
to imagine the momentary, fleeting states of consciousness (no 
matter whether it is the base consciousness or alaya, or the 
surface consciousness or vijriaptt) as the container or substratum 
of innumerable latencies or traces, but also one has to concede 
the actual and instantaneous arising and destruction of such 
innumerable latencies. Only when a latency or seed reaches its 
maturity (yipakd), it produces a particular form of experience. 
But the question is: why should we talk of the dying of innumer- 
able latencies when we will have to say that these latencies as 
latencies come to life again in the next moment.^ 

Some Buddhists draw the analogy of ‘perfuming’ one thing 
with the other. In other words, latencies are transferred from 
one consciousness state to the other just as the perfume of one 
thing is transferred to the other by association. Jayanta argued 
that this analogy was misconceived. Perfume is a (physical) part 
of the thing that possesses it, and transference of the perfume is, 
in actuality, the transference of this subtle ‘physical’ part of one 
thing to the other. But the Buddhist postulates that one state of 
consciousness is totally annihilated before the other state arises 
in its place (cf. niranvaya-vinaid). But the notion of ‘perfuming’ 
will involve not total destruction but only partial destruction with 
traces left behind. Besides, if the state of consciousness is only 
momentary, how can it transfer its perfume to the other state. 
For, ordinarily, a thing has to stay longer than just a moment in 
order to transfer its perfume to another thing.‘ 

^NyayanudUarl, p. 114. na eOU^vUnSnam 
ktHctd astt, saty apt tasmlnn aSetavSsanSsahasra- 
samairaye tatksaptkatvSt sakrdeva 
tatkSvUOutvSsattdmukiilaJflSnaviiUMiak sySt. 

^NyOyamatyarf, p. 113, continued next page. 
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I have given the philosophic formulation of the Y ogacara i de^sm 
and also shown formulations of some classical objections to such a 
philosophic position. Whatever might have been the motive or 
driving force behind this refutation of external/material world as 
unreal and unfinal, it was received with all philosophic serious- 
ness in India (as the above sketch tends to show). The opponents 
who disagreed with idealism tried to provide philosophic argu- 
ments. rather than religious or theological skirmishes for the 
refutation of idealism. Very seldom was an appeal made, in this 
philosophic dispute, to religious faith, either Buddhist or non- 
Buddhist. Thus, I see in this controversy between idealism and 
realism, in their formulation as well as refutation, one of the 
most interesting developments in the history of Indian philos- 
ophy. After considering the period in history as well as the 
sophistication of the arguments. 1 am inclined to believe that this 
constitutes a very important part of our heritage, that is. our 
philosophic heritage in the global sense. 1 wish to underline this 
global sense of our philosophic heritage by repeating a belief of 
mine which was expressed in the preface to my first book: ^Tndia 
should not. indeed cannot, be left out of any general study of 
the history of logic and philosophy.**^ 

To briefly review the issue at hand : There is a sense in which 
the arguments of the idealist seem to be very convincing. They 
do make a very strong case for the position that we are indeed 
shut up in our ideas, or that the essence of a thing consists in its 
being experienced. Beyond this, however. 1 would not be inclined 
to concede anything further. It would, for example, be wrong to 
assume that the idealist has deductively proved his thesis. All that 
the idealist has succeeded in doing is to warrant a claim of this 
type : As far as the available evidence goes, the assumption of 
the reality of the material world may be false. But to cast a 
reasonable doubt over our uncritical assumption of the existence 
of the material world is not the same thing as proving the falsity 
or unreality of the external world. For implied in the notion of 
unreality of the material world is a theory of a supersensible 
world which is believed to be real and even more valuable. But 
this becomes more a matter of religious faith than a philosophic 


nir^anvaya-vindsde ca na tadamio *nuvartate 
yaidf^ kathoMcid vdsyeta purveaui Jftdnam uftaram 
^The Navyanydya doctrine of Ne^ation^ Preface, p. X. 
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point. As long as we are on philosophic grounds, we can accept 
the fact that the idealist can within reasonable limits challenge 
our beliefs in the external world. But we may again point out 
that to be able to challenge a belief does not amount to destroy- 
ing that belief, let alone replacing that belief with another, equally 
questionable, belief, i.e., belief in ‘consciousness only’. 

The idealist is also guilty of an illegitimate generalization. 
First, a doubt whether the external world exists independently 
of mind or not is simply use^ by the idealist to challenge a 
certitude about the independent existence of the external world. 
But it is also taken (illegitimately, I believe) here to establish the 
opposite certitude that the external world does not exist indepen- 
dently of consciousness. This is, in fact, an illicit extension of the 
function of doubt. Nyaya seems to be justified in pointing this 
out. 

Second, the Idealist relies on a very questionable generalization 
step. From an examination of some of our experiences where 
the so-called object of experience is actually an object in experi- 
ence (such as dreams, delusions and hallucinations), the idealist 
takes a big step forward to conclude that alf objects of our 
experience are, in fact, objects in experience, and hence, do not 
exist independently of it. This is a generalization based on in- 
suflScient grounds, and hence, logically not beyond censure. Even 
as a persuasive argument it is not adequate. For, the notion of 
the external objects is so ingrained in us that it will need much 
stronger persuasion in order to dislodge it. But if the idealist’s 
arguments are intended simply to awaken a religious awareness 
in us to follow the path of meditation and nirvdifa, I would not 
subject it to logical scrutiny. I can admit that the arguments 
could be more persuasive to a religious mind. 

A Jain philosopher, Akalahka, had the insight to point out 
that the reasoning of the idealist is as fallacious as the reasoning 
used by the Naiyayika to prove the existence of God as the 
intelligent creator of the world. Having seen that certain things 
that have structures and composite forms, such as a chair, a pot, 
are produced by an intelligent or sentient agent, the Nyaya 
generalizes that all things that possess a structure must have an 
intelligent creator, i.e., God. The idealist, according to Aka- 
lahka, takes a similar illicit step.^ 

^AkalaAka, p. 43, continued next page. 
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Last but not the least, if the idealist challenges the realist to 
prove conclusively and beyond doubt the reality of the material 
world, it might only be a good strategy in public debate* For even 
if the realist fails to prove his thesis conclusively (as he may veiy 
well fail if he falls into the trap set by the idealist) , this will not, in 
my opinion, constitute a good vindication of idealism. A realistic 
interpreation of error, hallucination and dream, is indeed possi- 
ble, and the Nyaya theory in this regard is not, in my opinion, 
very far from the truth. But construction or consistent description 
of a realistic metaphysic is another matter. Partial failure in 
this respect will not constitute a justification of idealism. A 
realist may even refuse quite consistently to describe an 
ontological system. For, it is the idealist who has challenged 
the commonly shared beliefs, and so it behoves him to establish 
his thesis conclusively. 

By way of documentation, I wish to present here excerpts from 
certain relevant texts in translation: 

Translation of Relevant Texts 

1. Sandhinirmocana-sutra (pp. 60-61) 

[The translation is by the author from Lamotte*s Sanskrit 
reconstruction . ] 

“There arc, Gunakara, three d/iarwa-characters. What are 
these three? 

They are, to be sure, (1) the imagined character, (2) the 
dependent character and (3) the perfected character. 

“Now there, Gupakara, what is the imagined character 
of dharmas? It is, to be sure, the determination of descriptive 
names of dharmas (elements of reality) through their essen- 
tial or peculiar attributes so that there may be linguistic 
usages and conceptual communications. 

“What is, Gunakara, the dependent character of dharmas? 

It is surely the dependent origination of dharmas: 'That 
being there, this arises*; ‘from the origin of this, that ori- 
ginates*; *samskdrd* (mental forces) arises depending upon 

sanniveiadibhir dmalr gopurdtfdlakddiru 
buddhiparvair yathd tattvam ne^yate bhOdharddi^u 
tathd goearanirbhdsdir drsfair evabdhyddifu 
tdfdhyabhdvandimyair anyatrety avagamyatdm. 
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a-vidya (wrong notions) and so on. In this way, this great 
of that consisting exclusively of sufferings (du^hd) 
arises. 

'*What is, Ouoakara, the perfected character of dharmas? 
It is, to be sure, *thusness’ of dharmas. Understanding of 
tUs (character) is the cause of the strength of a bodhisattva, 
the ground for contemplation or fixation of the mind upon 
the ultimate root. As meditational process takes place as a 
result of this understanding, mere arises the unsurpassable 
climax of enlightenment. 

**Just as, Gupakara, there is the timira defect in the eye of 
a person who is suffering from timira disease, in the same 
way we should understand the imagined character. 

“Just as, Gupakara, due to r/miVa-disease there appear 
before that (diseased) person strands of hair or black bees 
or (black) sesame seeds, or dark objects, or yellow objects, 
or red objects or white objects, in the same way we should 
understand the dependent character of dharmas to be. 

“Just as, Gunakara, there are natural aftpearances of 
correct objects before that eye of that very person when the 
eye-sight is purified and cured of the r</n/ra-disease, in this 
very fashion we should understand the perfected character 
(of dharmas) to be.” 

2. Dharmakirti: Pramartavarttika 
[The translation is by the author.] 

Since the ( cognizable ) object is invariably apprehended 
along with its cognition, in what manner could we establish 
the object as distinct from its cognition? 

Distinctness is apprehended (however) by persons having 
illusory vision, just as the two moons appear to a person 
with the diseased eyesight. There is no invariability in the 
apprehension of two (really) distinct things, viz., the blue 
thing and the yellow thing. 

There is no (cognizable) object which is unapprehended, 
and it is not seen that there is a cognition which is being appre- 
hended without the (cognizable) object. Thus, there cannot 
be any distinction between these two (cognition and object). 

Therefore, it is irresistibly concluded that the (cognizable) 
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object which appears at the time of cognition is indistinguish- 
able from its cognition. 

Pratyak^a pariccheda^ verses 388-391. 

3. Vatsyayana 

p"he translation is by the author.] 

Nydycisutra 4.2.31-32 

Supposition of Hhe means of knowledge’ (pramdrui) and 
‘the objects of knowledge’ {prameyd) resembles the supposi- 
tion of dream-objects. 

Vatsyayana : Just as in a dream objects do not exist but are 
supposed to be there, similarly the means of knowledge and 
the objects of knowledge do not exist but we (only) suppose 
that there are objects of knowledge and means of knowledge. 

NS 4.2.33 [Answer] This argument is not established because 
it is not based on a reason. 

Vat.: 

There is no reason to prove (conclusively) that the means 
and the objects of knowledge are only supposed to be there 
like the supposition of objects in a dream, and that they are 
not known like the objects of waking experience. Therefore, 
the (above) argument is not established for there is no 
reason. (See NS 4.2.33) 

Moreover, there is no reason to maintain that unreal 
objects are cognized in a dream experience. 

[Objection] (The reason in the latter case is:) “Dream objects 
are not cognized when one wakes up.” 

[Answer] Since the objects of waking experience are cogni- 
zed their existence is not refuted. (To explain): If the objects 
in a dream are proven to be non-existent because they are not 
apprehended when one wakes up, then (at least) those objects 
that are apprehended by one at one’s waking state are proven 
to be existent because of their being apprehended (at the wak- 
ing state). For, the reason becomes adequate in the 'contra- 
positive* case. If existence is established through apprehen- 
sion then non-existence can be established through non- 
apprehension. If not the first, then non-apprehension cannot 
be an adequate reason^ for proving non-existence. For 
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example, when the lamp i$ absent, visible colour cannot 
be seen. Thus, here the negated version is justified by the 
positive case: (e.g., when there is a lamp present, we see a 
visible colour, and thus, non-perception of visible colour 
can be said to be due to the absence of a lamp). 

One must also assign a reason for regarding dream-objects 
as (products of) imagination. (To explain:) He who says 
that the means and objects of knowledge are like the sup- 
position of dream-objects should speak about a reason on 
the basis of which the dream-objects are (said to be mere) 
imagination. Certain dreams are inspired by fear, certain 
dreams are inspired by joy, some dreams are different from 
both of these two types, and sometimes we do not (even) 
dream (while asleep). Supposition of dream-objects have 
their ‘causal antecedents* {nimitta) and the imagination of 
these objects is justified by the imagination of the causal 
antecedents. 

NS 4.2.34 Supposition of dream-objects resembles supposi- 
tion of objects in an act of remembering or*desire (or 
determination to obtain). 

Vat.: 

Such objects as have been previously known (or apprehen- 
ded) become the objects of supposition in a dream, just as 
they become objects of supposition in an act of remembering, 
etc. Just as both an act of remembering and a desire to 
obtain have as their objects things which have been previously 
apprehended (in consciousness), and hence they cannot 
invalidate (the existence of) such things, so also the cogni- 
tion of objects in a dream has for its objects previously 
apprehended things and such a cognition likewise cannot 
invalidate (the existence of) such things. Thus, objects of 
our dream-experience are already apprehended by our waking 
experience. 

He who sees a dream while asleep surely wakes up and 
remembers the dream-experience — “I saw this (in a dream).** 
There he becomes certain that his supposition of dream 
objects is false on the basis of his experience when he wakes 
up. (To explain:) When dream objects are being remember- 
ed, one becomes certain by virtue of the waking state of 
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one’s consciousness that the supposition of dream objects 
is false. 

If there was no distinction between the two (dream and 
waking experience), the reasoning will be meaningless. (To 
explain:) When one does not accept a distinction between 
the dream and the waking experience, the reasoning that 
the means and objects of knowledge are like supposition of 
objects in a dream will be meaningless because the basis of 
that reasoning will (thereby) be rejected. 

Certitude (of a person) that it is x with regard to some- 
thing that is non-x has as its (objective) basis a ^principal’ 
object (pradhdna)* (E.g. :) Certitude that this is a man with 
regard to a tree-trunk which is not a man depends upon a 
'principal object’. Surely, if some man or other were never 
known before, one cannot have, with regard to something 
which is not a man, a certitude that this is a man. Thus, 
certitudes of dream objects which are expressed as saw an 
elephant”, or ‘T saw a mountain”, should have as their 
(objective) bases some ‘principal’ objects. 

4.2,35 False apprehension is destroyed by true apprehen- 
sion, just as the supposition of a dream object is destroyed 
at the waking stage. 

Vat. : 

Certitude that this is a man with regard to a tree-trunk is 
called a false apprehension — it is the cognition that it is x 
with regard to that which is non-x. Certitude that this is a 
tree-trunk with regard to a tree-trunk is called true cogni- 
tion. It is the false apprehension that is rejected by the true 
cognition, but not the object which is the generic character 
of either being a tree-trunk or a man. Just as the state of 
consciousness at the waking stage rejects the supposition of 
objects in a dream, but not the generic character of objects 
is thereby rejected, so also where there is a cognition of a 
magic show or castles in the cloud, i.e., the certitude that 
it is jc with regard to what is a non-x, the false apprehension 
is destroyed by the true cognition, but the object is not 
thereby rejected. 

False cognition in a magic show and the like has also a 
‘material* condition. When a man taking a ineoe of subs- 
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tance, whose character is familiar, uses tricks and creates 
a false certitude (that it is a different thing) in the mind 
of others, it is called magic. Configuration of thick 
mist, etc., in the manner of a city or castle generates from 
a distance the cognition of a city or castle. For, when 
such mist, etc., are not present, the impression of a city or a 
castle (in the cloud) does not appear. The impression of 
water is generated by the vibratii^g sun-rays connected with 
the terrestrial heat, for we apprehend here the common 
character (i.e., vibrating brightness). Thus, the false cogni- 
tion is not without its causal antecedents because it happens 
at some place at a certain time in a certain person. 

It is seen that these are two distinct cognitive states, one 
belongs to the magician and the other is that of the spectator 
— one is that of the distant person with regard to a cloud- 
castle and mirage, and the other, that of the person who 
is standing close-by; with regard to a dream object, one 
cognition is that of the sleeping person and the other is 
that of the same person while he is awake. This rlTstinctness 
of cognitive states cannot be explained if there were nothing 
that exists, or if eveything were unreal and without essence. 
NS 4.2.36 A cognition is to be thus understood, for we 
apprehend its causal antecedents as well as its coming into 
being. 

Vat. : 

Just as the object cannot be rejected, so also the false cogni- 
tion cannot be rejected. Why ? For we apprehend its causal 
antecedent as well as its coming into being. The causal ante- 
cedent of a false cognition is certainly apprehended by us. 
And the false cognition itself is also apprehended (appercei- 
ved by an individual) as it originates in that individual, for 
it is subject to mental perception (since it is a mental 
state). Therefore, a false cognition also exists. 

NS 4.2.37 Since there is a distinction between tattva, the 
'contextual object’ and pradh&na ’principal object*, the 
duality of a false cognition is justified. 

The ‘contextual object* is the tree-trunk, the ’principal 
object* is the man. With regard to the tree-trunk there arises 
a fidse cognition that this is a man because while the 
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distinction between the ‘principal object* and the ‘contextual 
object* is not eliminated their common character is (never- 
theless) comprehended. 

Thus, there arises false cognition of a circle of flying 
ducks in a flying banner, of a (flying) pigeon in a (falling) 
pebble. There are no false cognitions co-present with the 
objects (they reveal) because they (false cognitions) are depen- 
dent upon the comprehension of a common character 
(among several objects). For him according to whom every- 
thing is without essence and unreal there may arise false 
cognitions which are co-present in the same object. 

4. Uddyotakara: Nyayavarttika {pp- 52\-S2S) 

V.P, Dvivedin's edn., 1916. 

[The translation is by the author.] 

It is not true that the means of knowledge and the objects 
of knowledge are supposed (to be existent) I ike (the objects 
in) a magic show, or the appearance of a castle in the cloud, 
or a mirage. For this (thesis) cannot be proved. 

No reason is given when it is asserted that unreal objects 
are being supposed (to be existent) like dream-objects. What 
reason is there to maintain that the objects in a dream- 
experience are unreal 7 

[Opponent:] The reason is what is called khydti (appearance 
of objects in experience). The reason for maintaining the 
thesis, viz., objects that are apprehended at the waking 
state of consciousness, do not have a separate existence from 
consciousness, is the appearance of objects as in a dream. 
[Answer:] No. Your example (i.e., the dream-example) 
stands in need of a proof just as does your thesis. 

What is the reason for believing that the objects that 
appear in a dream-experience are not distinct from the 
(dream-) consciousness ? 

[Opponent:] The objects do not exist since they are not 
apprehended by the waking person. 

[Answer:] If you think that these objects do not exist just 
because they are not apprehended by the waking person, 
then you are wrong. For you have added a qualification 
(unnecessarily). 

It is implied that thosd objects that are apprehended by 
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the waking person exist. And the qualification, those *Uhat 
are not apprehended by the waking person^' is superfluous. 

If you argue that the objects that are apprehended either 
in the waking experience or in a dream are unreal but the 
consciousness (of such objects) exists, (we ask:) what could 
be your reason ? 

The fact of being not apprehended by the waking person 
cannot be cited as a reason 'because it is incapable of 
establishing the ‘contrapositive’ {viparyaya\ viz., apprehen- 
sion of objects by the waking person proves their existence). 

If apprehension proves existence only then it is warranted 
that non-apprehension can prove non-existence. 

It is contended that the reason should be capable of 
establishing the *contrapositive* thesis (viz., apprehension 
proves existence). 

[Opponent:] The objects are not distinct from the conscious- 
ness (of them) because they are subject to comprehension 
(by the consciousness) just as a particular feeling (of pain) 
is. Just as that which is apprehensible {grdhydflWiQ a parti- 
cular feeling, is not distinct from consciousness, so also the 
objects are not distinct from consciousness. 

[Answer:] A feeling is a feeling of either pleasure or pain. 
Consciousness is a cognitive state (of mind). A cognitive 
state is distinct from pleasure or pain. Therefore, your 
supporting example is not correct. Pleasure and pain are 
what are apprehensible, and their apprehension is a cognitive 
event. Thus, the apprehensible must be distinct from its 
apprehension. 

If you argue that consciousness is identical with the feeling 
(i.e., pleasure or pain), we still say that there is no supporting 
example where the apprehensible and the apprehension are 
(undoubtedly) identified with each other. For, an act and 
the object to which that act is directed cannot be identical 
with each other. 

If you wish to establish identity (between apprehension 
and the apprehensible) without caring for the evidence, the 
means of knowledge, you establish (only) four ‘personality’ 
aggregates (instead of five, by equating feeling with con- 
sciousness); and this will contradict your doctrinal position 
(that there are five ‘personality’ aggregates, viz., aggregates 
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of matter, feeling, perceptions, mental forces and conscious- 
ness). 

If you do not accept even four aggregates but admit con- 
sciousness only that is (commonly) experienced, we then 
counter: since there are neither internal not external objects 
to account for the distinctness of the states of consciousness, 
how can you explain the distinction of different states of 
awareness? 

[Opponent :] One state of awareness is different from the 
other just as one dream is different from another. 

[Answer :] Even in that case, the distinction of awareness 
states should be explained as owing to the comprehension of 
(difierent) things, that are observed and experienced. If, in 
the case of dreams also, the distinction of awareness 
states is asserted to be owing to the difference of compre- 
hension, then we counter by pointing out the distinction 
of comprehension from the comprehensible. The compre- 
hensible cannot be identical with comprehension. 

All the dream-experiences that reveal cities, birds, gardens 
and chariots distinctly, are erroneous cognitive states. And 
these erroneous cognitive states originate, sharing the generic 
features of the waking cognitive states. 

[Opponent :] In my theory, all cognitive states will be held 
to be erroneous. 

[Answer:] If you say that, we ask you to point out the ‘principal’ 
object {pradhdnd) in such errors. There cannot be an erron- 
eous cognition which is without any ‘principal’ object. 

Moreover, he who does not accept that the objects arc 
distinct from consciousness, should be countered with the 
refutation of this reason based upon the examination of its 
nature. 

Is the nature of the object (in a dream) that of being 
external ? If so, then the position becomes contradictory 
(viz., what is internal in consciousness is said to be external). 

Is the nature of the dream-object that of being conscious- 
ness ? If so, then the dream-object cannot be established 
because the states of consciousness cannot be communicated 
to others. For, if the dream of one person is not expressed 
in words, the other person would not be able to know it. 

[Opponent:] The states of consciousness taking the ‘forms’ of 
words are conveyed to others. 
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[ Answer:] He who says this should explain the meaning of the 
word ‘form’, akara. The ‘form* (in this context) is the appre- 
hension by which something non-jc appears as x depending 
upon the similarity of the ‘principal’ object, (e.g., “This is a 
snake” — ^this wrong apprehension has taken the ‘form’ of a 
snake with regard to something that is not a snake but has 
similarity with the ‘principal’ object, i.e., a snake). 

Also, in your view, words ai^ not real, and hence the 
sentence “the consciousness-state takes the 'form’ of words” 
is a statement without a reference. 

He who does not accept that objects are distinct from 
consciousness, should also be asked to explain the distinction 
between a dream and a piece of waking experience. The objects 
are non-existent as much in the waking experience as in the 
dream; hence, wherefrom could there be such a distinction 
as reflected in the statement “This is a dream and that is a 
waking experience ?” 

Even the discrimination of what begets merit and what 
begets demerit cannot be established (under yourView). For, 
just as one does not incur demerit by having illicit sexual 
relations in a dream, so also one should not (in your 
theory) incur demerit by doing so in the waking state. 

[Opponent:] The (said) discrimination is maintained by the fact 
that in one case the person is overwhelmed with slumber, 
while he is not so overwhelmed in the other case. 

[Answer: ] This is also wrong. How does one know that this 
odd behaviour of the mind is caused by the influence of 
slumber ? 

[Opponent:] The clarity and unclarity of the states of conscious- 
ness distinguish the dream stage from the waking sta^. 

[Answer:] You will have to explain the notion of clarity and 
unclarity without taking recourse to the objects (which are, 
according to you, non-existent). 

[Opponent:] It has been seen that states of consciousness can 
be distinct even when their objects are non-existent. For 
example; 

The departed spirits originating from the maturation of 
similar ‘residual forces of action’ (karma) see a river full of 
filth. No river is actually present there, nor any filth. One 
thing cannot be many. But the states of consciousness are 
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seen to be distinct, for some spirits see the same as a river 
full of water, and some others see it as a river full of 
blood. Thus it is ascertained that consciousness alone arises 
in different forms in the manner just described, depend- 
ing upon its internal conditions while the external objects as 
its conditioning antecedents do not exist. 

[Answer:] This is wrong because it runs into contradiction. If 
you say that consciousness appears in different forms in this 
manner while the external condition does not exist, we then 
ask : How is it so ? 

If consciousness takes the ‘form’ of blood, you should 
explain the status of this blood. What is the status of this 
blood ? In the same way, one should raise questions about 
the ‘form’ of water or the ‘form’ of the river. When each 
word in the sentence “They see a river of lilth”, is 
examined by analysis, the sentence becomes devoid of any 
objective reference if the aggregates of matter etc., did not 
exist. 

Regulation of place and time is also not possible. The 
departed spirits see the river full of filth in a particular place, 
not in just any place whatsoever. If objects did not exist, 
the reason for such regulation of place would have to be 
explained. 

If, for a person, the existent object is determined by some 
‘form’ or other, then it is proper to hold that some of his 
cognitive states are erroneous. False cognitive states do not 
reject (the existence of) the ‘principal’ object. Thus, one 
should point out the ‘principal’ objects in the cognition of 
the river of filth etc. What applies to the cognition ol the 
river of filth etc., is also applicable to the cases of the magic 
show, appearance of the castle in the cloud, and mirage- 
water. 

[Opponent:] “You imagine the ‘perfuming’ of action (karma) 
to be in one place and the result ot it in another place.’’ 
(Vasubandhu. Vimsika) . The meaning of this (line) is: The 
(corresponding) result should be there where the action takes 
place. For him who takes objects to be different from their 
consciousness, the action will happen in one place while its 
result will be in another place, and thus the action and its 
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result will have different substrata (but cause and effect are 
supposed to have the same substratum). 

[Answer;] This is not true, for I do not concede the point. I do 
not concede that the action and its result are occurring in 
different substrata. The action is located in the self (atman) 
and the result is also in the same locus. Thus, the (supposed ) 
fault (in my position) is rejected. 

The objects (of my consciousness) are different from my 
consciousness because they posses generic features as well as 
specific features. They are distinct just as my consciousness- 
series is distinct from the consciousness belonging to another 
personality-series (i.e., another person). 

The objects are different from consciousness because they 
can be established (as external) by means of knowledge. Also 
because they are ‘effects* {karya, ‘causally conditioned’), 
they are temporal, and they are preceded by residual traces 
of action {dharmd). 

5. Madhyanta-Vibhaga-bhasya 1.4 
“/in tathd sarvathd bhdvdt*^ 

The meaning is admittedly not clear. Sthiramati comments: 
na tathd ^stitvdn na ca sarvathd ndstitvdt tadgrdhyagrd- 
hakapratibhdsam utpadyate. 1 wish to thank Dr. S. Katsura 
for pointing this out to me. The possible translation 
would be ^\AbhutaparikaIpatva is established), because 
it does not exist as (it appears) and because it is not non- 
existent in every respect.” 

§ 3.4 : Memory 

One of the main disagreements of the Jaina pramdna-theonsi 
with all the non-Jaina philosophers was concerned with the status 
of the memory-experience. Memory-experience was never regar- 
ded by any non-Jaina philosopher (a Naiyayika or a Buddhist) to 
constitute a piece of knowledge, a pramd^ a cognitive awareness 
which amounts to truth. Or, to put it in another way, while per- 
ception and inference were regarded as valid means or ways of 
knowing, memory was never regarded as a means of this kind. 
The Jaina philosopher, on the other hand, contested this position 
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and regarded memory as another source of non-perceptuai know- 
ledge by refuting the arguments of the Naiyayikas and the Bud- 
dhists. Pandit Sukhlalji argued, in his Advanced Studies in Indicut 
Logic and Metaphysics^ that this dispute was primarily due to 
the reluctance ol the non-Jaina philosophers to extend the use of 
the term *pramd* to memory-experience. All philosophers agree 
with the Jainas on the point that if a memory-experience 
happens to be a revival of a veridical past experience, 
perceptual or non-perceptual, then it is also veridical. But they 
apparently want to use the term pramd in a restricted sense so 
that a veridical experience would be called a pramd, only if it 
is the repetition or revival of a past experience. To quote Sukhlalji : 

That mnemic cognition is true of facts is acceptable to all 
(Indian logicians), and so there is no material difference of 
opinion on this issue; the difference only arises when some 
agree and others refuse to call memory a pramdna. (p.46) 

Panditji, however, tried to give a historical explanation of this 
reluctance on the part of the Hindus, and a doctrinal explanation 
of the same on the part of the Buddhist. In the Hindu tradition, 
smrti, the term for memory-experience, was also used to denote 
the dharmasdstras as opposed to Sruti, the Vedas. Now, since it is 
the cardinal doctrine of the Hindus that the dharmasdstras are 
dependent upon the Vedas for their autlioritativeness on dharmas 
and are not independent sources of knowledge about dharma, 
smrti cannot be called a pramdna. To wit : There is a systematic 
ambiguity in the word pramdna pramd), for, it can mean either 
a means of knowing or an authority, or a source for knowledge. 
Therefore, if smrti which meant Dharmasdstras was not an inde- 
pendent pramdna, then by extension smrti which also meant 
memory-experience, could not also be a pramdt^a. 

The Buddhists, however, had a different reason, according to 
Sukhlalji. In the Buddhist theory, any cognitive experience that 
involves thought or construction {vikalpa) would be excluded 
from being a pramd or pramdrta. Thus, since memory involves 
thought, it cannot be sl pramd. 

While Sukhlalji’s explanation is ingenious, it does not certainly 
seem to be the whole story. If from above one surmises that the 
dispute between the Jaina and non-Jaina philosophers on the 
status of memory was mainly terminological, it would be wron g. 
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I believe that was not certainly the intention of Sukhlaiji. I shall 
try to focus upon the deeper reasons for the dispute over memory- 
experience, and the consequent difference in theories of knowl- 
edge between the opposing parties. 

There is something odd in calling a meniory-experience an 
event of knowing, for the description of this experience is usually 
prefixed with 'T remember”. What I remember is another experi- 
ence, another (past) cognitive event. If the past event amounted 
to knowing and if my present men^ry is not ‘‘playing tricks” on 
me, I can now remember correctly what I had experienced. My 
present experience is also aware of the fact that what is coming to 
my mind along with my awareness of it is a past event. But an 
event of knowing is different from an event of remembering the 
first event of knowing. If the first event amounts to knowing, it 
does not follow that the second would be veridical, for, I may 
remember incorrectly. The converse also is not true. If I remem- 
ber correctly, i.e., my memory is “fully” revived, it does not follow 
that the first event was an event of knowing. If veracity is allowed 
to function as a qualifying property of a cognitive e^nt when and 
only when it amounts to an event of knowing (a prama), it cannot 
be regarded as automatically transmissible from the first type of 
events (events of cognition) to the second type of events, events of 
remembering a past cognitive event.Tbis is; I think, at least one of 
the good reasons for the reluctance of the non-Jaina philosophers 
to regard a memory-experience as a prama, an event of knowing. 

I wish to connect the above argument with the traditional 
arguments found in the iastras. The tradition of the non-Jaina 
philosophers (in this, the Miipamsakas, some Naiyayikas and the 
Buddhists agree, see Sukhlaiji^) argues that a cognitive event 
becomes an act of knowing, if it grasps or reveals a fact that has 
not been revealed or grasped before (cf. a-grhltagrahitva). In 
other words, a fact not known before is what is supposed to be 
grasped by an episode of knowing. An episode of remembering, 
therefore, can hardly qualify to be an episode of knowing unless, 
of course, the very fact of my knowing the original fact was not 
known to me before. If the veracity of a cognitive event is made 
dependent upon its grasping a novel fact, then another event which 
repeats the first in the sense that the fact grasped in the first is the 


ig. Sanghavi, p. 4S. 
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same as that in the second, cannot claim the property ‘veracity*. 
For, we cannot kill a bird more than once. An event of correct 
remembering is thought generally to be a repeat performance 
in the above sense. But the property ‘veracity*, as we have already 
seen, is not transmissible from the first act to the second. The 
second act may copy or repeat the first as far as the grasping of 
the same fact is concerned, but it cannot copy the other pro- 
perty, viz., that of grasping a hitherto ungrasped fact. For, then 
it would not be a copy or repeat performance, and hence, not an 
act of what we call ‘remembering*. 

Take the case of an original painting by one of the masters. 
There may be bad copies or even a set of ‘perfect* copies of the 
painting. But the ‘perfect’ copy can copy everything of the original 
but not its originality, for, then it could not be a copy by defini- 
tion. Remembering in this way can never have the ‘novelty* that 
is expected of an act of knowing. There is something more to this 
point. Suppose, in our example, a doubt arises whether the first 
painting, which has been copied by several persons (and there are 
good or perfect copies and bad ones) is fake or not i.e., whether 
it is by one of the masters or not. Now, nothing will be gained by 
looking at the set of copies, to investigate whether it is a true 
replica or not. To resolve the doubt one way or other, one has to 
investigate the first painting. Thus, by making sure that a memory- 
experience is a correct and “full** revival of a previous cognitive 
event, we do not gain any insight into the problem of deciding 
whether the original event was a knowing event or not. The pro- 
blem of an exact remembrance, like the problem of an exact 
reproduction, is quite separate from the problem of ensuring the 
first act to be an act of knowing. This analysis, therefore, shows 
that there is a good reason, not just a terminological dispute, for 
resisting the inclination to call a memory-experience a knowing 
event. 

What I have argued here can be well supported by quoting a 
passage from \Jdaya.na' sNyayo-varttika-tatparya-pariSuddhi^. This 
passage was Udayana’s comment on Vacaspati s rather enigmatic 
statement in reply to the question why memory-experience is not 
regarded as a pranta. (Tatparyafika)* 


^UdiQrana, p. 110 
‘VAcaspati, p. 35 
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The relation between word and object is determined by peo- 
ple’s convention (loka). And people call such cognitive event 
prama as is non-promiscuous with the object or fact (arr/ia) and 
different from such memory-experience as is produced only 
from mnemonic impression (samskdrd). 

This might have given the impression that it is a matter of 
arbitrary choice of the language-users that memory is not to be 
called a pramd. But Udayana sets the matter straight as far, at 
least, as the Nyaya view is concerned. A prama is a cognitive 
awareness that is in accord with the object or fact, but memory 
can hardly be said to have such an accord, and hence, it is not 
a prama, I quote: 

Moreover, how can memory-experience be in accord with 
the object/facts ? For, it is not true that when an object is rem- 
embered in a particular way, it is in that same state at that 
time. For, the previous state has now ceased. If it did not, it 
would not be called ^previous*. It is also not true that memory 
hangs on to that object as one whose previous state has 
ceased. For, we do not have the awareness of the^cessation of 
the previous state. If we do not have (prior) awareness of 
something, we cannot have a memory of it. If we did ‘remember’ 
such a thing, it would not be a memory. Besides, we need to 
search for another unique (causal) condition [for memory, viz., 
first impression sarriskdra^- But we are not aware of it (i.e., 
such a condition), for, there is no past impression of it. 

[ Opponent :] How is it that although both a (prior) cogni- 
tive awareness and a ip^mory-experience have the same object 
(revealed in both alike), we say that the prior cognitive aware- 
ness may be in accord with the object but not the (later) re- 
membering of it? 

[Answer :] At the time of (prior) awareness, the object was 
in that state in which it was, but at the time of (later) re- 
membering of it, it was not in the same state. 

[Opponent :] Our later cognition (i.e., remembering) may be 
said to be in accord with the object if it cognizes that the 
object was in that state before as it was. 

[Answer :] No. Then our (present) awareness of dark-colour 
belonging to an earthen pot that [was dark before but now] is 
red due to its being baked (with fire), would be said, by this 
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argument, to be in accord with the object.^ 

[Opponent :] A cognition that dark-colour has ceased is cer- 
tainly in accord with the object* 

[Answer :] This is true. For, that object is in that state at 
that time. But the remembered object is not in the same state 
at that time. Therefore, memory-experience is certainly not in 
accord with the object. But a cognitive (non-mnemonic) ex- 
perience may be in accord with the object.® If, however, a 
cognition is in accord with the object and we have a memory- 
experience of the same object, then such memory-experience is 
said to be in accord with the object. Similarly, if the (prior) 
cognition is not in accord with the object, the exact (undistor- 
ted) remembering of it is also not so. For example, when a man 
has fled after cognizing a rope as a snake, he remembers it as a 
snake. Therefore, the memory-experience has ‘veracity* (the 
property of being in accord with the object) only to the extent 
of its being iorrowerrf from a prior veracious cognitive experi- 
ence; it is not natural {^djdnika) to memory. This (unnatural- 
ness of veracity with regard to memory) is what is expressed 
as (memory’s) ‘dependence upon another’, and this has been 
conhised by some philosophers who were lazy to make the 
point explicit. (I think this is an oblique reference to Vacaspati 
by Udayana.) 

Udayana, in fact, has given two arguments in the above. First, 
he has argued that memory-experience cannot be said to be in 
accord with the object in the strictest sense in the way an ordi- 
nary (non-mnemonic) cognitive awareness can be. Next, he has 
shown, in recognition of the point that we may use such expres- 
sions as ‘true memory’, that the memory-experience can have accord 
with the object in a less strict sense, but such a property is only 
a transferred epithet from the original non-mnemonic past 
awareness in which the present memory is grounded. 

What then is the sense in which the Jaina philosophers have 
argued that memory-experience is to be called a pramd^ a true 
cognitive event ? Does it simply mean that the Jaina philoso- 
phers use the term in a less strict sense ? It is tempting 

to say so, but I would suggest another way to understand the 

^Read “yathftrtha” for ‘‘yatharta.” 

®Read “yatharth&Dubhava** for “yathfinubhava.** 
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problem. If I bad seen the pot to be dark when it was unbaked 
and now, when it is red after being baked, I truly remember that 
it was dark, the claim of the Jainas is that it is a 'true’ memory, 
and hence, a prama. But Udayana has argued that this claim 
hides a confusion. For, if ‘true memory’ means, as it should, an 
exact reproduction or full revival of the past experience, then the 
verbal report expressed as “it was dark” cannot be a report of 
what we call a memory-experience|. For, the portion of the ex- 
perience expressed by “was”, i.e., the pastness of the fact, cannot 
be any part of the past experience (the verbal report of the past 
experience was “it is dark”). And if it cannot be a part of the 
past experience, it cannot be apart of the present memory. There- 
fore, the verbal report “it was dark” is not that of memory, but 
a present experience aided by memory. I think the dispute here 
lies mainly in deciding what experience we should call memory, 
my remembering a past fact (that the pot was blue) or a present 
experience that the pot was blue based upon such remembering? 
We can also ask : whether these two are at all distinguishable 
experiences in the sense of being two cognitive events ? I shall 
avoid giving an answer to this question, but instead, I shall point 
out that the ordinary use of ‘remember’ is ambiguous enough to 
cover both. 

There is a further point which takes us into the heart of this 
dispute. The problem of determining the truth of a non-mnemonic 
cognitive experience is quite different from the problem of deter- 
mining the truth of a memory. Truth may be seen as a property 
of a cognitive experience, a property that is generated by factor 
or factors that are either concomitant with (if we accept paratafi), 
or included in (if we accept svatab) the set of factors that gene- 
rates the experience in question. But the correctness or accuracy 
or “truth” of a memory is generated, not by a similar set of 
factors, but by different ones, such as, the intensity of the previ- 
ous experience, so that passage of time would not render it vague 
and inaccurate. If, however, it is argued.that a memory inexactly 
copying a past true experience can also copy its truth, then 
we have to say that it is only a copy of the property truth or 
pramatva, and not the property truth itself. 
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ONTOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


§ 4.1 : Three Rival Ontologies : 

Nyaya, Buddhism and Jainism 

The term 'ontology* came to be used to indicate the most general 
part of metaphysics in the seventeenth-century Europe, although 
for the origin of ontology as a general theory of real entities, or 
as a theory of being as being, one has to go back to Aristotle as 
well as the pre-Socratic philosophers of ancient Greece. Aristotle 
did not use the term 'ontology* just as he did not use the term 
'logic* either. But the history of logic as well as ontology in the 
Western tradition seems to start with him. Aristotle talks about 
a 'first philosophy*, which, he says, is about being as being, 
and this is taken in later Western tradition to be the nearest 
analogue of 'ontology*. For our present discussion, I shall 
assume ontology to mean a general theory of 'what there is’ 
and try to apply it to the Indian tradition. There are many 
other problems usually discussed in connection with ontology 
in the West, such as, the doctrine of distinction of essence and 
existence, the theory of transcendental properties of all entities, 
but these questions will not directly concern us. 

The Nyaya- Vaite^ika ontological problem was connected with 
the Vaifefika doctrine of categories {padarthd), and the category 
of substance was the focal point of this doctrine. The system of 
Vai§e$ika categories is generally regarded as a classification of 
real and fundamental entities. It is also possible to view it as an 
analysis of the ‘concrete’ objects of our experience into their 
various parts in order to form a theoretical basis for our philoso- 
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phical discussion. The Nyaya-VaiSesika philosophers, however, 
believe that if we can analyse and classify the concrete object 
of our experience in this manner into substance, quality and 
action, we would achieve a satisfactory explanation of ‘what 
there is’, i.e., an explanation of what is meant when we say, Hhat 
object exists’. 

The Buddhists, on the other hand, think that the so-called 
concrete object of our experience is^at best a synthetic object, and 
hence, is analysable into a number of fundamental properties or 
elements called dharmas. The Buddhist conception of a dharma 
is that it is by nature a non-substance (cf.andrma/i).^ The question, 
‘What is there?’ can be answered, according to the Buddhists, if 
we can prepare a satisfactory list of such non-substances or 
dharmas, which we can refer to, while we are accounting for and 
analysing the objects of our experience. The dharmas are also in 
perpetual flux, ‘in a beginningless state of commotion’, and 
nirvana is posited as the ultimate cessation of this ‘commotion’ 
for a person. Nirvana is also said to be the ultimate reality, the 
ultimate nature of things, to be contrasted with the phenomenal 
existence of dharmas ^ but, as I have already indicated, this pro- 
blem will not be our concern in this context. 

Our pre-philosophical commonsense tells that there are around 
us things which somehow undergo change. Our philosophical 
worries start along with our recognition of the phenomenon 
of change vis-a-vis our feeling for continuity and sameness 
underlying change. In India this problem was reflected in the 
old dispute over 5ar-cosmogony versus i^j^az-cosmogony (found 
in the J^gveda as well as in the Upanishads). The philosophic 
resolution of this dispute is to be found in the two rival theories 
about causation and creation in ancient India: 1. sat-kdrya- 
vada ‘the theory of pre-existence of the effect in the cause’ and 2. 
asat-kdrya-vdda ‘the theory of new creation of the effect which 
was non-existent before’. For those who prefer a comparative 
approach, it is significant to note that the so-called paradox of 
change and permanence, of being and becoming, was as much 
a live issue for the early Indian philosophers as it was for the 
Greeks, i.e., the pre-Socratics. Those who were inclined toward 
permanence not only posited the notion of an enduring substance 

^Stcherbatsky, The Central Conception of Buddhism^ pp. 24-S. 
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but also argued that change was only superficial transformation 
of the existent (the substantial) from one state to another. The 
Saipkhya and the early Vedanta belonged to this group insofar 
as they gave prominence to Sat ‘the existent’. The Vaiiei^ikas 
belonged to the group of Asat cosmologist inasmuch as they 
admitted change to be real and the function of the cause to be 
the creation of new things, effects. But they also posited the 
doctrine of substance, in fact, plurality of substance, and their 
substantial elements were said to be persistent through changing 
states. The Buddhist Asat cosmologists were very radical, for, 
they argued that change alone was real and the notion of con- 
tinuity or persistence was illusory, and the notion of soul- 
substance was a myth. The Jaina theory, as we shall see later on, 
was a compromise between the Buddhists and theNyaya-Vaise^ika. 

The ontological positions of Nyaya-Vai^esika, the Buddhists 
and the Jainas were necessarily influenced by their respective 
stands on the problem of change and continuity. The Buddhists, 
for example, were pre-eminently anti-substantialists in the Indian 
tradition. This anti-substantialisni culminates in their ‘flux’ 
doctrine, according to which the components of every object, 
all dharmas^ change completely from moment to moment. A 
comparativist might be reminded here of the anti-substantialism 
of Heraclitus of Ephesus, who held, contrary to Parmenides' 
denial of change, that change was incessantly occurring. But it 
is not certain that the Heraclitean acceptance of change as 
reality amounted to the ‘flux’ doctrine, as it was understood by 
both Plato^ and Aristotle.* The ‘flux’ doctrine may be due to an 
interpretation of the Heraclitean position by the philosopher 
Cratylus. This would at least give credence to the anecdote 
related by Aristotle about the ‘river’ example of Heraclitus. 
Aristotle says that Cratylus “rebuked Heraclitus for saying 
that you could not step twice into the same river; he (Cratylus) 
thought you could not even do so once.”* Thus, probably 
Cratylus was much closer to the Buddhists in this regard. 

^Cratylus 402a : ••Socrates : Heraclitus is supposed to say that all things 
are in motion and nothing at rest; he compares them to the stream of a 
river, and says that you cannot go into the same river twice. 

^Metaphysics 1010a : “It was this belief that blossomed into the most 
extreme of the views above mentioned, that of the professed HeracUteans, 
such as was held by Cratylus. . . ” 

»Ibid.. 1010a. 1. 13-14. 
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The Nyaya-VaiSe^ikas, on the other hand, were substantialists 
while they also accepted change much in the same manner as 
Aristotle. We need not proceed in this comparative vein any 
further.lt is important to understand now the Nyaya-Vaisei^ika 
doctrine of existence as well as their notion of substance. 
Vaite^ika-sutra 8.14 asserts that what exists can be analysed into 
three categories, substance, quality and action.^ Existence in this 
system is regarded as a generic prd|>erty common to the members 
of the three classes, substance, quality and action. Each of these 
classes has a class-property or generic property, viz., substance- 
ness, quality-ness and action-ness; but these generic properties are 
to be distinguished from ^existence* as a generic property.^ Candra- 
mati, in fact, regarded existence as a separate category 
altogether while class-properties like substance-ness were inclu- 
ded under the category of ^generality* (cf. sdmdnya or sdmdnya-- 
viSefd), PraSastapada interpreted ^existence’ as the highest generic 
property and thus brought both existence, on the one hand, and 
other class-properties like substance-ness and quality-ness, on 
the other hand, under one category {ptiddrtha) called generality.^ 
But still a special place was accorded to existence as the all-in- 
clusive generic property which should be distinct from the inclu- 
ded (yydpyd) generic properties, such as, substance-ness and 
quality-ness. A particular substance is characterized by the being 
of substance or substance-ness much as it is also characterized 
by many qualities and probably by some actions. But it is also 
characterized by 'existence* (inasmuch as it exists) which is not 
to be identified with its substance-ness or with any of its quality. 

The best way to explain the notion of existence in this system 
is to contrast it with the notion of 'real* as well as with that of 
the non-existent. Existence and the other included generic 
properties are themselves REAL but not EXISTENT. For, other- 
wise, we shall have to indulge in talking about the existence of 
existence and so on ad infinitumi. Similarly, the important relation 
called samavdya that combines the generic property existence 
with the particular existents, such as, a substance or a quality or 

^Vaiiefikd^sHtra 8.14 ; *‘artha iti dravya-guna-karmasu*'. 

^Consult Vai&edka-sutras 1.2.7-1.2.18. 

^Thus it is that Prajastapftda explains s&manya as being of two types : para 
and opara. Parasdmdnya is existence. Substanoe-nessetc.,are npiornsdindnya. 
See Pra^stapftda, p. 15. For contrast, see Candramati, pp. Sl^lOl. 
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an action, is also regarded as REAL but not EXISTENT.^ Thus, 
the generic properties and their inseparable relation with the 
particulars are posited as real, as means of explicating the notion 
of existence. Hence, they themselves should not be construed as 
‘existents’, to avoid the problem of self-dependence and regress 
but, nevertheless, these notions, existence, generalities and ja/na- 
vaya^ arc claimed in this system to be real in the sense of their 
being independent of our thought or mind, and thus being distinct 
from a non-entity. A non-entity is NON-EXISTENT, and hence 
unreal, for example, the sky flower, the son of a barren woman, 
the rabbit’s horn and the unicorn (§ 2.1, § 2.2.) 

Briefly stated, the ‘Existents’ in this system (early VaiSe^ika) 
are equivalent to the particulars, such as, a chair, a particular 
colour, a particular action. The class of existents is a sub-class of 
the class of reals (see also my forthcoming book on Perception, 
Chap. 12). Universals (including relations) are thus not EXIST- 
ENTS but REALS. Prasastapada used two significant notions in 
order to separate the class of existents from that of universals: 
sattd-sambandha and svatmasattva. The first notion characterizes 
each existent, for, it means that EXISTENCE resides in the parti- 
cular entity by samavdya relation. The second notion became a 
bit puzzling for the later commentators. Udayana explains it as 
‘lacking existence’ (sattd-viraha). Sridhara gives almost the same 
interpretation, but also points out that ‘existence’ could be ascri- 
bed to the universals only by mistake. Vyoma^iva says that while 
the first notion means that EXISTENCE is correctly applied to 
the class of particulars the second notion means that EXIST- 
ENCE is only metaphorically applied to the class of universals.* 

The riddle of existence and non-existence is further compli- 
cated in the later Nyaya-Vai§esika by the acceptance of negative 
properties as real. Our negative statements, according to the later 
Nyaya-VaiSesika, are expressions of something, some negative 
facts. The affirmative-negative dichotomy among judgments 
is interpreted differently in this system. (§ 2.2, § 2.3) Thus, just 
as a positive judgment attributes positive property to a thing, 
so also a negative judgment attributes another property, a 

am using the term REAL for the Vai§csika.term padartha, EXISTENCE 
for the Vai^sika term sattd. 

*PraSakapftda. pp. 20-21 ; see also Udayana. p. 21 ; Srfdhara, pp. 49-50; 
Vyoma&iva, pp. 118. 
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negative one, to the thing denoted by the subject-term. Just 
as a positive property predicated by a judgment can be 
construed as a real property, so also a negative property, 
absence of some positive property, predicated by a judgment can 
be construed as a real property. Thus, ‘the room is dark’ can be 
interpreted as expressing the room that is characterized by the 
property of absence of light. Now, this property, absence of light, 
and the like, are regarded by the Nyaya-VaiSesika as REAL, 
inasmuch as they are to be distinguished from the unreal, such 
as, the round square, and unicornhood. But again, care should 
be taken to note that the absence of light is not, however, 
EXISTENT in this system in the sense a substance or a quality 
or an action is existent. It may also be noted that although the 
negation of an entity is construed in this system as expressing 
absence of that entity, a so-called negative property, no non- 
entity like the sky flower or the unicorn can be negated (in other 
words, absence of such non entities will not be an acceptable 
negative property in this system).^ 

Leaving aside the riddle of existence and non-existence, let us 
concentrate on the Nyaya-VaiSesika doctrine of substance and 
quality, which was at the focal point of their ontology. Several no- 
tions of substance have been emphasized in the Vaise^ika at some 
time or the other: 1 . substance as the locus of qualities and ac- 
tions,^ 2. substance as the substratum of change,^ and 3. substance 
as capable of independent existence.* It is difficult to say whether 
the concept of substance as the logical subject was at all implied in 
early Nyaya-Vai§esika doctrine, for, it was never thoroughly work- 
ed out. Later Nyaya and Buddhist logicians (notably Dignaga) de- 
veloped the concept of dharmin ‘property-possessor’ which was 
the nearest Indian analogue for a ‘logical subject’. This concept 
was regarded as neutral to the ontological beliefs of the logicians. 
The concept of substance as the unchanging ‘essence* was 

^See § 2. 1, § 2.2 above* 

^Vai&esika-sQtra, 1.1.7 : **kriy^vad guiaiarvat samavayUkHra^am M dravya- 

*Vaiiei^ika-sQtra, 1.1.17 ; **dravya-guiifa^karmw!!tdm dntvyam kdragam 

sdmanyam'* 

*This is implied by the Navya-nydya doctrine that a substance can exist by 
itself at the moment it is produced, without being joined by qualities and 
action (cf. utpattik^av^dvitcchinno ghafo nirgugofd^kriyai oa). 
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prevalent in the Satpkhya school as well as in the early Vedanta 
(cf, the spiritual substance), but this concept was not treated 
seriously in the Vaitesika school. It is also to be noted that the 
Madhyamika Buddhists were uncompromising critics of the 
doctrine of wa-bhdva ‘own-nature’ which was analogous to the 
notion of essence or inner immutable core of things. 

The doctrine of substance as the substratum of change needs 
further elaboration in the present context, for this will throw much 
light on the Vaisesika theory of causation and change. For any 
effect, the Nyaya-Vai^esika will identify a particular suDstratum 
cause {samavdyi-kdrand) in which that particular effect is supposed 
to inhere. If the physical conjunction of two material bodies are 
taken to be the effect in question, its substratum cause will be 
the two bodies themselves. If the taste of a fruit is regarded as 
the effect, its substratum cause will be the fruit-stuff itself. But 
when the effect is nothing but a concrete individual like a pot, 
its substratum cause will be the pot-parts, or in final analysis, 
the atomic constituents of the pot material. Thus, the substratum 
cause of an effect need not bean ever-unchanging substratum. We 
do not have to posit an unchanging substantial core as the locus 
of change. What is needed is only the temporal stability, persis- 
tence through a period of time, of the substance which acts as 
the locus of the effect. 

The substances are. according to the Nyaya- Vaisesika, either 
impermanent (having origin, stability and decay) or permanent 
(without origin or decay). ^ Material bodies of intermediate size 
(called avayavin ‘whole’ in this system'l like a pot or a table are 
of the first type. They have temporal stability and can be the 
loci of qualitative change. These substances are breakable into 
parts and those parts into further parts. But the atomic con* 
stftuents of these substances along with other non-material 
substances, such as, soul, sky, time and space are of the second 
type, i.e., permanent. An important part of this doctrine of 
substance is the ontology of the ‘whole’ {avayavin) as distinct 
from the assemblage of parts. ^ material body, e.g., a piece 
of chalk, is a whole which is a distinctly existent entity to 
be distinguished from the integration of its parts or combination 
of its atomic constituents* It is a new entity that is created as 
^See Pra^astapAda, p. 22. Udayana comments : •'anitya-dravyatvarn c&nyatra 
nir^avayavadravyebhya M** 
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soon as the parts or atoms are put together. Moreover, draw a 
line on the board with this piece of chalk and you have created 
a new piece, for, some parts of the old one are lost. The seeming 
identity of the new one with the old piece works for all our 
practical purposes, but ontologically the two are distinguishable. 

The Buddhist anti-substantialism finds its extreme expression 
in the Sautrantika doctrine of mpmentariness. According to this 
doctrine, a seemingly stable object like a chair is dissolved into 
a cluster of continuously fluctuating chair-moments or chair- 
stages. The real entity is a point-instant, an exclusive particular, 
an essentially unqualifiable, ineffable ‘here-now’ subject. Every- 
thing else in this system is only a conceptual construction — an 
interplay of the commonly shared imagination. In what sense 
does a moment exist ? A moment exists insofar as it functions 
in some way or other. Thus, Dharmakirti has argued that 
to be is to be capable of functioning in some way or the other.^ 
If a thing does not have causal efficacy, it does not exist. Starting 
from this initial position, Dharmakirti and hig followers have 
formulated a proof of their ‘flux’ doctrine. It will be interesting 
to note the crucial steps taken by the Buddhists in proving the 
‘flux’ doctrine:® 

1. To be is to do something, i.e., to function or to have causal 

potency. 

2. To have causal potency means to be actually doing what 
is supposed to be done. 

3. If something has causal potency at a particular moment it 
must do its work at that moment. (This is a rephrasing 
of 20 

4. If something does not do a work at a given moment, it 
must be causally impotent to do that work. (This is a 
contraposition of 3.) 

5. The same thing cannot be both causally potent at one 
moment and impotent at another (next) moment, for 
potency and impotency are contradictory properties, mu- 
tually incompatible. 

^PramS^avarttika^ Ch. 2, v. 3 : **arthakriyasamaarthQm yat tad atra paror 
mdrthasat, p, 100. 

*For the most elaborate presentation of the *flux* doctrine, see Jfigna^ri- 
mitfa» pp. 1-159. 
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6. Therefore, the thing at the moment of its potency must be 
held to be ontologicaliy different from the thing at the 
moment of its impotency. A difference in qualities implies 
difference in the thing itself! 

7. Everything, in this manner, can be shown to be in perpetual 
flux. We cannot step twice into the same river ! 

The most crucial step is taken by the Buddhist here when he 
identifies causal potency with actuality or actual doing. In other 
words, the notion of potentiality is completely rejected. If a thing 
exists and it is capable, it must function without lying in wait 
for anything to come and help. If we posit two different func- 
tionings at two different moments, we have to construe them 
as belonging to two different things or objects. In each moment 
a new object (bhava) emerges when a new functioning sets in and 
the old functioning perishes. Thus, what exists is the ever- 
fluctuating here-and-now. Even the ontology of stages or mo- 
ments is not quite satisfactory to the Buddhists. For, moments 
or stages are also hypothetical abstractions in the face of conti- 
nuum. Thus, we have to say that there is only process, only flux, 
without something being there to fluctuate. There is only trans- 
migration without there being any transmigrating soul (cf. the 
‘non-soul’ doctrine). 

Udayana, setting forth a defence for the Nyaya-VaiSejika 
doctrine of substance, has criticized the above argument of the 
Buddhist by pointing out that it is essentially dependent upon 
the total rejection of the notion of potentiality. Why, asks 
Udayana, is it to be assumed that the causally potent cannot 
(and should not) ‘wait’ for its accessories. Causality operates with 
two mutually compatible notions; svarupayogyata ‘potentiality 
and phalopadhayakata ‘actuality’; the former relates 

general while the latter relates to the particular. If the Buddhist 

equates potentiality with actuality then. Udayana argues, part of 
the Buddhist argument is reduced to tautology, for, he would have 
to say that x is actually functioning, because itactually functions. 
And tautology is not a good philosophic argument. In fact, 
potentiality is explained by Udayana not as an essential consti- 
tuent of the thing, but as the mere presence of the thing coupled 
with the absence of some accessory or the other and the consequent 
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absence (or non-arising) of the effect.'^ Thus, Udayana argues, if 
X does not cause y when and only when z is absent then it follows 
that when z is present x produces y. This is only another way of 
saying that z is an accessory to x in bringing about y. Besides, 
the properties of causing y and not causing y are not two 
mutually incompatible characters like cow-ness and horse-ness. 
A cow, of course, can never be a horse. But a thing, if it is not 
just a flux, can cause y at time and may not cause y at time 
In fact, what Udayana says is remiliiscent of Aristotle’s rejection 
of potentiality:^ 

There are some who say, the Megaric school does, that a thing 
*can’ act only when it is acting, and when it is not acting it 
^cannot’ act, e g., that he who is not building cannot build, 
but only he who is building, when he is building; and so in 
all other cases. It is not hard to see the absurdities that attend 
this view. 

It is rather significant that the arguments and counter-arguments 
of Dharmakirti and Udayana were presupposed much earlier in 
the Megaric school as well as in Aristotle. ^ 

Dharmaklrti’s argument to prove his ‘flux' doctrine was not 
entirely an innovation in the Buddhist tradition. He must have 
derived his idea from Nagarjuna’s dialectic. Nagarjuna, for 
example, has argued that if something exists it should exist 
always, and if it does not exist at one time it cannot exist at any 
time.^ This is how Nagarjuna has criticized the concept of exis- 
tence and ‘own-nature’. Dharmakirti first assumes that to be 
means to have causal potency. Then he argues: if something 
has causal potency it must be functioning all the time, and if 
something does not have the causal potency at one time it would 
never have it at any other time. But Nagarjuna’s philosophic 
conclusion is rather different from that of Dharmakirti. With the 
above argument Nagarjuna wishes to avoid the extremes of 
eternalism and annihilationism and follow the Middle Way. 
Dharmakirti, on the other hand, intends to conclude that since 

^See the first chapter of Atmatattvaviveka, pp. l(^-25: *^yad yad- 

abhava eva yan na karoti tat tat-sadbhave tat karoty eveti** 
p. 24. 

^Metaphysics, 1046b. 28-32. 

^Mddhyamika-idstra, Ch. 7, verses 30-31. 
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functioning is instantaneous, existence is also instantaneous. 
And when we think of Udayana*s counter^argument, we are 
again reminded of Aristotle.^ 

Again, if that which is deprived of potency is incapable, that 
which is not happening will be incapable of happening; but 
he who says of that which is incapable of happening either that 
it is or that it will be will say what is untrue;. ...But we cannot 
say this, so that evidently potency and actuality are different 
(but these views make potency and actuality the same, and 
so it is no small thing they are seeking to annihilate) .... 

The Jaina ontological position is influenced by both the 
Buddhists on the one hand, and the Nyaya-Vai^esika on the other. 
The Jainas were also substantialist, but in a very qualified sense 
of the term. Their conception of existence ( 5 U/) is intimately 
related to their doctrine of substance. The Tattvarfhaxutra 5.29 
asserts: ‘‘What there is, has the nature of substance . ”2 And the 
next sutra (5.30 in the Digambara tradition) adds: “What there 
is (the existent), is endowed with the triple character, origin, 
decay and stability (persistence)/’® The explains 

that whatever originates, perishes and continues to be is called the 
existent; anything different is called the non-existent.^ The 
next sutra asserts that the existent is constant, for, it never gives 
up its being ( essence?). 

In sutra 5.37, the substance is again characterized as the pos- 
sessor of qualities (guna) and inodes (paryaya). Here the broad 
category 'attribute’ is apparently broken into two sub-categories, 
qualities and modes. The distinction between qualities and modes 
is not found in the sutra. Umasvati points out that qualities are 
permanent attributes of the substance while the modes are only 
temporary attributes which are subject to origin and decay.® 

In the above analysis of the Tattvarthasutra, two compatible 
notions of substance are emphasized: 1. substance as the core of 
change or flux and 2- substance as the substratum of attri- 

^Mefaphystes^ 1047a, 10-20. 

^**Sat dravya-laksav^anC*^ TattvarthasOtra 5.29. 
^*Utpddavyayadhrauvyayuktarp ibid., 5.30 
^See Umasv&ti, under sQtra 5.29 
•ibid., under sOtra 5.40. 
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butes. Kundakunda combines these two notions as he defines 
substance in his Pravacanasarai^ 

They call it a substance, which is characterized by origin, per- 
sistence and decay, without changing its ‘own-nature’, and 
which is endowed with qualities and accompanied by modi- 
fications. For, the ‘own-nature* of the substance is its existence 
(sad~bhdva) which is always accompanied by qualities and 
variegated modes, and at the ss^e time, by origin, decay and 
continuity. 

The VaiSesika school, as we have already seen, emphasized 
both these aspects of substance, but did not equate the ‘own- 
nature* of the substance with EXISTENCE. Aristotle, who, in 
fact, suggested several notions of substance either implicitly, 
or explicitly, remarked in CategoriesJ^ 

The most distinctive mark of substance appears to be that, 
while remaining numerically one and the same, it is capable 
of admitting contrary qualities. 

In Metaphysics y Aristotle also implied that the^ substance is 
what is independently existent, for, existence, in the proper sense 
of the term, applies to substances only, and qualities and relation 
have a secondary existence, a parasitic mpde of being.® 

Therefore, that which is primarily, i.e., not in a qualified sense 
but without qualification, must be substance. 

The Jainas too identify the notion of ‘it is’ or ‘it exists* with 
that of substance, and they then explain that ‘it is’ means that it 
isendowed with the triple character of origin, decay and stability. 

In fact, the Jainas explicated the notion of substance in such a 
way as to avoid falling between the two stools of being and 
becoming. It was a grand compromise of flux and permanence. 
The Jainas inherited from Mahavira and his later followers the 
well-known doctrine of ‘many-natured’ reality (cf. anekdnta-vdda)^ 
and thus a ‘compromise’ position was only an important trait 
of their creed. The substance, in their analysis, is being, it is also 
becoming. Kundakunda observes that a substance has both 
natures: from the standpoint of one ‘own-nature* it is being {sat^ 

^Kundakunda, Pravacanasara^ Ch. 2, verses 3 and 4. 

^Categories 10-14. 

^Metaphysics 1028a, 29-30. 
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unchanging), and from another standpoint it has triple charactefj 
origin, decay and continuity, i.e., fluctuations.^ Siddhasena 
Divakara repeated the point more forcefully 

There is no substance that is devoid of modification, nor is 
there any modification without an abiding somethinct; a 
substance. For, origin, decay and continuance are the three 
constituents of a substance. 

It should be noted that the notion of continuity involved in 
the triple character of the substance is not identical with the 
notion of permanence of the substance. The former notion 
means persistence or continuance (cf. prayahanityatd). The later 
notion means immutability. It is the notion in the background 
of which the triple character of origination, destniclion and 
continuity becomes understandable. The notion of continuity, 
on the other hand, is essentially dependent upon origin and 
decay. Thus, Kundakiinda observes:® 

There is no origin without destruction, nor is there any des- 
truction without origin, and neither destruction nor origination 
are possible without what continues to be. 

The Jainas were well aware of the Madhyamika critique of the 
‘own-nature* concept as well as the problem involved inthedoctrine 
of the permanent substance. It is true that the immutability of 
own-nature invites a host of problems. But the notion of flux, 
the Jainas points out, is not sacrosanct. Tims, just as the Buddhists 
argue that there is only fluctuation, there being no permanent 
being, the Jainas take the bull by the horns and answer that if 
there is no permanence there cannot be any change or fluctuation, 
for, it is only the permanent thatcan change. It is only the persist- 
ing soul that can transmigrate ! 

When the Tattoarthasutras defines substance as the substratum 
of qualities and modes, it was probably influenced by the VaiSe- 
sika school. Thus, Siddhasena points out that the rigid VaiSesika 
concepts of substance and quality were not compatible with the 
Jaina ontological pTiTic\p\Q of anekdntatd ‘many-naturedness’ or 
‘nan-onesidedness*. In fact, it would be as good as a heresy 

^Kundakunda, Pravacanasdra^ Ch. 2, verse 7. . 

^Siddhasena, Sanmati^ Ch 1, verse 12. 

^Kundakunda, Pravacanasdrat Ch. 2, verse 8, 
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in Jainism if one intends to maintain a rigid distinction bet- 
ween substance and quality. The notion of triple character, 
origin, decay and continuity, embodying the principle of (con- 
ditioned) reality, was derived from the Buddhist source. The 
Buddha, for example, predicated this triple character of all the 
conditioned (sainskrta) entities. Thus, in the Anguttara I, the Bud- 
dha said 

Of the conditioned entities, mornks, the origin is conceived, 
even so their decay and their stability (persistence). 

Nagaijuna, however, directed his dialectical attack against 
the notion of the conditioned (satpskrta), and concluded : 

Since the notion of origin, persistence and decay cannot be 
established, the conditioned does not exist. And if the condi- 
tioned is not established, how will the unconditioned be esta- 
blished ? 

But why then did the Buddha speak about the triple character 
of the conditioned entities ? Nagarjuna replied;® 

Just as magic, dream and the cloud-castle are unreal (but, 
nevertheless, are spoken about) so also origin, stability and 
decay have been de^ribed. 

The Jainas postulate the triple character in the case of each 
event, each happening or change of state. Each fluctuation 
embodies origin, continuity and decay. Samantabhadra illustrates 
the point as follows : if a golden pot is destroyed and a golden 
crown is made out of it, destruction, origination and continuity 
— all three — happen simultaneously and give rise to sorrow, joy 
and indifferent attitude in the minds of three different kinds of 
people, those in favour of the pot, those in favour of the crown, 
and those in favour of the gold stuff.® 

Siddhasena has shown great philosophic insight in expounding 
the Jaina ontological problem. According to him, reality can be 
viewed from two important standpoints, being and becoming, 
permanence and change. That is why Lord MahavTra acknow- 
ledged only two nayas or standpoints : 'substance exists’ and 

^Quoted by Caodrakirti, see Nftg&ijuna, Madhyamika-iastra, p. 73. 
^Madhyandka-i&stra, Ch. 7, verse 34. 

^ Saman tabhadra, Aptamlnuitfisk, Ch. 3, verse 57. 
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‘modification exists’. If x is an element of reality, then, according 
to Siddhasena. x can be viewed as a SUBSTANCE from the stand- 
point of being, and as a PROPERTY from the standpoint of 
becoming. The standpoint of ‘becoming’ (modification) reveals 
that everything originates, stays and perishes; the standpoint of 
‘being’ (‘it is’) reveals everything as existent, eternally without 
birth or decay. And, Siddhasena asserts, there cannot be being 
without becoming, or becoming without being; therefore, a sub- 
stance ( = reality) is defined as the combination of being (the 
existent) with becoming (origin, stability and decay)^ 

The ‘being’ aspect is, according to Siddhasena, the result of 
generalization while the ‘becoming* aspect is that of particulariza- 
tion. In our ordinary description of things, we necessarily combine 
the general with the particular. From the point of view of the 
highest generalization, a thing is described us ‘it is’ which reveals 
the permanent being, the substance. But when, in ordinary des- 
criptions, a thing is called a piece of wood, or a chair, or a red 
chair, we have an intermixture of ‘being’ and ‘becoming’ aspects. 
Insofar as the thing is identified as a non-fluctuating substance, 
it is the ‘being’ standpoint. And insofar as the attributes of the 
thing, such as, being a piece of wood, being a chair, or redness, 
are revealed by the description, it is the ‘becoming’ standpoint. 
Qualities are nothing but modes or states of the substance. In any 
characterization or description of the thing there is thus an over- 
lap of ‘being’ and ‘becoming’ standpoints, until we reach the 
ultimate particularity, pure BECOMING, i.c., the point-instants 
{k^anas) of the Buddhists.^ 

Thus, the Jaina conception of reality, in bringing together the 
opposing viewpoints of the Buddhists and the Nyaya-VaiSesika, 
comes very close to that of Whitehead, according to whom the 
chief aim of philosophy is the “elucidation of our integral experi- 
ence” of both the flux and permanence of things. Whitehead has 
said that philosophers who have started with ‘being* have given us 
the metaphysics of ‘substance’ and those who have started with 
’becoming* have developed the metaphysics of flux. But White- 
he^ points out the inseparability of the two:® 

^Siddhasena, iSawnaf/, Ch. 1, verses 11 and 12.- 
*Ibid., Ch. 1 verse 9. 

*A.N. Whitehead, Process and Reality, pp. 240-2. 
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But, in truth, the two lines cannot be torn apart in this way; 
and we find that a wavering balance between the two is a char- 
acteristic of the greater number of philosophers. Plato found 
his permanences in a static, spiritual heaven, and his flux in the 
entanglement of his forms amid the fluent imperfections of the 
physical world.... Aristotle corrected his Platonism into a some- 
what different balance. He was the apostle of ‘substance and 
attribute’, and of the classificatory logic which this notion 
suggests. 

In the Indian context, one may observe that the Buddha’s search 
for nirvai^ay the unconditioned state, freedom from suffering 
or duhkhay spelt out a philosophy for the later Buddhists, accord- 
ing to which the flux of things, impermanences, “the fluent 
imperfections of the physical world” are identical with suffering 
{dubkha^ cf. whatever is impermanent, is suffering). And NIR- 
VAlJIA, the unconditioned state, is actualized with the cessation 
of this duhkha. The VaiSesikas, on the other hand, were, much 
like Aristotle, the apostles of substance-and-attribute duality. 

§ 4.2 : Causality 

Causality implies a host of philosophic problems which are 
pertinent to different branches of philosophical studies. My aim 
here is, however, a modest one- While explaining the notion of 
cause as it was understood by the different philosophical schools 
of classical India, I shall try to show that (a) concern for the 
notion of causation was taken more seriously in some Indian phi- 
losophical schools than it had been in some of their Wertern 
counterparts, and (b) that the meaning of ‘cause’ {kdrand) is much 
wider in Indian philosophy than it is in the West. 

To substantiate the , second point first, I shall first very briefly 
refer to the classification of ‘causal conditions’ as found in the 
Ahhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu and then to another classifica- 
tion found in the Vaisesika school. Two different terms, hetu and 
pratyaya^ are used to coverall causal notions in the Abhidharma 
system. There is, however, no essential difference between these 
two concepts, the six types of hetu being included under the 
broader notion of pratyaya. 

The Abhidharmakoia first explains six types of hetu^ of which 
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the first is called the karana~hetu^ the ‘prototype’ of a hetu. The 
definition of a karana-hetu the attitude of the Abhidharma 

school toward the general notion of a cause. In fact, to be a cause 
in this sense means to exist without being a ‘hindrance’ (vighnd)Xo 
the production of the effect in question. Thus,, if x isQ.dharma that 
originates, then any dharma other than the ‘own-being’ {sxabhdvd) 
of X may be called its karaiya-hetu,^ 

Four types of pratyaya are : {V) betu-pratyaya^ {2)alambana^ 
pratyayay(3) samanantara-pratyayay and (4) adhipati-pratyaya. 
Of these, the first includes the ‘remaining’ five hetus in the forego- 
ing classification while the last includes the ‘prototype’, that is, the 
kdrana-hetu.^ The second and the third are found useful only 
with regard to the states of consciousness. The dlambana is the 
^causal basis’, that is, the object, of a particular state of conscious- 
ness which is regarded as an effect or event (See § 3.2). The saman-' 
/ara is the ‘causal precedent’, that is, the preceding moment of 
consciousness conditioning the succeeding moment. It should also 
be mentioned that in the remaining five hetus (a discussion of 
which I skip here) of the six types mentioned earlier are included 
hetus like a sahabhu heiii^ where two dharmas originating simul- 
taneously are said to condition each other mutually. 

This breathtaking classification of the Abhidharma will be 
enough to show that hetu or ‘cause’ is being used here in its widest 
possible sense. It is sometimes pointed out that we should not 
probably translate hetu or kdraria in this context as a ‘cause’ or 
a ‘causal cpndition’. But I am in favour of retaining such transla- 
tions simply because such terms as dietii* and * pratyaya* mean 
almost the same thing (and, by the same token, share the same 
ambiguity) in ordinary Sanskrit as terms like ‘cause’ and ‘causal 
condition’ do in ordinary English. It is a philosopher’s privilege 
to use an ordinary term in a highly specialized sense. 

If to cause an effect in the Abhidharma means not to obstruct 
the production of that effect ^that is, that dharma), to cause an 
effect in the Vai^esika system means to be its immediate (and 
‘unconditional’) antecedent. The VaiSesikas speak of a causal 
substrate or a ‘substantial’ cause {samavayikararjLa) which is the 
substance where the effect occurs (through the relation of inher- 

^See Abhidharmako§a and Bhasya of Vasubandhu, Part I, ed. Swami 
Dwarikadas Sastri (Varanasi ! Bauddha Bharati, 1971), pp. 279-2. 

*Ibid., p. 349. 
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ence). Ordinarily, this is the material cause of an effect, even 
comparable to the * material’ cause in the fourfold division of 
Aristotle. But strictly speaking, this is a wider notion in the 
Vaiitesika system, since such ‘nonmateriaF substances as the soul 
and the physical space are said to be causal substrates of suitable 
effects. For example, a state of consciousness as an event is said 
to occur in the soul (that is, the person) which is its causal sub- 
strate. 

All causal conditions other than the causal substrate that are 
relevant to the effect are classified by the VaiSesikas into two 
groups : asamavayin cause (non-substantial, literally ^non-inhe- 
rent’ cause), and the nimitta ‘efficient’ cause. The former forms 
an artificial group which includes only qualities (and relational 
qualities like ‘conjunction’ sarnyoga) that inhere in the causal 
substrate and are causally relevant to the effect.^ For example, 
the colour of the threads causes the colour of the cloth, or con- 
junction of different parts of a table causes the table in this 
manner. The group of ‘efficient’ cause includes everything else 
that is causally relevant to theeffect in question. Thus, the potter, 
along with the pottcr^s wheel, rod, water, etc., is called the ‘effi- 
cient’ cause of the effect, pot. Aristotle’s notion of the ‘efficient’ 
cause, in a liberal interpretation, can match this Vaisesika notion. 
But nothing like Aristotle’s notion of the ‘final’ cause or the 
‘formal’ cause can be found in the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. 

The distinction of a ‘non-substantial’ cause from the group of 
efficient causes seems to be artificial. It was probably based upon 
the awareness that as long as the effect, the colour of a cloth, 
exists its ‘non-substantial’ cause (that is, the colour of the thre- 
ads) should, like the causal substrate, also exist. But an ‘efficient’ 
cause like the potter’s wheel may wither away (after the effect is 
born) without affecting the effect in any way. In other words, 
the father may die after the son is conceived but what inheres in 
the son’s body and limbs must stay as long as the son is alive.^ 
A notion parallel to that of a ‘non-substantial’ cause of the 
VaiSe^ikas is hard to find in the Western tradition. 

^See PraSastapftda, Padarthadharmasanigraha^ ed. Durgadhara Jha (Varanasi: 
Sanskrit Visvavidyalaya, 1963), pp. 2^, 246. 

*This is a general comment, which may be subject to qualification. 

•For this notion of nimittakdra^^ see Vyomavati of VyomaSivgcgrya, com- 
mentary OTL PrtM&astapadabhdfyay ed. Gopinath Kaviraj and Dhundhiraj 
Sastri, (Banaras ; Chowkhamba, 1930), pp. 140-2. 
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Concern for a causal notion was fundamental in almost all 
schools of Indian philosophy. We should remember that philoso- 
phic activity in India arose out of the cosmogonic speculations of 
the Vedas and the Upanisads, The all-important business of phi- 
losophy was to attempt to discover some simplC;^ unitary cause 
for the origin of this complex universe. Various alternative theo- 
ries were propounded from the very early period, as is well evid- 
enced in the passages of the Svetasvatara Upanisad and in the 
Nyayasutra, Chapter 4} Some of the main views about the origi- 
nal cause of the universe were: (a) time (b) nature or *own-naturc\ 
(c)/7rarfAarta "the unmanifest’ matter, (d) god, (e) atoms, and 
(f) cyclical dependent origination. Of these, I shall briefly allude 
to the three important views, the Saqilchya, the Buddhist, and 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika views, (see also § 4 . 1 ) 

The earliest critique of the notion of cause is to be found in 
India in the satkaryavdda doctrine of the Sarnkhya school, which 
was historically the earliest of Indian philosophic systems. The 
doctrine means that the so-called effect pre-exists in its cause, 
causation being merely a change or transformation from one 
state to another, while the original ‘thing’ (cf. dharmin) remains 
constant and unchanging. An effect means a change in only the 
attributes or characteristics of the thing, a new state of affairs 
means manifestation of what was potentially present (cf,, sat) in 
the early state of affairs, that is, in its so-called cause.^ The Saip- 
kbya metaphysics posits an ultimate, original matter, the pradhdna 
or avyakta (the ‘chief’ or the ‘unmanifest’) from which the whole 
material world evolves. It is also admitted that the potential 
becomes actual at every moment and thus transformation of the 
world is automatic and instantaneous. This aspect of the Saipkhya 
theory might have influenced the Buddhist doctrine of universal 
flux(§ 4 . 1 ) . 

The Buddha’s doctrine of impermanence {anityata) was deve- 
loped by the later Buddhists as the doctrine of universal flux. 
Causation in Buddhism is spanned by its doctrine of conditioned 
(or dependent) oTi^xn^Xionl^pratltyci^samutpadd). In Abhidharma, 
for 'example, every sarriskrta dharma^ that is, every effect, is said 

^See Nydyasutra and Nyayahha^yHj ed. Ganganath Jha, (Poona r Oriental 
Book Agency, 1939), pp. 

*See Sanikhyakarika and Yuktidipika,cd, Ramasamkar Tripathi, (Varanasi : 
B. Tripathi, 1970), pp. 59-69. 
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to originate merely depending upon what is called its p/’ar>»ajy£i 
(or hetu). The Buddhists reduced causal dependence to nothing 
more than a mere sequence, a very loose relation usually expres- 
sed in the formula : if x is, y arises (cf., asmin sati idarri bhavati 
hrasve sati dlrgharti yathd) . The Madhyamikas rejected the notion 
of ‘own-being* of things as well as origin (jidayd) and 

decay {yyaya) of things (Jbhdvas) ?-Thus^ they might have paved the 
way for the doctrine of non-6^igination {aJdtUvadd) of Gauda- 
pada.2 The popular belief that an effect is brought about by its 
causes is reduced to an absurdity by the Madhyamika dialecti- 
cians. 

The doctrine of universal flux is the result of the Buddhist 
rejection of the notion of potentiality. To be causally potent 
means here only actual production of the effect. Everything is in 
a flux, there being no stability (sthiratva). Causation is simply 
incessant succession of events. Unlike the Sarpkhya, the Buddhists 
rejected the notion of any unchanging core of things, any un- 
changing dharmin underlying the seeming fluctuations.® 

The Nyaya-VaiSc^ika school opposed the Saip^hya by its doc- 
trine of a-sat’karya-vada, according to which an effect is a new 
creation, and hence, numerically different, from its cause. The 
description of causation in this school is closer to the common- 
sense view of a cause. True to the spirit of empiricism, causal 
relation is described here also as one of invariable sequence. 
Udayana asserted, in answer to the scepticism about causality, 
that a causal explanation of an event is needed unless we want 
to settle for a total accidentality or ‘whimsicality’ of every- 
thing. A particular effect happens at a particular moment, not 
always. This is what is called the ‘temporality’ {kdddcitkatva) 
of an effect, and this temporality implies dependence of the effect 
upon something other than itself. Causal relation is nothing more 
than this obligatory dependence.^ 

iSee Mddhyamikakarika of NAgaijuna, cd. P. L. Vaidya (Darbhanga : 

Mithila Institute, 1960), chapts. 1 and 15. 

*Sce Agamasdstra of OaudapSlda, ed. Vidhusekhara Bhattachai*ya (Calcutta! 

University of Calcutta, 1943), pp. 101-12. 

®For the Buddhist criticism of potentiality (samarthya), see Ratnaklrti- 

nibandhavalt, ed. Anantalal Thakur (Patna : K. P. Jayaswal Research 

Institute), pp. 62-76. 

*See Nyayakusumadjali of Udayana, eds. P. Upadhyaya and D. Sastri, 
(Varanasi : Chowkhamba, 1957), pp. 41-60. 
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The Nyaya school rejected also the notion of sakti, ‘power’, 
•efficacy’ or ‘force’, connected with causation. The Mimaijisakas. 
being consistent with the common belief, argued in favour of an 
e^cious power or sakti present in the cause to produce the 

effect— a power which can be destroyed by the presence an 
antidote {pratibandhaka) and can conceivably be resuscitated 
by an ‘antidote to the antidote’ (cf., uttefaka). Thus, fire burns 
because of its power to burn -a power which can be either des- 
troyed or resuscitated under suitable conditions. While refuting 
the notion of .^akti, Udayana solved the problem presented by 
the influence of antidotes by boldly asserting that causation 
implies presence of not only 'positive’ causal conditions, but also 
of relevant ‘negative’ conditions. For a particular effect to happen, 
the absence of the relevant antidote is also needed as one of its 
causal conditions/ 

The Navya-nyaya treatment oT causation is interesting in many 
ways. The notion of invariable sequence is explained as holding 
between generalities rather than between particular events. Thus, 
Sasadhara defined a cause as one belonging to a class, individual 
members of which invariably precede individual members of 
another class, the relevant effect-class (cf., karyaniyatapurva- 
vrttijdtiyatvd),^ A potter’s wheel is said to be a cause of a 
particular pot, because it belongs to the class of those wheels, 
members of which are seen to invariably precede the production 
of members of the pot-class. The notion of invariable sequence 
is, however, to be derived from experience, from what is called 
anvaya and (seeing cases of association and absence). 

Although in rejecting the notion of ‘efficacy’ or ‘power’ Nyaya 
resembled the position of David Hume, the doctrine of invari- 
able sequence was not propounded here exactly in Humean 
spirit. For Hume, it is only the mtnd that spreads itself on 
external objects and conjoins them as cause and effect while 
nothing really exists between them to be so conjoined.® This 

^Ibid., pp. 103-7. 

®Sce Nyayasiddhdntadipa, ed. V. P. Dwivedi and Dhundhiraj Shastri, 
(Benares Cantt : Lazarus & Co., 1924), pp. 89-92. A critical edition of 
this text has already been preparea by me in the L.D. Indologicat Series, 
Ahmedabad. 

*David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L.A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1951), Book I, Part III, Sec. XIV, pp. 166-72. 
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is more like the Buddhist view than the Nyaya view. For Nyaya, 
invariable sequence is discovered by the mind but it exists 
between extramenial realities like univcrsals or class characters 
Perhaps Nyaya shuns the Humean empiricism while it asserts 
its doctrine of real uiiiversals. In fact, although the early Nyaya- 
VaiSesika doctrine of universal was modified by Navya-nyaya, 
it still maintained that certain class-characters were real in 
order to explain, among other tht^ngs, the relation of cause and 
effect.’ 

Thus, it was felt in Navya-nyaya that the criterion of invari- 
able sequence was not enough for distinguishing causal conditions 
of a particular effect. For example, the production of a pot is 
preceded invariably not simply by the potter’s wheel, but also by 
the colour and circularity of the potter’s wheel. But the colour of 
the wheel is immaterial and irrelevant to the production of the pot. 
Toexclude such irrelevant items from being considered as causes 
of the particular effect in question, such Navya-nyaya authors as 
Sasadliara and Gahgesa introduced the notion qf what they 
called ananyathasiddhatva ‘unconditionality’. The invariable 
presence of the colour of the wheel before the pot is produced is 
conditioned by the presence of the wheel itself, and hence, it need 
not be taken into account while we consider the relevant (causal) 
conditions for the elfecl in question. By the same token Navya- 
nyaya excludes, the cause of a cause from being considered as a 
cause of a particular effect. This takes care also of a conceivable 
case where each time a pot is produced on the potter’s wheel, a 
donkey always walks by immediately before the event. Experience 
of invariable sequence may demand that we construe the two 
events as causally related. But Nyaya claims that the ‘unconditio- 
nality’ criterion can save the situation, since it is possible to find 
a reasonable explanation of each case of such appearances of a 
donkey. If such a reasonable explanation is found, the donkey’s 
appearance will no longer be an ‘unconditional’ antecedent.^ 

If the Navya-nyaya analysis of the causal relation seems to be 
somewhat embarrassing to a Humean empiricist, we may intro- 

^Sce my Epistemology, Logic and Grammar in Indian Philosophical Analysis, 
(The Hague : Mouton, 1971), pp. 71-77. 

*See, for a discussion of ananyathasiddhatva^ Tattvacintamani of GaiigeSa, 
ed. Kamakhyanatha Tarkavagisa (Calcutta : Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1884-1901), Pan 2, vol. 3, pp. 154-5. 
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duce here a briet discussion of some contemporary problems of 
causation. David Hume’s critique of causality brought into focus 
two important questions in contemporary philosophy. The first 
question is : whether there is, after all, any necessary connection 
between a cause and its eflect ? The second, and perhaps the 
more basic question is : whether the notion of cause is at all a 
viable concept in philosophy, useful for explanation and under- 
standing of what are called ‘events’ ? 

Because of the muddle and complexity associated with the no- 
tion of ‘cause’, some modern philosophers (m)tably Bertrand 
Russell) despaired of making any sense of the word ‘cause’, and 
hence recommended “its complete extrusion from the philoso- 
phical vocabulary.’^ The rise of modern theoretical physic*^, some 
doctrines of which throw doubt even upon the once universally 
acclaimed universality principle of causation (the principle that 
stales, “every event must have a cause”), hasconlributed further 
to the modern despair about the notion of cause. But whatever 
may be the situation in theoretical and higher physics, it is almost 
undeniable that the concept of a cause is quite useful in the com- 
mon affairs of life, in applied technology, in moral fields, in law 
and jurisprudence. Thus, I believe, a philosopher can hardly 
afford to be totally indifferent to this concept. It will be enough 
to point out here that respectable modern philosophers, such as 
A.J. Ayer, R.G. Collingwood, C.J. Ducassc, and G. E. von Wright, 
have found the concept of causality to be useful. ^ 

Modern despair about the notion of cause can partly be ascri- 
bed to Hume’s rigid demand lor the empiricil analysis of causa- 
tion. Hume used the notion of similarity or resemblance in 
giving an empirical explanation of cause. A cause is defined as 
“an object precedent and contiguous to another, and where all 
the objects resembling the former are placed in a like relation of 
priority and contiguity to those objects that resemble the latter 
Unfortunately, the notion of similarity invilies a number of phi- 
losophic problems in empiricism. For one thing, an event today 

^See fi. Russell, Mysticism and Logic (1917; reprint ed.. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books), pp. 174-201. 

®A.J. Ayer, Foundations of Empirical Knowledge (London ! Macmillan Sl 
Co., 1951), Chap. 4. R.G. CoHingwood, An Essay on Metaphysics (Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1940), Part 3-C. C.J. Ducasse, Nature, Mind and 
Death, Part II (LaSalle, Illinois : The Open Court Publ. Co., 1951). 
®David Hume, op. cit., p. 172. 
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must be similar to an event of yesterday in some essential res- 
pects in order to be caused by a similar cause. We may recall 
that Navya-nyaya introduced the notion of real universals or class- 
character. To avoid this quandary of empiricism, a follower of 
Hume might argue that similar effects, in order to have similar 
causes, must be similar only in certain crucial or relevant res- 
pects, It is, however, easy to see that the notion of such **rele- 
vance” cannot be explained vWthout resorting to the causal 
notion, and thus, it will involve us in a circularity. 

The question of relevance may enter in the discussion of causal 
relation in another way. If, following Hume, the notion of neces- 
sity is completely eliminated and causation is reduced to mere 
invariable sequence, then, as Thomas Reid pointed out against 
David Hume, we have to admit that day is the cause of 
night and vice versa, since day is seen to be invariably followed 
by night and night by day.^ J.S. Mill referred to this criticism of 
Reid and defended Hume by introducing the notion of ‘uncon- 
ditionality* in defining the notion of cause. Mill argued as follows : 
“If there be any meaning which confessedly belongs to the term, 
it is unconditionalness,.. JThe succession of day and night evident- 
ly is not necessary in this sense. It is conditional on the occur- 
rence of other antecedents.”-® Since it is conceivable that there 
could be circumstances (for example, sudden stopping of the 
rotation of the earth) under which day will not be followed by 
night and vice versa. Mill said, the two are not unconditionally 
conjoined, and hence, not causally connected. It is unfortunate 
that Mill here abandoned, quite unconsciously, the very point 
of the empirical analysis of Hume, and reintroduced the notion of 
necessity disguised as ‘unconditionality’. Besides, if, as Mill ex- 
plained, conceivability of the circumstances under which a known 
invariable sequence may not follow is enough to upset the causal 
connection between events, then very few events could be said 
to be causally connected. ' 

Mill’s own explanation of the ‘unconditionality’ criterion was 
thus hardly satisfactory. However, one may justify the 'uncon- 

^Thomas Reid, Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 4, included 
in Works, ed. Sir William Hamilton, (Edinburg : Maclachlan & Stewart, 
1846-1863). 

*J. S. Mill, A System of Logic, 8th ed.. Book III, Chap. V. Sec. 6 (1843; 
New York : Harpar, 1881). 
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ditionality’ criterioa in order to distinguish irrelevant antece- 
dents from the causally relevant antecedents. But then, we are 
thinking of what Navya-nyaya calls ananyathasiddhatva (which I 
have translated above as the criterion of ‘unconditionality*), and 
not Mill’s ‘unconditionality’ criterion. 

The point at issue may be made in the following way. Suppose, 
there is a unique tribe, each adult member of which has produ- 
ced, after going through the usual tribal training period, a parti- 
cular craft. This craft is unique to this tribe, and let us assume 
that no one else on earth has succeeded in producing that craft. 
Now, suppose that each such adult member, after his training 
period and before producing the craft, has got up from bed at 
6 A.M. on two successive Sundays. If invariable sequence is eno- 
ugh to establish causal connection, then not only the tribai train- 
ing period, but also their getting up at 6 a.m. on two successive 
Sundays should be considered causally relevant ! In fact, to be 
true to the Humean spirit of empiricism, one has to accept such 
an apparently absurd consequence. The question ot what is rele- 
vant, namely, the training period, and what is not relevant to the 
production of the craft cannot be decided unless some notion 
like the Navya-nyaya idea of ananyathasiddhatva is introduced. 
It may be noted that an Abhidharma Buddhist can nicely tackle 
the problem here by taking the bull by the horns. As noted 
earlier, he can claim that when something has been produced, 
nothing that was prior to it was really irrelevant to its production- 
Vasubandhu exemplified the point as follows : When the village 
folk have successfully organized a least without interference 
from the proverbial village troublemaker, they can say that the 
success of the feast was also owing to the help of that trouble- 
maker. In other words, when an event is caused, almost every- 
thing, through its non-interference, can be causally responsible 

for it. Thus, the question of excluding irrelevant items from the 

domain of cause does notarise. 

For Navya-nyaya. the fact of their getting up at 6 a.m. on 
two Sunday mornings will be what is called anyathdsiddha .con- 
ditioned otherwise’, and hence, it cannot be causally relevant. 
In other words, if we investigated each case separately, we could 
find in each case reasonable explanation of why that particular 
adult in that case got up at 6 a.m. on two successive Sunday 
mornings before the said craft was produced. And such an 
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explanation would reveal that each ofthese facts was conditioned 
otherwise, anyathasiddha. In the same way, Navya-nyaya would 
declare that while being dry, that is, the lack of dampness, is a 
‘negative’ causal condition for the matchstick to ignite, the 
colour of the matchstick is anyathdsiddha^ being immaterial to 
its igniting.^ 

§ 4.3 : Substance (JAfitsnsM and Vaise§ika) 

Jaina philosophy has not attracted the attention of modern 
writers in the same way as Buddhism and Nyaya. This has 
undoubtedly created a lacuna in our modern discussion of Indian 
classical philosophy. Being aware of this lacuna, I have tried to 
combine the remarks of the Jaina teachers with those of others 
in several places of the previous chapters as well as in the first 
section (4.1) of this chapter. In this and the following sections, 
I shall concentrate upon two particular doctrines of Jaina 
philosophy: Substance and ‘sevenfold predication’ method.*^ 

In the history of Jaina philosophical literaturf, two teachers 
{acdryas) were pioneers in composing short treatises in the sutra 
fashion. They were Kundakunda and Umasvati (or Umasvamin). 
The former composed for the first tjme several authoritative 
(philosophical) works in Prakrit while the latter wrote the first 
authoritative Sanskrit treatise in Jaina philosophy. It is not 
known to us whether Kundakunda composed any work in San- 
skrit, nor is it known whether Umasvati ever wrote in Prakrit. 
But both authors depended heavily on the Jaina scriptures and 
supported the scriptural tradition with philosophic arguments. 
These two authors belonged to a period that covers the first two 
or three centuries of the Christian era. About 200 to 400 years 
later, there appeared two other important Jaina teachers, Siddha- 
sena Divakara and Samantabhadra, who closely followed Kun- 

^In fact, the ananyathasiddhatva criterion cannot, in final analysis, success* 
fully exclude all irrelevant factors from the relevant causal factor. GangeSa 
discusses the problem in Tattvacintamariu Part 2, vol. 3, pp. 154-5. The 
important question, namely, why, of the two invariably conjoined factors, 
one is taken to be the causal factor rather than the other, depends partly, 
according to Ganged, on our intuitive notion of simplicity (Jaghava) and 
relevance. 

*See also Matilal (1981). 
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dakunda and Umasvati, and who were responsible for the 
development and expansion of the Jaina philosophical method. 
I shall concentrate here on the substance-attribute controversy 
found in the writings of these lour philosophers. 

The Jaina conception of existence is intimately related to 
the Jaina conception of substance. In fact, the concepts sub- 
stance and attribute are at thefocal point of a number of philoso- 
phical problems that have their origin in the early philosophical 
tradition of India. As I have already said, the paradox of per- 
manence and change, of being and becoming, was as much a live 
issue for the early Indian philosophers as it was for the Gieeks, 
i.e., the pre-Socratics. The doctrine of substance found favour 
with those who were inclined toward permanence in the midst of 
fleeting states or moments. However, those who gave primacy 
to change and flux were always suspicious of the notion of ‘being’ 
or substance. In the Indian context, the Buddhist belonged to 
the second group, and their ‘non-sour doctrine was, in fad, 
explained as a variety of the ‘non-substance' doctrine. The 
Vaisesikas believed in the reality of substance and attribute. 
Broadly speaking, the Jaina position was a compromise between 
these two extremes. 

Let us start with the early sutras. The Tattvarthasutra as- 
serts.* “What there is, has the nature ofsubstancc,” and “Wlnii 
there is (the existent), is endowed with the triple character, 
origin, decay and 'lability (persistence)."- The commentary says 
that whatever originates, perishes and cent! n ties to be is called 
the existent; anything dift’erenl is called non-existent.'* flic next 
sutra continues, the exisu nl is constant, for it never gives up 
its being (essence ?).^ 

In sutra 5.37, it is again said: “The substance is possessed of 
qualities (guna) and modes {paryaya),"^ While we do not have 
any deiinition of modes {paryaya). Suini 5-40 defines quality 
{^gw'ia) as; “What reside in a substance, and are themselves 
devoid of any quality, arecalled qualities." J he 

adds:*^ 

dravya-laksananiy Tattvarhiasutra 5, 29. 

'^'^Vtpadavyayadhrauvyayuktam sat," ibid., 5.30 
®See Umasvati, under sQira 5.29. 

^"Tadbhavavyayam nityam '' TatlvarlhasQtra 5.31. 

®See Um&sv&ti, under sQtra 5.40 
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Though modes too reside in a substance and are themselves 
devoid of any quality, they are subject to origin and destruc- 
tion. Thus, they do not always reside in a substance. The 
qualities, on the other hand, are permanent, and hence, they 
always reside in a substance. This is how qualities are to be 
distinguished from modes. 

Pujyapada, in his commentary Sarvdrthasiddhi^ is more specific 
about the distinction of qualities and modes 

A quality is (actually) the chstinguishing character of one 
substance from another. For example, the person (soul) is 
different from matter (non-soul) by virture of (its possession 
of) cognition, etc.; the matter is distinguished from soul by 
virtue of qualities like colour. The generic attributes common 
to souls are cognition, etc., and that of non-soul are colour, 
etc. The modifications of these qualities, viewed in their 
particular nature, are called modes {parydya), such as, cogni- 
tion of a pot, anger, pride (in a soul); and intense or mild 
odour, deep or light colour in the case of the non-soul. 

In the above analysis of the Tattvdrthasutra, we have at least 
two compatible notions of substance: (1) substance as the core 
of change or flux, and (2) substance as the substratum of 
attributes. Kundakunda combines these two notions:'** 

They call it a substance, which is characterized by origin, per- 
sistence, decay, without changing its ‘own-nature’, and which 
is endowed with qualities and accompanied by modifications. 
For the ‘own-nature’ of the substance is its existence (sad- 
bhdva), which is always accompanied by qualities and varie- 
gated modes, and at the same time, by origin, decay and 
continuity. 

The Vaisesika school emphasized rather the second aspect of 
the substance, substance as the substratum of qualities and 
action. Thus, Vaise^ika-sutra 1.1.14 defined substance as follows: 

The definition of a substance is that it possesses qualities 
(gma) and action/motion {kriyd), and it is the substratum- 
cause.^ 

^See PtUyapada under sQtra 5.38, p. 199. 

^See Kundakunda, Pravactmasdra, Chap. 11, verses 3 & 4. 

^*Kriydvadgu(^vat samavdyikdratmm iti dravyalakfa^m,^* VaiSefikasQtra 
1.1.14. 
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The notion of * ‘substratum-cause” (samavdyi^karai^a) is explained 
in this context as that which as substratum gives ‘causal’ support 
to the changing attributes, qualities and actions. (§ 4.2). 

To refer to Aristotle again, he seems to have been emphatic 
about both the above notions of substance: 1. as a core of 
change, and 2. as a substratum of attributes. In Categories, he 
wrote 

The most distinctive mark of substance appears to be that, 
while remaining numerically one and the same, it is capable 
of admitting contrary qualities. From among things other than 
substance, we should find ourselves unable to bring forward 
any which possessed this mark. 

This comment underlines both the notions of substance mentioned 
above. Aristotle, however, suggested also three other notions 
of substance, all of which became very influential in later 
Western philosophy: 3. substance as the concrete individual 
thing, 4. substance as essence, as onehaving independent existence, 
and 5. substance as the logical subject. From his remark that 
examples of substance can be ‘‘the individual man or horse”,** 
one can infer the third notion of substance, substance as 
the concrete individual. But admittedly, Aristotle’s remark was 
too vague to give us any definite conclusion. 

The Vaisesika theory of substance included the concept of 
the ‘concrete’ individual, but it was extended to include such 
non-concrete ‘things’ as the bodyless soul, the sky, time and 
space. Thus, the notion of substance as a concrete individual 
thing is too narrow to accommodate the Vaisesika view. Besides, 
one may reasonably ask : what constitutes the concreteness ?The 
criteria of identification and individuation are clear enough with 
regard to the standard things like man, table and horse, but 
very unclear and problematic with regard to such non-standard 
things as cloud, water and iron. 

The idea of substance as the essence or the immutable core 
seems to have been suggested by Aristotle in his Metaphysics, 
A natural corollary to this notion is that a substance is indepen- 
dently existent.® 

^Aristotle, Categories^ (4a 10-14), p. 13. 

®Ibid., Categories, (2a 13), p. 9 

»Ibid., Metaphysics, (1028a 29-30), p. 783. 
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The Jainas too, identify the notion of ‘‘it is” (existence) with 
that of substance, but they add also that “it is” or “it exists” 
means only that it is endowed with the triple character of origin, 
decay and stability. 

The idea of ‘own-nature’ (.vyaMava) in the early Indian philo- 
sophy was, perhaps, the nearest analogue of the notion of ‘essence* 
found in the Western tradition. Nagarjuna and his followers, 
the Madhyamika Buddhists, were the champion critics of the 
‘own-nature,’ the immutable core, as well as of the notion of 
existence which is necessarily dependent. “It is,” as the Madhya- 
mikas will argue, should mean that ‘it always is,’ and “it is not” 
should mean that it always is not. The Madhyamikas, in fact, 
argued: all things (beings) are empty of their own-nature (own- 
being) because they are dependently originating (pratitya-samnt- 
panna).^ It is thus clear that the ‘emptiness’ doctrine has been 
propounded by Nagarjuna in order to avoid the paradoxical 
situation under which existence or own-nature would have to be 
admitted as dependent and conditioned. It is probably because 
of Nagarjuna’s trenchant criticism that the Vai^sikas never 
explicitly stated the ‘own-nature’ theory of substance, 
although such a theory might very well have been implicit 
in their doctrine of substance. The Vai^esikas in fact held a 
modified position. There are, according to the Vaisesikas, two 
types of substance: permanent, and impermanent. The atomic 
constituents of the material substance, and the non-corporeal 
substances, such as, the sky, time and space, are regarded as 
permanent substances and independently existing, but the things 
like the clay-pot and the wooden chair are impermanent and 
existent only being causally dependent. 

The idea of substance as the logical subject was another im- 
portant notion which became the concern of Aristotle and his 
followers in Western philosophy. But this notion is no longer 
appealed to by the logicians today, although some modern 
philosophers have revived the issue in a different way. Strawson 
does not mention the word ‘'substance” but shows that material 
bodies and persons are central notions of our conceptual scheme, 
and he calls them the basic or fundamental particulars. He also 
show's the connection of the notion of a ‘particular’ with that 

^Cf. ••pratitya-saniutpiinnuivan-iiihsvabhavam, nihsvabhavatvat sQnyam 
iti upapannam.*' Nagarjuna, Vigrahavyaycurtani^ under verse 22. 
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of an object of reference or logical subject.^ This can be seen 
as the explication of the old problem of substance as the logical 
subject. In the Indian context, the Vaisesikas never explicitly 
considered the connection between the logical subject and the 
notion of substance, although it was probably implied in their 
early doctrine of substance. The later Indian logicians (includ- 
ing the Buddhists and the Naiyayikas) coined a new term, dhannin 
(“property-possessor”), which was their nearest analogue for 
“the logical subject.” The Indian logicians developed the notion 
of (iharmin independently of that of substance, and, thus, 
some of the problems connected with the notion of substance 
as the logical subject were somehow not raised in their discussion. 

Amrtacandra Suri, commentator ot Kundakunda, explains 
that when a pot is produced from a lump of clay, noth the 
origin of the pot and the destruction of the lump amounts to 
maintaining the persistence of the cLiy-siibstancc. In order to 
prove his contention, Amrtacandra uses the lollowiiig reductio 
(prasahga): (For Kundakunda's remark see § 4.1.) 

If we do not accept it as true, origin, decay and continuity — all 
three, none will then be really dillcrcnl Iroin one another. In 
that case, when the mere origin of the pot is sought after, then 
either it will not originate, for, there will m)l he any (real) cause 
for its origin, there will be origination ol the non-existent 
(an untenable paradox). II the pot does* not originate, no 
hhavas (things) will originate. If there is origination of the 
non-existent (t/irvOj then sky-flower, etc. will come into being. 
Similarly, if mere destruction of the lump ol clay is attempted 
(to the exclusion of the production ol the pot), then either 
there will not be any destruction of the lump for want of any 
(real) cause for such destruction, or there will be destruction 
of the existent or being (an untenable position),^ 

We may again refer to the triple character of the substance. 
The J^aina authors have dealt with this point very frequently. 1 
have mentioned Samantabhadra’s comment in the previous 
section (§4.1). Kumarila, the Miraanisaka, elaborated the point 
in this way : 


‘Strawson P.F., Individuals, p. 13611. 

^Amrtacandra SQri, in Kundakunda, Ch. II, v.8, p. 125. 
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If the (gold) plate is destroyed and (instead) a (gold) necklace 
is made, then the person who wanted the plate will grieve, 
and he who wishes the latter will be happy, but he who wishes 
for the gold stuff (only) will neither grieve nor be happy. 
Thus, the triple nature of an entity is proved.”^ 

Turning to the second conception of substance in the Tattvdr- 
thasutras (according to which substance is the substratum of 
qualities and modes), we can say th^ it was probably derived 
from the Vaisesika school. In fact, Tattvdrthasutra 5.41 defines 
quality: 

Qualities are located in substances, and are themselves devoid 
of qualities.^ 

This seems to be an echo of the Vaisesika definition of guna 
or quality. It is also significant that one of the most important 
Jaina concepts, mode or modification, is not even defined in the 
Tat tvdr thasutras. The Jaina ontological principle of anekdntatd 
‘non-onesidedness’, however, is not compatible with the rigid 
VaiSesika notions of substance and quality. Thus, Siddhasena 
has added that it would be as good as a heresy in Jainism, if one 
intends to make the notion of substance absolutely different from 
that of quality.* Moreover, Siddhasena has argued, the supposed 
distinction between qualities and inodes (tacitly accepted by 
both Umasvati and Kundakunda) should also be discarded 
altogether in order to remain true to the Jaina spirit. 

The main contribution of Jaina philosophy was, however, its 
doctrine of the "many-sidedness’ {anekdntatd) of reality along 
with a unique method that was used (by the Jaina philosophers) 
to formulate this doctrine. This unique method is called sap- 
tabhahgi or the seven ways of formulating each metaphysical 
thesis with a view to exposing its non-determinate or non- 
absolute or provisional or relative character. I shall devote 
the next section to explain this method in order to clarify 
certain points that are usually misunderstood by the moderners. 


^Kumfirila, Mtmamsailokavdrttika, p. 613. 
^TattvArthasOtra 5.41 : **Dravydirayd nirgu^dgundh** 
^Siddhasena, Sanmati^ Ch. Ill, verses 8-9. 
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§ 4.4 : Seven Ways of Non-Absolutism (Saptabhai^gI) 

The unique contribution of Jainism to the philosophic tradition 
of India consists in its doctrine of Anekantata or Anekanta-vada 
(the theory of non-onesidcdness) .The metaphysical counterpart 
of this doctrine can be described as the theory of ‘many-sided 
nature’ of reality. The Anekanta philosophy, in fact, amounts 
to a philosophy of synthesis^ an integrated approach to the onto- 
logical problems. And thus, it has both advantages and disad- 
vantages. Conflicting philosophic theories are treated by Jainism 
as viewing the same reality from different points of view. A thing 
has infinitefold character, and hence, the philosophic truth can 
be grasped only by integrating and synthesizing all the view- 
points or standpoints. 

In order to prove the Anekanta doctrine, the Jaina philoso- 
phers developed a philosophic methodology that was unique to 
Jainism. It consisted of the dual doctrine of the Jainas : Naya- 
vdda ‘the doctrine of standpoint’ and syddmda {saptahhahgl) 
the doctrine of sevenfold formulation of a metaphysical question. 
These two doctrines or methods of Jainism have been the two main 
pillars on which the Jaina philosophy of Anekantata rests.^ In 
fact, these two methods are complementary to each other. Thus, 
using the age-old analogy, one can say that the 'standpoint* 
doctrine is blind without the sevenfold predication, and the latter 
is immobile (lame) without the former.'^ Their joint operation 
makes the Anekanta philosophy feasible. 

We shall concern ourselves here with only one of these two 
methods, the doctrine of sevenfold predication. This is a 
controversial doctrine that has been much criticized by the op- 
ponents, and I shall argue here that the Jaina position has often 
been misunderstood in this respect. 

The Historical Background 

The sevenfold predication was historically a later development 
in Jainism, for, we do not find it clearly mentioned in the early 
canons. A. N. Upadhye, however, has located references to the 

^The “pillar” analogy is due to Y. J. Padmaraiiah; sec his Jaina Theories of 

Reality €md Knowledge^ Bombay, 1963. j 

*The parable of the blind and the lame guiding each other is found in the 

Sftipkhya tradition. 
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three primary predicates (instead of seven) in ^ the Bhagavath 
sutra.^ Umasvati (c. 1st century a.d.) did not make any explicit 
reference to the seven alternative predicates.-* But Kundakunda 
(who most probably belonged to the second or third century a.d.) 
mentioned the full-fledged seven alternative predicates in his 
Pan cast ik aya/^ 

As forerunners of the sevenfold formula of the Jainas, we 
have two similar formulas explicitly mentioned in the earlier litera- 
ture. The first was the fivefold formula of Sanjaya found in the 
Pali canons. In the Samannaphala-sutta of Dighanikaya 
Sanjaya is reported to have developed a fivefold formula to ans- 
wer some metaphysical and moral questions, such as, “whether 
there is another world or not ?” or “whether something is right 
or wrong ?” For example, 

(1) Question: “Is it this (or so) ?” Answer : “No”. 

(2) Question : “Is it that (or thus) ?” Answer : “No”. 

(3) Question : “Is it otherwise (different from both above)?” 

Answer : •‘No”. 

(4) Question : “Is it not (at all there) ?” Answer : “No”. 

(5) Question ; “Is it not that it is not (at all there) ?” 

Answer : “No”.'" 

The first three alternatives in the above formula, “this-that- 
othervvise”, can be easily reduced to two alternatives, if we use 
the contradictories, such as, “this-ornot this, “or “this-or-other- 
vvise”. Thus, the fourfold alternatives of the Buddhists (later of 
the Madhyamikas) can be seen as an improved and more precise 
formulation of the earlier, rather imprecise, fivefold formula. 
The Madhyaniika denial of the fourfold alternative was ; 

^A.N. Upadhye, Introduction to Pravacanasara of Kundakunda, Bombay. 
1955, p. 83. 

®Some scholars point out that Umasvati made an “implicit” reference to the 
saptabhangt in the sQtra : arpitanarpitasiddhc (Tattvarthasutra 5/32). 

®See Panedstikaya, ed. A. Chakravartinayaras, Sacred Book of the Jainas, 
Arrah, 1920. 

^See Dfgha Nikaya^ ed. T. W. Rhys Davids and E. J. Carpenter, 3 vols., 
London, 1890-1911. 

^he pail text runs thus : (1) evern pi me no;(2)tatha pi me no;(3)atifiatha 
pi me no; (4) no ti pi me no; (5) no no ti pi me no. I have translated if 
in the form of questions and answers. 
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(1) Question : “Does tlie effect come out of itself?’' 

Answer : “No.” 

(2) Question : “Does it come out of the others 

Answer : “No”. 

(3) Question : “Does it come out of both itself and others ?” 

Answer : “No”. 

(4) Question : “Does it come out of neither (self or other)?” 

Answer : 

It should be noted that the Buddhist answers to all these alter- 
native questions were, like the answers of Sahjaya, in the negative. 

Scholars like Herman Jacobi have surmised that Mahavira esta- 
blished the sevenfold predication in opposition to the “ Agno- 
sticism” of Sahjaya.^ There seems to be some truth in this claim. 
For, Mahavira adopted the method of answering all metaphysi- 
cal/philosophical questions with a qualified yes. ^ But, as 1 have 
already noted, there is no textual evidence (either in the Pali or 
in the Prakrit canons) to show that Mahavira had actually used 
the sevenfold .v)y 7/ predication. K. N. Jayalillekc has apparently 
been very critical of Jacobi’s view in this matter. He has been 
eager to show that the two (the Jaina formula and the Sanjaya 
formula) “seem to have a common origin”.^ In his eagerness to 
show this “common origin” Jayatilleke has mistranslated sydr as 
“may be”. I Hnd the argument of Jayatilleke unconvincing as a 
rebuttal of Jacobi’s thesis, viz., Mahavira’s philosophy was for- 
mulated in opposition to the philosophy of Sahjaya. It is un- 
deniable that while the former preferred conditional affirmation 
of the questions about after-life, etc., the latter preferred a straight 
denial. 

Although Sanjaya resembled the Buddhist in giving negative 
answers to the metaphysical questions, we should note that 
Sanjaya’s philosophic conclusion was different from that of Nag- 
arjuna. Out of respect for truth^ and out of fear of, and distaste 

^See Madhyamika-karika of Nagarjuna, Ch. J, verse 1, ed. P. L. Vaidya, 
Darbhanga, 1960. 

^See p. xxvii. Introduction. Jaina Sutras^ Tr. H. Jacobi, Sacred Book of the 
East (Dover Publication, New York, 1968). 

*Sec my Anekanta-vdda, L.D. Institute of Indology scries, Ahmedabad. 
^See p. 139, K.N. Jayatilleke : Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge, Allen 

& Unwin, London, 1963. 
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for, falsehood (cf. musdvada-bhaya) Sanjaya adopted a non-com- 
mittal attitude towards questions about after-life, etc. His posi- 
tion was that definite knowledge about such matters as after-life 
was impossible to obtain, and he had the boldness to confess it. 
Thus, I think the Pali commentator was a bit unfair when he 
called him an “eel wriggler". 

Nagaijuna’s position was sligli^tly different from that of total 
non-commitment. From the dehial of the fourfold alternative, 
Nagarjuna was led to a definite philosophic conclusion that these 
questions about after-life, cause, etc., were only pseudo-questions 
or that the concepts (regarding which such questions were asked) 
were only pseudo-concepts. They are, therefore, "empty" of its 
‘own-nature’, of its essence. In this way, Nagarjuna was led to 
his “emptiness” doctrine, while Sanjaya was at best a samSaya- 
vadin, an agnostic. 

In fact, it can be asserted with some confidence that the “three 
termed” doctrine (cf. trairasika) of the Ajivakas foreshadowed 
the sevenfold predication of the Jainas.^ This Ajivaka sect, esta- 
blished by GoSala, declared that everything is of triple character, 
viz., existent, non-existent and both; living, non-living and both 
living and non-living. This doctrine of triple character of every 
entity is more akin in spirit with, and logically closer to, the later 
Jaina doctrine of sevenfold formula as well as the anekanta ‘non- 
onesided’ view of reality. For, basically, the Jaina considers only 
three possibilities: positive, negative and both positive and nega- 
tive. The seven possibilities, as we shall see presently, were deve- 
loped out of the three basic possibilities along with a more 
subtle distinction introduced in the third possibility, viz., both 
positive and negative. 

In the fourfold alternative of the Madhyamika, the fourth 
possibility is that of a “neither... nor...’’. The question was for- 
mulated as “Is it neither A nor not-A ?” The answer was given 
in the negative by Nagarjuna (as well as Sanjaya). In the Jaina 
scheme, however, this question is not even formulated. Thus, we 
may say that “neither. ..nor...” is not even accepted as a possi- 
bility in Jainism. The reason may be that the “neither ...nor...” 
alternative is one of strong denial or negativity (cf. prasajya- 

^A. L. Basham made this suggestion. See his History and Doctrines of the 
AJtvikas, pp. 274-5, London, 1951. 
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pratisedha).^ But since Mahavira, unlike the Buddha, did not 
follow the line of direct denial, but rather the line of conditional 
acceptance, the followers of Mahavira were certainly true to the 
spirit of their master in leaving the ‘^neither... nor...” alternative 
out of their consideration. Besides, this point underlines another 
logical distinction between the Jaina position on the one hand 
and the Buddhist or the Sahjaya position on the other. The 
former apparently violated the Law of Contradiction (since it 
accepted contradictory possibilities) while the latter, in conced- 
ing a “neither. ..nor...” possibility, seemed to run against the 
Law of Excluded Middle. 

The meaning of Syat 

The uniqueness of the Jaina formula lies in its use of the “syat” 
particle in the predication. That is why, the sevenfold predica- 
tion of the Jainas is sometimes called Sydd-vdda^ In ordinary 
Sanskrit, “syat” is sometimes used to mean ‘perhaps’ or ‘may 
be.’ In fact, it is one of the three words used to answer a direct 
question : Ts A B ?” viz., “Yes” or “No” or ^\Sydt (may be) 
But the Jainas used this particle is a very special sense. It is a 
particle that indicates the anekdnta nature of a proposition.® 
With a sydt modifier, a metaphysical proposition is given only a 
qualified acceptance. 

Etymologically, “syat” is derived from the root potential/ 
optative third form, singular. BhaitojI Diksita explained the opta- 
tive suffix, /m, in one context, as expressing probability {samhhd’- 
vand). Thus, under Pdninisatra 1.4.96, the example ^^sarpi^o "pi 
sydt"" is explained as : “there is even a chance of (a drop of) 
butter.” But the Jaina sydt is even different from this use of sydt 
in the sense of probability. The Anekdnta doctrine, to be sure, 
is neither a doctrine of doubt or even uncertainty, nor a doctrine 
of probability. Thus, ^^sydf" means, in the Jaina use, a condi- 
tional YES. It is like saying, “in a certain sense, yes”. It 
amounts to a conditional approval. The particle sydt^ in fact, 
acts as an operator on the sentence in which it is used. It turns 
a categorical (“y4 is B"") into a conditional : “If p then A B , 

^See my Epistemology^ Logic and Grammar in Indian Philosophical Analysis, 
pp. 162-5, Mouton, Hague, 1971. 

2Cf. skUhih sy^-vaddt (1.1.2) in Hemacandra’s Sabd&nuiasana, cd. Vijaya- 
lavanyaSuri, Rajnagar, 1954. 
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There is also a concessive use of ^'syaV* frequently found in 
philosophical Sanskrit* viz., “syad etat”. This expression means: 
*‘let is be so, (but)...** The use of syd/ in this context implies 
that the author (or the speaker) only provisionally concedes the 
position of the opponent, for he tries at the moment to raise a 
different (and perhaps, a more serious) objection to reject the 
opponent finally. But the Jaina use of the particle sydt in the 
sevenfold formula is a much more i^fined sort of concession to 
the opponent. It concedes the opponent*s thesis in order to blunt 
the sharpness of his attack and disagreement, and at the same 
time, it is calculated to persuade the opponent to see another 
point of view or carefully consider the other side of the case. 
Thus, the Jaina use of ‘*syat** has both; ithas a disarming effect 
and it contains (implicitly) a persuasive force. 

Samantabhadra (c. 500 a.d.) has commented upon the mean- 
ing of “syat” as follows.^ 

When the particle sydt is used by you (Mahavira) as well as 
by a i^rutakevalin (e.g., a saint) in a sentence, it kidicates, in 
connection with other meanings, non-onesidedness; it qualifies 
(since it is a particle =- nipata) the meaning (of the sentence 
concerned). 

In the next verse (V. 104), Samantabhadra notes that sydt is 
ordinarily equivalent to such expressions as '^kadacit^' and **kath- 
ancit^\ But even these terms, “kadacit” or ‘‘kathaheit’*, do not 
have in this context such vague meanings as ‘somehow’ or ‘some- 
times*. They mean ‘in some respect’ or ‘from a certain point of 
view’ or ‘under a certain condition*. Thus, the particle *^sydt** 
in a sentence modifies the acceptance or rejection of the proposi- 
tion or predication expressed by the sentence.^ 

Explanation of the seven answers 

From a certain point of view, you (Mahavira) accept, “It is,” 
and from another point of view, you accept, “It is not”. Simi- 
larly, both “it is” and “it is not”, as well as “it is inexpressible”. 

^ Verse 103 of Samantabhadra’s Aptamimdrttsd, ed. Yugalkisore Mukhtar, 
Delhi. 1967. 

^Compare Bhartrhari’s comment on the significance of nipata, V&kyapadtya, 
kdpda 2. verse 204. Bhartrhari says that a nipata qualifies or modifies 
relation (sambantfftasya tu bhedakafi). 
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All these (four) are approved (by you) with reference to the 
doctrine of standpoint (naya) only, not absolutely. (Aptamima^ 
msa, V. 14). 

In this way, Sainantabhadra has formulated the first four of 
the seven alternative predicates. We can symbolize these four 
basic propositions as •+\ ‘-f and The fourth predica- 

tion, ‘‘it is inexpressible”, is actually interpreted as the joint 
(combined) and simultaneous (cf. saharpatjtd) application of both 
the positive and the negative. It is distinct from the third pro- 
position, because in the latter there is joint but (one after 

another, non-simultaneous = application of the posi- 

tive and the negative. Since it is believed that the language lacks 
any expression which can adequately express this simultaneous 
and combined application of both the positive and the negative 
characters, the Jainas say that they are obliged to name this 
predicate “inexpressible”, and we have symbolized it by ‘0* 
accordingly. The idea is that since we cannot say “yes” and “no” 
simultaneously in answer to a question, we can name this variety 
of our answer as ‘inexpressible’. 

Although the predication “inexpressible” (or ‘0’) has been 
reached in the above manner (as is evident from the Jaiiia texts), 
the Jainas, however, still regard it as a unitary predicate, a unit, 
like the positive or the negative (i.e., “it is” or “it is not”). 
Probably, it was thought that since the two components, positive 
and negative, are here perfectly balanced and totally neutralized, 
being applied simultaneously (in the same breath), the predica- 
tion had lost the compound character and melted into one uni- 
tary whole. In other words, a predicate that was compound in 
character in its inception (or when it was first thought out) 
turned into a non-compound, primary predicate, because of its 
internal structure, so to say. I have thus used the neutral symbol 
*0’ to indicate it. 

The Jainas have, in this way, three primary and non-compound 
predicates, positive, negative and the neutral ( f-, — , 0). Nowit is 
easy to see how the Jainas reached the seven possible varieties. 
Let the three predication-units be represented by x, y and z. A 
simple mathematical computation will generate only seven varie- 
ties, if we use these three units in three ways, one at a time, two 
at a time and three at a time : 
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X, y, z, xy, yz, zx, xyz 

0, zt, -0, +0, ±0 

Note that the combination in this formula is comparable to 
the arithmetical conjunction or the truth functional ‘and* such 
that the internal order in a combination is immaterial, there 
being no need to distinguish between ‘xy’ and ‘yx*. In mathema- 
tical terminology, this is called the commutative property of con- 
junction. 'V 

The Jainas, however, enumerate the above combinations in a 
slightly different order (adding **syat^* to each); 

1. “From a certain point of view, or in a certain sense, the 
pot exists.” 

2. “From a certain point of view, the pot does not exist.” - 

3. “From a certain point of view, the pot exists and does not 

exist.*’ ^ 

4. “From a certain point of view, the pot is inexpressible”. 0 

5. “From a certain point of view, the pot both exists and is 

inexpressible.” ^ .^0 

6. “From a certain point of view, the pot both docs not 

exist and is inexpressible.” —0 

7. “From a certain point of view, the pot exists, does not 

exist, and is also inexpressible.” ±0 

One may note that the third predicate in the above list is not the 
third “neulrai” predicate, but a compound one combining the 
first and the second. In the fourth place in the above, we come 
across the third primary predicate, “inexpressible”. 

While explaining the seven predicates, Vidyananda has noted 
as follows 

“Someone says. Jet there be only four types of formulations. 
This is not tenable. For, there are three (further) possibilities 
by combining the positive, the negative and both of them with 
the ‘inexpressible*. Thus, we have sevenfold formulation : (1) 
affirmation, (2) denial, (3) both affirmation and denial, (4) the 
joint and simultaneous affirmation and denial, (6) denial, and 
the joint and simultaneous affirmation and denial, (7) affirma- 
tion, denial, and the joint and simultaneous affirmation and 
denial. 

^See p. 125, Vidy&nanda’s Affasdhasri, ed. Vamsidhara, Nirnayasagar, 
Bombay, 1915. 
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It is obvious, however, that the fourth evaluation here (‘the 
joint and simultaneous affirmation and denial*, which is Vidya- 
nanda*s explanation of the term ‘^inexpressible’*) must be taken 
to be a unitary whole, a primary predicate. For, otherwise it 
would be difficult to explain the sevenfold combination with 
mathematical computation. And Vidyanandahimself has empha- 
sized that there are seven and only seven alternatives in the 
Jaina system. 

A common objection against the Jaina sevenfold formula has 
been that instead of accepting only seven alternative predicates 
in this manner, one might go up to a hundred or a thousand (i.e., 
to an unlimited number). Thus, a critic like ICuinarilu had said, 
'‘Even one hundred alternatives can be generated through gen- 
erous use of the method used (by the Jainas) to generate only 
seven alternatives”.^ 

But certainly this is not a fair criticism of the Jaina method. 
It is based on a misunderstanding. Thus, ViJyaiianda goes on 
to point out that there may be an inlinite number of properties 
or predicates that are ascribable to a subject. TYic Iviiwii Anekdnta 
doctrine of reality only welcomes such attribution. For, according 
to the Anekanta doctrine, a thing or entity is supposed to possess 
infinite or innumerable aspects or characters. But the sevenfold 
formula (i.e., the seven alternative formulations using the three 
principal modes, positive, negative and the neutral) will be 
applicable to each attribution of a property, i.e., to each indivi- 
dual predication. In other words, as long as we accept only 
three basic qualities of one individual predicate (positive, 
negative, and the neutralized), we sliall get only seven possible 
combinations.^ 

Traditional Objections 

Critics of the Jaina sevenfold formula have mentioned many 
faults or anomalies that are supposed to arise if the doctrine 
is accepted as a philosophical method. The Jaina writers 
beginning from Akalanka and Vidyananda have analysed these 
objections and tried to answer them in detail. Let us make a 
brief survey of these objections and answers. 

^Cf. siiptabhangt-prasadenaiatabhahgy apt iayate\ iCumariJa's ^lokavarttika, 

ed. R. S. Tailanga, Betiares, 1898. 
aSee Vidy&nanda, op. cit., p. 12^. 
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Saipkara in his BrahmcLmtra-bha^ydS mentions, among other 
things, two specific problems involved in the Jaina position: 
virodha ‘contradiction* and satfi&aya ‘doubt* or ‘dubiety*. iSanta- 
raksita adds another, sarnkara ‘intermixture’.® Akalahka notes 
seven faults for the anekdnta Aoctnnt in his Pramdijasanigraha: 
dubiety, contradiction, lack of conformity of bases (yaiyadhikar^ 
^^ya), ‘joint fault {ubhayado^a)\ infinite regress, intermixture, 
and absense (abhdvd), Vidyananda^ves a list of eight faults; he 
omits “joint fault” from the list of Akalahka, but adds two 
more: ‘cross-breeding’ (yyatikara) Sind the lack of comprehension 
(apratipatuy, Prabhacandra mentions also a list of eight, but he 
replaces ‘lack of comprehension’ by the earlier ‘joint-fault*.^ 
Vadideva drops “absence” {abhdva) from the list of Prabha- 
candra and makes it a list of seven faults.® Most of these faults 
or defects are only minor variations of the three major problems 
faced by the Jaina doctrine of the sevenfold predication: inter- 
mixture, dubiety and contradiction. 

Vyomasiva has mentioned another unique problem of the 
anekdnta doctrine.® He says that a free (liberated -^muktd) 
person will not really be liberated under the anekdnta doctrine. 
For, he will be considered, from one point of view, both libera- 
ted and not liberated, and, from another point of view, simply 
not liberated. Besides, if the statement “the thing has anekdnta 
nature” involves an unconditional predication, then it falsifies 
the anekdnta doctrine, for, according to the anekdnta principle, 
no philosophical predication should be unconditional or unqua- 
lified. But if the above predication is conditionalized with the 
sydt operator following the Jaina anekdnta principle (viz., “in a 
certain sense, the thing has anekdnta nature”, and so on), then 
we shall be led into an infinite regress or circularity. 

The above problem of anekanta is reminiscent of a similar 

^Sec Saqfikara’s under Brahma-sOtra 2.2.3.3, pp. 559-62; ed. M.A. 

Sastri, Nirnayasagar, Bombay, 1938. 

®See verse 1722 of Santarak§ita’s TatSvasamgraha, ed. E. Krishnainacharyya, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1926. 

*See p. 227 of Vidyftnanda*s A^fosahasrl^ op. cit. 

®See p. 156 of Prabhgcandra’s Prameyakamalamarta^a, ed. Mohendra 
Kumar Shastri, Bombay, 1941. 

®See p, 738 of Vadideva’s Syddvada-ratndkiura, ed. Motilal Ladhaji, 5 
parts, Poona. 

•See p. 20 of Vyoma§iva’s Vyomavatl^ ed. Gopinath Kaviraj, Benares, 1930. 
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problem or paradox posed against the ‘‘Emptiness’* doctrine of 
the Madhyamika. Nagarjuna discussed this problem in the be- 
ginning of his Vigraha-vydvartant. If the statement “everything 
is empty” is itself empty, then it falsifies the “emptiness” doc- 
trine, and if that statement is not empty, then there is at least one 
thing that is not empty, which also falsifies the doctrine. Nagar- 
juna explained this paradox and answered the objection against 
his doctrine quite satisfactorily from the Madhyamika point of 
of view.^ As far as I can see. a similar defence of the Jaina 
doctrine of anekdnta philosophy or sydd-vdda is not impossible 
to construct in order to answer the criticism of Vyoma^iva. 

In Defence of the Jaina Position 

Of all the charges against the anekdnta philosophy or the sevenfold 
sydt^ the charge of contradiction or self-contradiction is certainly 
the most serious one. For a philosopher to contradict himself 
is like writing or stating something and then cancelling it alto- 
gether. Do the Jainas really suffer from this offence? Could the 
Jaina view be defended against the charge of self-contradiction 
or inconsistency? 

Let us focus our attention on the sevenfold predication. It is, 
however, clear from the interpretation of the sydt particle given 
above, that the first predication does not really contradict the 
second. The Jainas avoid contradiction by adding the sydt parti- 
cle. The sydt operator turns the categorical proposition into a 
conditional, and thus the logical forms of the first two are: 

(i) If p then a is F, 

(ii) If q then a is non-/ . 

Or, more fully: 

(iii) For all x, if x is considered from standpoint 1 , x is 
eternal : 

(iv) For all jc, if x is considered from standpoint 2, x is not 
eternal : 

It is clear that neither (i) and (ii), nor (iii) and (iv) are. ■ in any 
sense, contradictories. Thus, I think that when the Jainas say 
that from the standpoint of persisting substance, the person is 
eternal, but from the standpoint of modal changes {cf.parydya\ 

^See also my Epistemology^ op. cit, p. 146-67. 
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the person is not eternal, they do not make any self-contradictory 
assertion. 

How about the third and the fourth predications? The third, 
to be sure, is the joint (but non-simultaneous) assertion of the 
first and the second. But if the first and the second are not con- 
tradictories, then the third (which is only the truth-functional 
conjunction of the first and the second) will not be self-contra- 
dictory. In other words, the third predication can easily be seen 
to be free from contradiction in this ^ay. The fourth predication, 
however, presents a problem. For, it seems to apply two incom- 
patible predicates, eternal and non-eternal, to the subject 
in the same breath or simultaneously. Although the statement is 
conditionalized with the sydt operator, it only means that under 
certain conditions a thing will have two contradictory characters. 
Thus, the speaker here may be taken to have contradicted him- 
self and said nothing. (This may partially justify the use of 
"^inexpressible” to denote this predication, for two contradictory 
predicates are supposed to cancel or erase each other). 

In defence of Jaina doctrine, we can make two points here. 
First, by simple application of contradictory predicates to a 
thing in the same breath (or simultaneously) the speaker does 
not land himself into a self-contradiction. For, there is always 
the chance of there being some hidden meaning which the 
speaker can explain in order to resolve the apparent self-con- 
tradiction. For example, we can say of a man, “He is both over 
six foot tall and under six foot tall”, and then explain that he 
has a disease which makes him stoop, but that if he were cured 
and were able to stand upright, he would top the six-foot 
mark.^ Mahavira himself followed a similar line of explanation 
in order to elaborate upon the apparently contradictory asser- 
tions like "the person is both eternal and non-eternar.® In this 
way I think the Jainas can somehow answer the charge of self- 
contradiction against the fourth predication. 

This leads to our second point. The basic assumption in 
Jainism seems to be the anekdnta (non-onesided) nature of 
reality. A thing is supposed to have infinitefold character or 

iThis example is taken from P. F. Strawson : Introduction to Logical 

Theory^ pp. 16-19. University Paperbacks, London. 

*Cf. Bhagavati-sutra, 2.1.90, cd. S.C.P. Jhaveri and S. Kesarimalaji. 2 vols., 

Surat and Jamnagar, 1937, 1940. 
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innumerable aspects or properties. If this premise is conceded 
then, of course, it becomes possible to apply all kinds of pre- 
dicates ( including contradictories) to the thing depending upon 
one’s point of view or standpoint. 

One obvious difficulty in the above concession is this : If it 
becomes possible to apply incompatible predicates to the same 
thing, then it defeats the purpose of predication. For one im- 
portant function of describing a thing or a person with pre- 
dicates is to distinguish it from other things, to exclude it from 
other groups. 

The Jainas, however, might reply that the fourth predication 
“the thing is, in a sense, mexpressible” is not intended to dis- 
tinguish the thing from other things, but to include it in every- 
thing else. For, remember the Jainas would be prepared to apply 
this predicate “Inexpressible” (if we can call it a predicate) to 
everything without exception. This statement is actually in the 
same level with statements of other schools like “everything is 
empty” or “everything is existent The idea of the .Tainas 

is probably that in such predication the purpose of description 
might fail, but the purpose of stating a truth will not fail. 

The anekanta-vdda is thus a philosophy of synthesis and re- 
conciliation, since it tries to establish a rapprochment between 
seemingly disagreeing philosophical schools. Jaina philosophers 
contend that no philosophic proposition can be (rue if it is 
only unconditionally asserted. They say that the lesson to be 
drawn from age-old disputes and controversies regarding the 
philosophic or metaphysical propositions is the following. Each 
school asserts its thesis and claims it to be the truth, and thus 
it does not really understand the point that is being made by 
the opposite side. Thus, rival schools only encourage intoler- 
ance in philosophy. This, according to the Jainas, is the evil of 
ekdnta ‘one-sided’ philosophies. Even the conflicting proposi- 
tions of rival schools may be in oider, provided they are asserted 
with proper qualifleations or conditionalization. This is what 
exactly the Anekanta doctrine teaches. Add a particle 

to your philosophic proposition and you have captured the 
truth. 

Non-violence, i.e., abstention from killing or taking the life 
of others, was the dominant trend in the whole of Srama^a 
movement in India, particularly in Buddhi&m and Jainism*^ 1 
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think the Jamas carried the principle of non-violence to the 
intellectual level, and thus propounded their anekanta doctrine. 
Thus, the hallmark of the anekanta doctrine was toleration. 
The principle embodied in the respect for the life of others was 
transformed by the Jaina philosophers, at the intellectual level, 
into respect for the view of others. This was, I think, a unique 
attempt to harmonize the persistent discord in the field of 
philosophy. 


§ 4.5 : ‘Emptiness* and ‘Many-sidedness* 

One may facetiously put : Both the Madhyamika and the Jaina 
‘cook the metaphysical goose* quite well enough, so that all 
metaphysical doctrines can be eventually disposed of. While the 
former says that all beings or things {{bhdva) are empty of its 
own-being or own-nature (essence ?), the latter says that they 
can have only a ‘non-absolute* nature. Both deny that there 
could be any absolute conception of Reality (any (Jod*s eye view 
of reality that we humans can possess), but while the former is 
emphatic in his denial and rejects all such attempts (to construct 
a metaphysical doctrine) to be futile and fundamentally flawed 
(cf. they grasp the snake at the wrong^ end), the latter is more 
receptive, for, he accepts a plurality of such ‘conflicting* concep- 
tions of the absolute reality. In fact, the Madhyamika claims 
that the sooner we can get rid of all such wrong conceptions 
the better. The Jaina claims, on the other hand, that by pro- 
visionally accepting all such ‘partial’ (but not absolutely wrong) 
and ‘non-absolute’ conceptions of reality we get closer to the 
truth, for, plurality is the nature of the reality. The Madhyamika 
view is exclusive (it is not even a view, and hence the designation 
‘emptiness’), while the Jaina view is inclusive (it is, in fact, all- 
inclusive), for it aims at totality. If a view includes everything, 
even the conflicting views, then, in a way it also ceases to be a 
view. 

It will be interesting to compare the Jaina dialectic with the 
Madhyamika dialectic. The Jainas argue that different philsophers, 
when they construct different philosophical systems, represent 
only different ‘standpoints.’ The Jainas further point out that as 
long as we emphasize one aspect or standpoint (say the stand- 
point of ‘substance*), while being fully aware that this is only 
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one out of many, equally viable, standpoints, we employ a naya 
‘a right philosophical method.' But when we emphasize only one 
standpoint by excluding all others, we employ a dur^aya ‘an 
incorrect philosophical method.’ The business of the anekanta 
philosophy is to expose a durriaya, and isolate and identify the 
nayas. 

To illustrate Nagarjuna’s philosophic argumentation, let me 
quote two verses from the Madhyamika-Karikd 

The ‘own-nature’ (of a thing) cannot be generated by causal 
conditions (hetus and pratyayas). For, if the ‘own-nature’ is 
generated by causal conditions, it would be (artificially) 
created. 

Now, how could ‘own-nature’ be (artificially) created? For, 
‘own-nature’ is what is non-artificial (un-created) and indepen- 
dent of others. 

Nagarjuna, thus, carries this point to its logical extreme: 

If the nature or essence (of a thing) does not exist, what is it 
then that will change ? And if the nature docs exist, what, again, 
is it that will change 

Consistent with the attitude of the Buddha, who refused to be 
dragged into the quicksand of philosophic disputations, the 
Madhyamika rejects most philosophic positions by exposing their 
inherent contradictions and anomalies and points out that fat/yu 
(truth) is not to be arrived at through such philosophic dis- 
putations, for, it is only revealed to the prajna or insight. 
Similarly, consistent with the attitude of Mahavira, who tried to 
resolve the philosophic disputations by analysing various shades 
of meaning and implications of the concepts involved (see above), 
the Jainas tried to reconcile the different philosophical schools 
and showed that the difficulties involved in their ekmta positions 
resulted from their hidden assumptions and tacitly accepted 
standpoints. 

A comment from Siddhasena is particularly illuminating in 
this connection. He observes :* 

All the standpoints (rtayas) are right in their own respective 

'^Madhyamika Kdrikd XV, 1-2. 

2lbid., XV, 9. 

^Sanmatitarka. /. 28. 
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spheres — but if they are taken to be refutations, each of the 
other, then they are wrong. But a man who knows the ‘non- 
one-sided’ nature of reality never says that a particular view is 
absolutely wrong. 

It should, however, be noted that Nagarjuna's position of non- 
commitment was not always expressed through negation or rejec- 
tion. On rare occasions, he seems ^o betray what may be called 
the Jaina spirit of concession and neutrality. For example, consi- 
der : Madhyamika Karika, chap. 18, verse 8. 

“Everything is true; not everything is true; both, everything is 
true, and not everything is true; or, neither everything is true 
nor is everything not true. This is the teaching of the Buddha.” 

It has been said that both the Madhyamika and the Jaina 
share the same sort of scepticism about all metaphysical positions. 
However, neither of them can be called SCEPTIC in the accept- 
able sense of the term. How to distinguish a sceptic from Jaina 
or a Madhyamika ? I shall refer to Gandrakfrti’s aecount of the 
distinction between a sceptic or a nihilist and a MMhyamika. 

Suppose, a man has committed theft. Another man, who 
does not, in fact, know whether the first man has committed 
theft or not, comes along and declares that this is the thief, simply 
because he happens to have a dislike for that man. Then, a third 
man, who has actually seen the first man committing theft, comes 
along to declare that this is the thief. Now, both the second and 
the third man make the same assertion about what happened in 
actuality, but yet the difference between them is very significant 
and important. It is the distinction between a liar and a truthful 
person, between falsehood and truth — a discrimination about all 
that matters in Ethics. If we have understood this distinction bet- 
ween the third and the second person, we have then understood 
something important about a Madhyamika who declares every- 
thing to be empty. This is the way Candrakirti wanted to explain 
the distinction between the ‘emptiness* doctrine and scepticism, 
the essential difference between a Madhyamika and a sceptic.^ 
The above parable, meant to underline the distinction between 
the ‘emptiness* doctrine and scepticism, is, in a sense, somewhat 
superficial and may be even misleading. For, it might be argued 


^Prasatmapada pp. 156-7. 
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that the assertion in both the cases is identical and the difference 
lies merely in what motivated such assertions. Thus, as a report 
on what the case is, both assertions will enjoy the same *truth- 
value*! But this kind of argument only exemplifies how much 
one can be misled by over-extending the point of a parable. In 
fact, the usefulness ol a parable no longer holds as soon as we 
stretch it too far. 

We have to understand, with great care and caution, the 
implication of the ‘emptiness’ doctrine. For, it was Nag- 
arjuna himself who gave the following warning against any 
misunderstanding of the doctrine : “Like a snake caught at the 
wrong end, or like a craft learnt in the wrong manner, the 
‘emptiness’ doctrine may destroy the stupid person when it is 
misunderstood by him!”^ 

That the pluralistic order of the universe is only a convenient 
myth and lacks essence or svahhava in the ultimate sense is well 
expressed by the following Lahkavatara verse : 

Since the essence or ‘own-nature’ of things, when they arc 
critically examined, cannot be established, such things have 
been declared (by the Buddha) to be inexpressible and without 
essence. 

The Madhyamika comes very close to the spirit of the Advaitin 
with regard to his attitude toward phenomenal plurality. But the 
Advaitin seems to me to be more committed to a metaphysical 
absolutism in relation to which he seeks to evaluate ordinary 
thoughts and experience. The Madhyamika, however, tries to 
maintain a non-committal attitude in ontology. 

The ultimate truth, according to the Madhyamika, always 
eludes our ordinary experience and conceptual thought. But it is 
admitted to be accessible only to a direct but somewhat mystical 
experience, a sort of penetrating insight or prajnd. If this unlocks 
the door to mysticism in philosophy, be it so, ‘Mysticism’, at 
least ‘cognitive mysticism’, need not be, it is argued, treated as a 
derogatory term. For, as we realize more and more the limits of 
language' in our analytical struggle, the idea of something in- 
expressible may well dawn in our mind, although it would be 
difficult to make a logical appraisal of this ‘inexpressible’. 

My point is that proper understanding of the Madhyamika 
position ought to produce an incentive to strike a middle course 

'^Mddhyamika-Kdrikd'SXLW.W. 
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between excessive naivete and excessive scepticism. The doctrine 
of ^emptiness', sunyata^ is usually presented as the critique of all 
views, all philosophical systems. But the implication of this pro- 
position can be misconstrued in two ways : one by the opponent 
and the other by the so-called proponent. An opponent might 
think that the Madhyamika position amounts to nihilism. But 
this is wrong. A proponent might, on the other hand, think that 
the Madhyamika disproves all vieiys, all philosophy. But this 
too, is, in our opinion, wrong, if anything, the Madhyamika 
critique is an attempt to show that it is neither proper nor strictly 
justifiable to regard any particular metaphysical system as 
absolutely valid. Perhaps in the same vein, T. R. V. Murti has 
remarked 

The Madhyamika dialectic is not refutation;... Refutation is the 
rejection of an opponent’s view by an interested party having 
a view of his own to establish. A critique is the disinterested 
analysis of Reason by itself. 

Turning again to Jainism, one may say that the doctrine of 
*non-onesidedness’ (anekdnta) asks us to avoid the extremes al- 
most in the same way, as the Madhyamika (or Buddhism in 
general) seeks to avoid the extremes (cf. antd) of eternalism and 
annihilationism. Hence, it is necessary again to underline the 
distinction. 

Mahavira was not strictly a follower of the Middle Way. For 
him, the ^middle’ was also an onra, a side, as is evident in the 
scheme, the left, the right and the middle. Thus, from the Jaina 
point of view, the Buddha would still be an ekdnta-vddin^ al- 
though he was a follower of the middle course. With regard to 
the doctrine of the four Noble Truths and the impermanence of 
the five personality-aggregates, the Buddha held a definite posi- 
tion. In other words, with regard to these questions the Buddha 
was an ekdntavddin. Similarly, I think the 'dependent origination’ 
theory of causality in Buddhism is asserted to refute the evil of 
both extremes (another illustration of the middle course) : saU 
kdrya (the effect pre-exists) and ctsaukdrya (the effect is newly 
created). 

In fact, one can follow the 'middle’ course in either of the 
two ways. First, one can accept the middle course and reject the 

iSee The Central Pilosophy of Buddhism^ pp. 145-6. 
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two extremes Thus, one merely suggests a third alternative 

which excludes the other alternative already suggested. Second, 
one can accept the ‘middle* course without necessarily rejecting 
the two extremes. In this case, one’s alternative does not com- 
pletely exclude the other alternatives. He merely expands himself 
to embrace the two alternatives while himself remaining in the 
middle. The first ‘middle’ way is based upon rejection and 
exclusion, the second upon acceptance and inclusion. We may 
call the first the ‘exclusive’ middle, and the second the ‘inclusive’ 
middle. The Middle Way of the Buddha was of the first kind. 
Mahavira’s anekanta was of the second kind. 


§ 4. 6 Avidya in Buddhism, Yoga and Nyaya 

The term avidya is one of the most important terms not only in 
Buddhism but also in all important schools of Indian philosophy. 
It is thus an extremely difficult task to find an adequate English 
(or Western) equivalent of this term. In modern writing inter- 
pretation of this term ranges from ambiguous (and evasive) 
explanation to total misinterpretation. A satisfactory inter- 
pretation of this important concept in the context of Bud- 
dhism is hard to find. In the present section, I shall try to clarify 
certain misconceptions that are usually generated around our 
understanding of the meaning of the term avidya. It will be a 
preliminary attempt to find a satisfactory explanation of the 
concept of avidya. To put it facetiously (but not incorrectly, I 
believe), the present section is being written in complete aware- 
ness of our present avidya of avidya. We may not be able to 
remove the second avidya^ but we can hope that more light be 
thrown on the first.^ 

1 shall concern myself here mainly with the notion of avidya 
that is explained and analysed in the Buddhist and related texts. 
For comparison and contrast, I shall refer to other interpreta- 
tions of this term in non-Buddhist sources. But to maintain 
uniformity and to avoid complication, I shall refrain from 


^Several students in my class first drew my attention to the fact that a reader 
of even the Venerable Rahula’s excellent book. What the Buddha Taught, 
may be in doubt as to the exact distinction between avijja and miccha 
difthi (false views); p. 3. 
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commenting on the comparatively late but quite elaborate dis- 
cussion of the notion of avidya in late Vedanta schools.^ 

To add one preliminary remark : We are concerned here 
essentially with theproblemof translation of ancient philosophic 
terms in English or modern languages. It will not be out of place 
to note a few words about the general problem of conceptual 
translation. The American Heritage Dictionary of the English 
Language (New York, American .Heritage, 1969) defines ‘trans- 
lation’ as a process or an act of expression in another language, 
systematically retaining the original sense or meaning. The ideal 
of translation, as it is expressed here, is to ‘retain the originaF. 
Let us not worry too much about the notion of ‘meaning’ in this 
context. Let us assume instead that we have a clear understanding 
of the meaning of the term we are trying to translate. Then, the 
point of the above definition may be stated as follows. Tf we have a 
clear understanding of the meaning of the philosophic term we 
are trying to translate, then it is expected that we shall be able 
to find a suitable term in the second language which will ‘retain’ 
the original sense, provided, of course, such a tefm is available 
in the latter. But if the suggested term in the second language 
has certain shades of meaning that are not compatible with those 
of the original term, we should not recommend such a transla- 
tion. For, such an incautious translation is likely to generate 
confusion in the minds of those who are unacquainted with the 
first language. Besides, even the weaker requirement of translation 
may not be met under such conditions. For, if we translate a 
key-term inadequately, even the truth-value of the original 
sentences where such term occurs systematically may not be 
retained in translation. 

Let me begin by noting a few English equivalents that have 
been usually accepted by the modern scholars without reservation. 
The Venerable Rahula has suggested three alternative renderings 
of avidya in his ‘Glossary’; ignorance, illusion, delusion. But he 
has generally preferred to use ‘ignorance’. E. Frauwallner noted 
‘ignorance’ and ‘nescience’ as two possible equivalents of avidya,^ 

lOne may consult £. A. Solomon : Avidya — A Problem of Truth and Reality 
(Gujarat University, Ahmedabad, 1969), for a discussion of avidya in late 
Vedanta schools. 

^History of Indian Philosophy (translated from original German into English 
by V.M. Bedekar; Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1973), p. 398. 
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Both R. Robinson* and A.K. Warder* have shown preference 
for ‘ignorance’. 

The word ‘nescience* has a metaphysical overtone, and hence, 
it is popular with some scholars. But, in fact, it can hardly be a 
correct translation of avtdyS. The dictionary meaning of ‘nesci- 
ence’ is just ‘ignorance’ or ‘absence of knowledge’ (The Shorter 
Ojtford English Dictionary), or ‘lack of knowledge’ (The Random 
House Dictionary of the English Language). But there is another 
special meaning of the term ‘nescience’. It stands for ‘agnosti- 
cism’.* 

The concept of nescience was much in use in the nineteenth 
century writings on Agnosticism in the Christian context. It was 
supposed to indicate the ‘limits of religious thought’ and refer to 
an undogmatic dubiety or ignorance about the existence of God. 
Sometimes, nescience \s supposed to be hypostatized as the engulf- 
ing darkness (lack of knowledge) that surrounds the illumina- 
tion of science. Thus, in view of these peculiarities and overtones 
associated with the term nescience, I think, we can unhesitatingly 
reject it as a possible equivalent of avidya. For one thing, when 
a Buddhist talks about avidya, he does not talk about the un- 
dogmatic dubiety regarding the existence of God. 

I have shown above that there is agreement among several 
scholarsof today about the suitability of the term ‘ignorance’ for 
avidya. In fact, some scholars have accepted it without showing 
the slightest uneasiness. I shall argue below that even the term 
‘ignorance’ is quite unsatisfactory as a translation of avidya. 

If ‘nescience’ is divested of its second meaning, i.e., agnosti- 
cism, then it becomes a term synonymous with “ignorance*. My 
main objection against both ‘nescience’ and ‘ignorance’ is that 
they express a predominantly negative meaning : ‘lack of know- 
ledge’ or ‘absence of knowledge’. Thus, both translations are 
too vague to make avidya a meaningful concept within the 
system of concepts found in Buddhism. Besides, and this is my 
second point, the Sanskrit term avidya (Pali : avijja), although 
it is ‘grammatically’ negative (having been formed with a nega- 

-LThe Buddhist Religion— \ Historical Introduction (Dickenson Pub., Bel- 
mont, California, 1970), p. 22. 

sjndlon Buddhism (Nfotilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1970), p. 103. 

8D.D. Runes (Ed.) : Dictionary of Philosophy, (Philosophical Liteary, New 
York, Revised Edition, 1960), -p. 209. 
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tive particle), does not mean negation (or absence or lack) of 
anything. For, it is well-known in Sanskrit grammar that the 
negative particle in a Sanskrit compound does not always express 
simple negation or absence. 

Let us deal with the second point first. It is undoubtedly a 
question of grammar and semantics. ^Avidya" is a negative com- 
pound consisting of a negative particle (a = nan) and "vidyd\ 
Patahjali discusses, under Pdninisutrq 2.2.6 ^NAN\ the semantic 
problem connected with the interpretation of a negative com- 
pound. He uses the example ^a-brdhmand* (‘not-a-brahmin.).^ 
Patahjali seems to imply that compounds like ‘a-brahmana’ 
(and ^a-vidyS) are taUpurusa compounds where the meaning of 
the second member takes predominance over the first. If this 
view is accepted, then negation, i.e., the meaning of the second 
member should be subordinate to the meaning of the first mem- 
ber. Patahjali explains that the word ‘a-brahmana* is applied to 
someone who is liable to be mistaken as a brdhma^a. ‘A person 
becomes a brahma^a by all these three : birth (in a brahmapa 
family), spiritual education and spiritual exercise.* If one is 
devoid of any one quality of a brahmapa or more, he will be 
called an a-brdhmana. Thus, people say : ‘He who eats (his meal) 
while walking (in the streets) is not-a-brahmapa.’ Here people 
refer to a person who is a brahmapa by birth only but does not 
behave as a good brahmapa should (or lacks qualities of a good 
brahmapa). One may also apply the term ‘a brahmapa’ to one 
who is not a brahmapa by birth but possesses likeness of a brah- 
mapa. In such cases, Patahjali asserts, the person referred to 
is usually a person who is liable to be mistaken as a brahmapa 
due either to false appearances or to false information from 
another source.® 

What Patahjali says about ‘a-brahmapa’ may be applicable to 
‘avidya*. Thus, following Patahjali, we have to say that ‘avidya* 
refers to what can be mistaken as vidyd. If ‘vidya’ means know- 
ledge of reality, or ultimate knowledge, or simply, knowledge, 

"^Vyakararia-Mahabhd^yay (Ed. F. Kielhorn, Bhandarkar, Third edition, 
1962), pp. 410-12. 

2Ibid., p. 41 1 : tapafi irutam ca yonU cety etad brdhma^-kdrakam. 

31 bid., p. 41 1 : 'Evarn ayatp samud&ye brihmapa-iabdah pravrtto Wayave^v 
api vartate jatihine gupahine ca...jStihine sandehftd durupade^&c ca brfth- 
mapa-^abdo vartate. 
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‘avidya will mean something that is liable to be mistaken as 
such. 

There are two other possible ways by which we can analyse 
a negative compound. We can regard it as an axyayibhavci com- 
pound where the meaning of the first member of the compound 
predominates. In that case, we can understand ‘avidya’ as just 
lack of vidya (knowledge). Needless to say that in such a case 
English terms like^ignorance’ or ‘nescience’ will be suitable equi- 
valents of avidya. But unifortunately, avidya would in that case 
lose its significance in Buddhism. For, ‘avidvd* as an avyayibhdva 
compound would mean a non-entity, or non-cxistence (non- 
existence of knowledge). But in Buddhism a non-entity or non- 
existence cannot (causally) condition another thing. Thus, since 
avidya is regarded as a condition {pratyaya) of sarpskdra, it 
would be wrong to interpret avidya as non-cxistencc of knowledge. 

If, on the other hand, we take ^avidya’ to be a bahuvrihi com- 
pound, we have to interpret it as anything that is not vidyd. For, 
in this case the compound acts as an adjective of anything that 
is not called vidyd. But this also will falsify the notion of avidya 
in Buddhism. For, such things as the eye-organ (and many other 
things in the world) would then have to be designated as avidya. 
But ‘avidya’ is not applied to such things in Buddhism. Thus, 
it seems better to accept Patanjali’s first interpretation of the 
negative compound, according to which ‘avidya’ will mean only 
those items that can be mistakenly thought as vidyd. 

A verse is usually quoted by later grammarians to show that 
at least six different meanings of the negative particle are derived 
from various negative compounds. Vasudeva Diksita, in his 
Bdlamanoramd commentary on Bhattoji’s Siddhdntakaumudly 
quotes this verse and ascribes it to the prdclndh ‘older gramma- 
rians’ 

•They describe six different meanings ofthe negative particle: 

similarity, absence, otherness (difference), diminution, intpro- 

priety (or reproach), and opposition (or contrariety).’ 

(i) Similarity : ‘He is not-a brahmana’ (see Patafijali’s example). 

(ii) Absence : *a-pdpatrC (‘absence of sin’). 

‘iVaiyakwaiUM-Siddhantakaumudi (with Balamanorama and Tattvabodhini\ 
eds. G. Sharma andP. Sharnia, Motila! Banarsidass, Benares, 1941, Part 2), 
p. 75. See also my The Navya-nydya Doctrine of Negation {Hartat A Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1968), p. 148. 
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(iii) Otherness : *an~aivaV (i.e., a cow is other- than-a-horse*). 

(iv) Diminution : ^an^udara kanya* (cf. ‘Here is a girl with no 
waist, i.e. with very thin waist*). 

(v) Impropriety or reproach : *a-paSavo 'nye* (‘Others are not 
animals* meaning ‘other animals are not proper for this 
sacrifice*). 

(vi) Opposition : ^adharmah* (‘It is the opposite of dharma*). 

The above ramification does not leave any doubt in our minds 
regarding the fact that the negative particle in a Sanskrit com- 
pound does not always mean mere negation or lack or non- 
existence. Vasubandhu has noted that the compound ‘avidya’ 
is to be analysed in the manner of ‘adharmah*.^ Thus, it should 
belong to the last of the above six categories. 

We may now examine the philosopher’s explanation of the 
term avidyd as a concept within a system of concepts. The 
Buddha, in his famous first (official) sermon at Benares, is sup- 
posed to have emphasized the doctrine of Thirst^or Desire or 
Craving and pointed out that the origin of duhkha 

(unhappiness, anguish or suffering) is due mainly to thirst. W. 
Rahula has rendered the relevant passage in English as follows 

‘The Noble Truth of the origin of suffering is this : It is this 
thirst (craving) which produces re-existence and re-becoming, 
bound up with passionate greed. It finds fresh delight now 
here and now there, namely, thirst for sense- pleasures; thirst 
for existence and becoming; and thirst for non-existence (self- 
annihilation). 

The Noble Truth of the Cessation of suffering is this : It is 
the complete cessation of that very thirst, giving it up, reno- 
uncing it, emancipating oneself from it, detaching oneself 
from it. 

The Noble Truth of the Path leading to the Cessation of suffer- 
ing is this : It is simply the Noble Eightfold Path, namely, 
right view; right thought; right speech; right action; right 

^ Ahhidharmakoia (Ed. Svami Dvarikadas Sastri, Bauddha Bharati, Varanasi, 
in 3 Parts, 1970, 1971 and 1972), p. 463 : ‘Adharmanarthakaryadaya§ ca 
dharma-pratidvandvabhQtah- evam avidyftpi vidyayab pratidvandvabhQta- 
dharmSntaram iti drsfavyam.’ 

^What the Buddha Taught. W. Rahula; pp. 92-94 (Gordon Fraser, Second 
Edition, 1967). 
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livelihood; right effort; right mindfulness; right concentration. 

{Santyutta-nikaya^ LVI). 

Thus, there is no doubt that in the first sermon at least, thirst, 
and probably thirst alone, was regarded as the chief cause of 
entanglement in the cycle of births or existences (which is 
dubkha). F. Frauwallner held the view that the doctrine of Thirst 
that the Buddha emphasized in his first sermon was in shaip 
contrast with other teachings found in many other dialogues — 
teachings where avidyd was given prime importance as condition- 
ing, through a chain of conditions, suffering and perpetuating 
re-birth cycles. Thirst appeared in these teachings beside avidyd 
only as a subordinate condition. Frauwallner suggested that the 
Buddha, during the propagation of his teachings, had reckoned 
with the problem of avidyd causing suffering, and thus decisively 
remodelled his doctrine on this point.^ In other words, when 
knowledge of the Doctrine, of the Ultimate truth, was asserted 
to be a means for the cessation of suffering, it was natural to 
think of the opposite of such knowledge, i.e., avidyd^ as one of 
the contributing factors for the origin of suffering. 

Whether Frauwallner’s view is acceptable or not. one point is 
undeniable. The Buddha’s doctrine of dependent origination 
or conditioned origination is only a further elucidation of the 
connection between the origin of suffering and thirst. It is in 
the elucidation of the so-called twelve causal chains of dependent 
origination that the notion of avidyd gets prominence. The 
Mahanidana Sutra of the Dlgha-nikdya describes the dependent 
origination doctrine as follows : 

Old age and death (jard-marana) (1) arise through the condi- 
tion of birth (jdti) (2) Birth or re-birth arises through the 
condition of becoming {bhava) (3) Becoming arises through 
the condition of attachment or objects of attachment (upd- 
ddna, literally : ‘grabbing’) (4> Attachment arises through the 
condition of thirst or desire (tn^d) (5) Thirst arises through 
the condition of sensation of feeling {yedand) (6) Sensation 
arises through the condition of ‘contact’fj/^ar^^i) with sensory 
and mental stimuli (7) contact arises through the condition 
of psychophysical complex (ndma-rupa) (8) the psycho- 
physical complex arises through the condition of cons- 

iHisfory of Indian Philosophy ^vo\. I, (E. Frauwallner), pp. 150-69. 
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ciousness (yijnand)^ and (9) consciousness arises, in turn, 

through the condition of psychophysical complex. (Sec also 

§ § 4. 7 and 4.8). 

Two significant points may be noted in this connection. First, 
thirst or desire is mentioned in the middle of the series and is 
connected with the origin of old age and death by a series of 
conditions. Old age and death are typical forms of dubkha, and 
they are said to lead to grief, pain, lamentation and misery. It 
is thus an elaboration of the conditionlsd origin of suffering, the 
second Noble Truth. Second, the series is not yet fully developed 
here, for certain links found in many other accounts of the 
doctrine are significantly absent here. When these missing links 
are added to the description of conditioned origination, we 
reach back to avidyd^ which is put at the beginning of the series 
of conditions. 

Scholars have surmised from different accounts of the con- 
ditioned origination doctrine that the complete chain of twelve 
conditions (of which avidyd becomes the twelfth condition) re- 
presents a later development of the theory, but since^the com- 
plete chain is found in the teachings of all schools of Buddhism, 
it is impossible to know whether this was worked out later by 
the Buddha himself or it was added in the earliest period after 
the death of the Buddha and before the schisms.^ 

In the complete twelve-raembered chain of conditions, it is 
asserted that sensation (vedand) arises through the condition of 
‘six spheres’ {sad-dyatana) (6). These six Spheres’ or bases stand 
for five inner sense-organs and the mind. ‘Contact*, which is said 
to intervene as a condition between sensation and six spheres, 
thus, gains a new meaning, being recognizable as a contact bet- 
ween six senses and six objects of senses (such as, rupa ‘visible 
form’). The six spheres are said to arise .through the condition 
of the psychophysical complex (8), which, in turn, arises through 
the condition of consciousness (9). Then consciousness is said 
to arise through the condition of sarpskdra^ mental formations 
or residual forces of karma (see § 4.8 for interpretation of this 
term). And samskdra is said to arise when there is the condition 
of avidyd, 

lA.K. Warder : Indian Buddhism^ p. 114. 

SFrauwailner deliberated at length on the exact meaning of this rather 
ambiguous term. saniskHra, See History of Indian Philosophy^ vol. 1, 
pp, 156-60. 
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Now the question arises : what is avidya ? Avidyd is explained 
in this context as misunderstanding or misconception of the 
Four Noble Truths, i.e , understanding of falsity as truth. The 
Samyutta-nikdya notes in the first of the sutras on the Way 
(jndrgd)^ that avidyd leads to wrong theory (nuthyddrsji% wrong 
intention and wrong speech, and the Right Way is to get back 
to the right theory, right intention and right speech. Thus also 
we can understand the connection between avidyd and satfiskdra. 
For, false beliefs and wrong convictions give rise to the pro- 
pensities or forces to act wrongly, and to act under misconcep- 
tion is to get involved in the cycle of rebirth, in the chain of condi- 
tions, in dufikha and bondage. In this context, avidyd can hardly 
mean mere lack of knowledge, ignorance. For, wrong actions, 
to be sure, proceed from wrong beliefs, wrong convictions, wrong 
understanding of the nature of reality, not from simple lack of 
knowledge. We do not, for example, act in deep sleep which is 
presumably characterized by complete absence of knowledge. 

Next let us analyse the Abhidharma-kosa account of the term 
avidyd^ with the help of Vasubandhu’s Abhidharma-ko.^a-bhd^ya. 
The notion of avidyd arises in the Abhidhanna-kosa mainly in 
two different contexts. First, it is listed as one of the six princi- 
pal anu§ayas or klesas ‘defilements or taints’.^ Second, it is listed 
as the last member of the chain of conditions in the dependent 
origination theory (as we have seen above). 

All conditioned dharmas (elements of reality) are classified in 
the Abhidharma as sdsrava ‘conducive to defilements’ except 
when they fall under the Way (mdrga^ i.e., the Buddhist Way 
leading to cessation of suffering).* Those falling under the Way 
and the unconditioned ones ^re called anasrava ‘unaffected by 
defilements’. In fact, in the Abhidharma, the following terms 
have closely connected meanings : kleia^ anuiaya and dsruva, 
‘Klesa’ and ‘anuSaya’ refer to the same group of items, but they 
cannot be strictly synonymous. For, kleia ‘defilement’ is said to 
be the items in conjunction with which karma ‘action’ perpetua- 
tes our painful existence or becoming, our suffering. But the 
latent forms of these defilements are called anusaya. ‘Latency’ is 
further explained in this context as potentiality or the existence 
of the defilements in seed-forms. Their potentiality to generate 

^AbhUffiarmakoJa, Chapter V, p. 761 ff. 
aibid.. Chapter 1, p. 16. 
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further defilements is itself the result of the previous defilmnent.^ 
The word ‘asrava* is used to refer to any kind of ‘taint’ genera- 
ted by a dharma. But unless and until these taints receive also 
'nourishment’ and are allowed to perpetuate in seed-form, the 
corresponding dharma cannot be called ‘conducive to defilements’ 
or sasrava. That is why the dharmas under the Way might 
generate ‘taints’ but they are unaffected by defilements.* 

In the fifth chapter of the Abhidfumna-koSa, six major types 
of defilements or defilement-potentialities (anuiayd) are men- 
tioned : passion, hate, conceit (egotism), avidyS, wrong convic- 
tion idrffO, and dubiety.* Let us direct our attention to the last 
three in this list, ‘Wrong conviction’ has been analysed further 
into five types : i) satkaya-dftti orthe view that the five aggregates 
are soul or self for us; ii) antagraha-drfti or the view that one 
of the two extremes, eternalism or annihilationism, is correct; 
iii) mithydrdrfti or the conviction that the Four Noble Truths 
do not exist; iv) drsfi-paramaria or the conviction that regards 
the despicable and the inferior as praiseworthy and superior; 
and v) Sllavrata-paramarSa or the view that regards the wrong 
way as the right way, God as the cause and the Lord of this 
universe, and so on. 

Vasubandhu notes under mithya-drffi (false view 7) that all 
the other (four) views (mentioned above) can also be designated 
as mithyd-drffi ‘false view’. But false view as one type of drffi 
‘wrong conviction’ consists in the rejection of the right view 
or truth, while other types of wrong conviction consist in 
the superimposition of the wrong characteristics on right 
things. In fact, all wrong convictions fall under the general 
category of false view and the fivefold classification serves only 
a soteriological purpose. But what is more important for us to 
note that avidyS, being listed as one of the six major defilements, 
should apparently be distinguishable from the group of five 
wrong convictions. Five wrong convictions are also referred to as 
ku-praJM ‘bad wisdom’. And in another context it has been 

ilbid., p. 763 (Cih. V) : ‘Prasupto hi kMo ‘nuiaya u^ate, prabuddhah 
paryavasthanam, Kft ca tasya ptasuptih? aaammuhhibhotaaya t^abhavanu- 
bandhah.’ 

aibid., p. 17 : ‘lUmaip nuodhamargsaatylUmbana api asnvd opajajrante, 
na tv anuferate tatra id na tayob aSaiavatva-pragadgab.* (Gh. 1). 
sibid., Cb. V, p. 761. 
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asserted that avidyd is only a mental dharma concomitant (cf* 
samprayukta) with ‘bad wisdom’, and hence, it is not to be 
identified with bad wisdom.^ 

In the second chapter of the Abhidharma~kosa^ a synonym for 
avidyd is suggested : moha ‘confusion’. Moha is mentioned here 
as one of the six mental concomitants (cf. suftiprayukta) ^ which 
accompany any defiled mind-moment (cf. fJesa-mahdbhumika)* 
Vasubandhu notes here that ‘moAa' stands for avidyd or aJHdna or 
ascufiprakhydr^a. Now, if avidyd is confusion or misconception, 
which is to be distinguished from wrong convictions or false 
views, what kind of confusion or delusion would it be ? I think 
we have to call it ‘cosmic confusion* or cosmic misconception 
which itself being beginningless is at the root of our involvement 
with dubkha and the re-birth cycle. 

Explanation of avidyd as a terminal member of the twelve 
chain (Slee § 4.8) of conditions is given by Vasubandhu in 
Chapter III of the Abhidharma-kosa. Avidyd is interpreted here 
as referring ambiguously to all the klesas ‘defilements’ (enumera- 
ted above) of the previous birth or existence in relation to the 
present existence. In other words, avidyd here is a blanket expres- 
sion to refer to the group of defilements carried over from the 
previous existence to the present existence. Vasubandhu takes 
pains to show that use of avidyd here is only a stylistic device, and 
should not be construed as equating avidyd with all other defile- 
ments. Avidyd is selected from the group of defilements, because 
it invariably accompanies all other defilements.® YaSomitra 
explains that only under the influence of cosmic confusion or 
misconception (cf. mudhd) all other defilements arise and per- 
petuate. Thus, following the dictum, prddhdny^^na vyapadeid 
bhavanti ‘designation is determined by the principal factor , all 
the defilements of the previous birth are called avidyd.^ Or, one 
may say, avidyd is used here in order to practise economy of 
words. Instead of mentioning all the defilements, only the chief 
one is mentioned. For, when one says ‘The king is coming it is 
implied that his followers (bodyguards, etc.) are also coming 

^Ibid., Gh. Ill, p. 463. 

•ibid., Ch. II, p. 191. 

•ibid., Ch. Ill, pp. 436-7. 

sibidL, Cb. Ill, p. 437 ; (YaSomitra :) ‘mOdhasya hi kletosamudacftrfth 
nAmOdhasya.* 
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along with him. And for the sake of the economy of words, one 
does not mention the followers.^ 

Vasubandhu also deliberates upon the etymological meaning 
of the term avidya. Let me fully quote the discussion from the 
Abhidharma-kosa-bhasya, 

Now, what is meant by *avidya’ ? If it means that which is 
not vidya then even the eye, etc. will be designated as avidya. 
If it means lack of knowledge, then it would be a non-entity. 
And it is not proper to call avidyi a non-entity. Therefore, 
Avidya is a dharma (element of reality), a different one, which 
is the opposite (reversal) of vidyd. The negative compound 
here is to be explained in the manner of amitra (*a non-friend*) 
or *an-i ta’ (untruth’) (v. 28cd). A person who is the reverse 
of a friend is called a non-friend (an enemy). We cannot 
call just anybody an enemy. Nor can we designate the 
absence of friend or friendship as enemy. ‘Rta’ means truth. 
‘An-rta’ means untruth, and any statement that is opposite 
of the truth is called untruth. Similarly, terms like ^adharma’, 
'anartha’ and ^akarya’ are explained as the opposite cff dharmOy 
artha and kdrya. Thus, avidya is to be understood as the 
opposite of vidyd y Why so ? Because avidyd has been described 
as a pratyaya ‘condition’ (in the chain of conditions). * 

Vasubandhu has quoted further evidences from the §dstra to 
show that avidyd cannot refer to mere negation of vidyd. The 
word ‘avidya’ has been used in the sacred texts in connection 
with many action-words such as, ‘combining'. A mere negation, 
Vasubandhu argues, cannot be the object of any such action- 
words, and hence avidyd should be construed as a positive 
dharma (cf, dharmdntard),^ 

Since in the Abhidharma, avidyd is used as a blanket expres- 
sion for all the defilements (Jcleias) of the previous birth, a 
genuine confusion may arise regarding the import of the term 
avidyd as such. Thus it is that Bhadanta Srilabha held to the 
view that avidyd actually means all the defilements. But Vasu- 
bandhu has explicitly rejected this view of Srflabha for reasons 
we have already discussed above.* 

^Ibid., p. 437 : *RSj&gainanavacane tad-anuy&trk&gamanasiddhi-vat.* 
aibid., p. 463. 

sibid., Gh. Ill, p. 463 : 'Tasmftd dharmantaram evftvidyfl.* 

*Ibid., YaSomitra's c:k>iiim., Gh. Ill, p. 465. 
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It might be useful at this poiat to compare the list of the jfive 
klesas ‘defilements’ given in Patanjali’s Yogasutra 2.3, with the 
list of klesa in the Abhidharma. Patanjali’s list runs as follows : 
avidydf egotism or conceit, passion, hate sindabhinivesa ^bewilder- 
ment’.i Here abhinivesa takes the place of vimati ‘dubiety’ of the 
Abhidharma list. It is significant to note that the item called 
dr^ti ’wrong conviction’ or ‘bad wisdom’ is absent from the list 
in the Yogasutra. For, it is already comprised by the comprehen- 
sive term avidyd in the context of Yogasutra. Yogasutra 2/5 
defines avidyd as the understanding of the impermanent, the 
impure, the painful and the non-self as permanent, pure, plea- 
surable and self. In other words, it stands for the misconception 
or misunderstanding of the relevant doctrine and the consequent 
misunderstanding of the real nature of things which cause per- 
petuation of suffering in the form of birth and re-birth cycle. 
Thus, typical false views or wrong conviction can be brought 
under this liberal notion of avidyd. 

It has been shown above that avidyd cannot be a negative 
concept in Buddhism. In a general context, avidyd may stand 
for false beliefs or a false belief-system which we all grow up 
with in the worldly environment. But in Buddhism it obtains a 
specialized meaning. For, not all false beliefs are technically 
called avidyd in Buddhism. The ultimate concern in Buddhism, 
was for nirvdna, cessation of suffering. If we can call nirvana 
salvation, then becomes essentially a soteriological concept. 

It stands for the opposite of that ultimate knowledge or insight 
which brings about the goal of nirvana^ final freedom from 
suffering. It is the inherent misconception, a beginningless, 
cosmic confusion in all of us, which perpetuates our painful 

existence. ♦ 

For a more mundane interpretation of the term avidyd in the 
ancient texts, we shall have to consider the Vaisesika system. 
Pra^astapada in his systematic presentation of the Vaisesika 
system in Paddrthadharmasari^graha^ notes that there are two types 
of buddhi or cognitive states : vidyd ‘true cognition’ and avidyd 
‘false cognition’. Avidyd ‘false cognitive state’ is thereafter classi- 
fied into four classes : doubt, error, uncertainty and dream. 

iThe Yogadarima of Patafijali (ed. M.G. Bakre, Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bom- 
bay, 1917), pp. 36-37. 
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Under ^error* PraSastapada includes the typical false beliefs (for 
the Vai§e9ika school) such as, believing in what is impermanent 
as permanent, what is not-self as self, and what is not good as 
good> (Vatsyayana in theNyaya school gave a similar interpreta- 
tion of what he called mithya-jndna.) Thus, avidya in the VaiSc- 
sika school stands for a more general concept. The important 
point to note is that it is definitely asserted to be a cognitive 
state (being subsumed under buddhi ‘cognitive state’). It is a 
cognitive state, but only an untrue one. It is not merely an 
absence of knowledge. It includes not only wrong conviction, 
errors and delusions, but also doubtful attitudes, uncertainties 
and dream states. And it is also asserted that a v/dfyd with regard 
to a particular thing is eliminated (destroyed) by the corres- 
ponding vidya ‘knowledge’ of that thing. 

That avidya can hardly mean lack of knowledge can be pro- 
ved with a very simple example. Avidya is said to be the guiding 
force of our action. But certainly mere lack of knowledge does 
not motivate us to act. It is knowledge or something mistaken 
as knowledge that motivates us to act. A child, for example, 
has what we call lack of knowledge or ignorance irbout many 
things, such as, the theory of relativity. But his lack of know- 
ledge about the theory of relativity can hardly be interpreted 
as his wrong attitude, or false beliefs or misconceptions about 
it. For, it will be ridiculous to say that the new-born child has 
a misconception about the theory of relativity. We, adult human 
beings, on the other hand, not only lack knowledge about the 
ultimate truth or the ultimate goal or how this ultimate goal is 
to be obtained, but also it is correct to say that we have a 
million false beliefs or wrong conviction about that ultimate goal 
or the ultimate truth or the Way. The doctrine of avidya, 
divested of its sectarian meanings, simply states that knowledge 
begets freedom by destroying our avidya, our false beliefs, mis- 
conceptions and wrong convictions. 


'^Paddrthadharnuisangraha, included in Udayana’s Kira^vampd. J.S. Jetly, 
Oaekwad Oriental Series, Baroda, 1971), pp. 171-82. 
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§4.7: The Enigmas of Buddhism : AlayavijRana, Duqkha 

AND Nirvana 


The concept of ‘pudgala" 

The Brahminical idea of ‘self or ‘soul was rejected by the Buddha. 
This aspect of his teachings is too pronounced to be missed. But 
even at a very early stage of Buddhism, there arose within the 
tradition much controversy over the idea of a ‘person’ (pudgafa). 
The Kathdvatthu supplies ample evidence of this fact. The ‘Bhara’ 
dialogue of the Samyutta~nlkdya\ where the ‘burden’ {bhara) is 
represented as saiftsdra and the carrier as the ‘person’, is often 
referred to as the Buddha’s concession for some persisting entity 
through the cycles of transmigration. Of the early Buddhist 
schools, the VatsJputriyas and the Saminitiyas maintained the 
notion of a persisting entity called ‘pudgala’. This ‘pudgala’ 
comes very close to the doctrine of ‘soul’, which would natur- 
ally be regarded as a heresy in Buddhism. In fact, the Vfitsi- 
putriyas and the Saminitiyas were accused of such a heresy. But 
the Sammitlya’s defence of ‘pudgala’, as K. Venkataramanam 
informs us, need not be regarded as a heresy. The pudgala here 
is not exactly the dtman of the Brahman as. The arguineat is 
rather for an entity persisting through the ever-fluctuating states 
of transmigration. 2 

The Buddha accepted a highly complex notion of transmi- 
gration without a transmigrating soul.'* The analogy is that 
of a river or stream where there is a continuum but no 
persisting entity. Although transmigration can conceivably 

^This sutra is alternatively referred to as Bharahdra-sutta or Hhdra^sutta, 
Sec Samyi^na-nikaya, Part III, pp. 25-26. Cf the following lines : 

Bhara have pancakkandha 
bhdrahdro ca puggalo 
bharaddnarp dukkharp lake 
bharanikkepanarp sukharp p. 26. 

^The word “transmigration” is, perhaps, an unfortunate translation to 
express the Buddhist sense of sarpsdra. Prof. A. K. Narayan drew our 
attention to this point at a symposium. I have, however, retained this 
translation in the absence of a better word that might be acceptable to 
most of us. 

’'For the Sammitiya explanation of pudgala K. Venkataramanam’s trans- 
lation of the Sammitiyanikaya’idstra, Visva-Bhdrati Annals, vol. V, 1953, 
pp. 153-242. 
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be explained without resorting to a persisting soul, the idea 
of an underlying 4ink’ running through the fluctuating states 
arose quite naturally in many later systems which tried to ex- 
plain the Buddhist notion of transmigration. The pudgala of 
the Sammitiyas was no doubt posited as such a ‘link’. The Yoga- 
cara’s concept of dlayavijndna was another, and perhaps a 
more sophisticated, approach to explain away this ‘link’ problem. 

It is somewhat paradoxical to see that there was also an 
important trend in Buddhism whi6h recognized an absolute 
spiritual principle. This trend must have created an internal 
conflict in Buddhism because the ‘no-soul’ doctrine, the pre- 
dominant trend in Buddhism, could not easily be reconciled to 
it. In Mahayana, this principle is usually called the Tathdgata- 
garbha. In Yogacara system, this principle was attributed to 
dlayavijndna. 

Vijndna in the jive personality-aggregates 

The group of ‘five personality-aggregates’ (panca skandhdb) is 
usually substituted for ‘self’ or ‘person’ in BuddhisW literature. 
In interpreting them 1 shall mainly follow Vasubandhu’s Abhi~ 
dharmakosa-bhd^ya. The ‘aggregate of matter’ refers to the visible 
forms of the material world. The ‘aggregate of feeling’ (yedand- 
skandha) stands for the experiences of pleasure, pain and neutral 
feelings. The ‘aggregate of knowings’ (sanijnd-skandha) is to be 
explained as the awareness (or the conceptual construction) of 
the ‘specific’ characters of objects (cf. Abhidharmakosa 1/14). 
The ‘aggregate of satfiskdrd* includes all other mental acts 
{citta-dharma) as well as other acts and ‘forces’ which are not 
attendant upon an act of consciousness {citta-viprayukta- 
dharmd).^ 

The ‘aggregate of consciousness’ is usually divided into seven 
items. They are: consciousness of the five senses, ‘mental’ con- 
sciousness (manovijhdna) and the mind. But in the Sarvastivada, 
although ‘mind’ (mano-dhdtu) is mentioned, it is not considered 
an additional entity.^ It is just any one of the six types of 

iPor a good discussion of this item, see P. S. Jaini, pp. 88-98. 

2The usual trend in the Agamas as well as in the Abhidharma is to analyse 
dharmas into skandha^ dyatana and dhdtu (*aggiiegates% *bases' and *basic 
elements*). Thus, ‘mind* is included in the viJUatm-skandha, Among the 
dyatanasy there is one called mana-dyatana, and among the dhdtus^ there is 
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consciousiiess. The consciousness in the iininediately preceding 
moment acts as the ‘locus* ^dirayd) of the consciousness in the 
next moment and is designated as ‘mind.* This explantion is 
related to the A.l!>hidharma concept of suttiUHcititorci^prQtytiyci.^ 
In the Sthaviravada school, however, ‘mind* is distinguished 
from the six vijnanas (which include mano-vijnana). In Abhidhatn- 
matthasamgaho, three peculiar functions (paficodvaravajjana, or 
adverting of mind toward any of the five ‘doors’, i.c!, senses, 
and two classes of sampaticchana^ or mental ‘acceptance* of 
impressions — S.Z. Aung’s translation) are ascribed to manodhdtu 
‘mind’.2 Some other functions like santlrana (investigating) and 
vofthapana (determining) are ascribed to mano-vijmma ‘mental 
consciousness*. Another entity, viz., hadaya-mtthu ‘the heart 
essence’, is sometimes posited by the Sthaviras as the seat or 
locus of consciousness, and as locus it is distinct from con- 
sciousness.^ But the ‘heart essence* is described as a subtle mat- 
erial form (suksma-rupd) and, as such, it is different from citta- 
dharma ‘mental form*. The Dhammasangarti omitted this ‘heart- 
essence’ from its list, so did the Sarvastivadins as well as the later 
Yogacarins. But the Yogacarins speak of the ‘mind* or the 
‘ego-shrunk mind’ {kli^fa-manas) as different from the six 
vijnanas. Thus, surprisingly, the Yogacarins agree with the 
Sthaviras in this respect. Another ‘subtle material form* in the 
list of the Sthaviras was jivitendriya ‘life’ or ‘life function*. In 
Sarvastivada and Yogacara, it was included in the citta-vipra- 
yuktasamskdra ‘non-material, abstract elements not concomitant 
with any consciousnss*.^ 

one called mano-dh&tu or manovijfUtna-dhatu, But mana-ayatana and mano- 
dhatu are considered to be the same. And the Sarvastivfidins consider the 
mano-vijnana and mano-dhdtu to be the same. Cf. Abhidharma-koia, 1/16. 
^Cf. Abhidharma-koia-bhasya^ I/I6, 17; Abhidharnta-dlpa, 1/6, 7. 

2For the position of the Sthaviras, sec S. Z. Aung’s note on dhatu and 
dyatana in Compendium of Philosophy^ pp. 254-9. Sec also Aung’s note on 
pp. 108-9. 3. 

3See YaSomitra’s Sphutdrthd \xndGT Abhidharma-koia, 1/17. See also Abhidr 
hammatthasangaho^ ^ap. Ill, p. 82 : 

vatthusangedse vatthuni ndma — cakku-sota‘ghdr^-jihvd-kayar hadaya~vatthu 
ceti chabbidhani bhavanti / 

For the Sthaviras* position on the connection between tlw mano-dhdiu (as 
well as the vijndnasy2Lnd the hadayu-vatthu, sec, ibid., p. 83. 

*See note 1 , p. 334. For the Yogacara notion of Jivitendriya, scc_ Asahga’s 
Abhidharmasamuccaya : jlvitendriyafn katamatjnikdyasabhdge purvakarma* 
viddhe sthitikdlardyame dyur iti prpjfiapti / p. 11- 
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More interesting is the concept of bhavanga vifHSna in the 
Sthaviravada. It has been explained as the passive state or ‘cur- 
rent* (jsrota) of consciousness linking the fluctuating and trans- 
migrating stages. It is contrasted with the active stream of 
consciousness (cf. vlthUcitta in Sthaviravada, and pravrtti-vijHdna 
or visaya-vijnapti in the Yogacara). As S. Z. Aung has aptly put 
it, ‘*it is, as it were, the background on which thought-pictures 
are drawn*’ (p. 11). This current is said to be bounded by birth 
(pratisandhi) and death (cyuti\ bu^ as death is but a prelude 
to another birth, according to the Indian theory of satpsara^ 
this current flows from life to life, from existence to existence. 
It is also said to create the false notion of ‘personal identity*.^ 

Consciousness moments or the flow of active thoughts are 
usually classified in Buddhism into ‘good’ (ku^ald) and ‘bad’ or 
‘evil* (a-kusa!a) types. Since good cannot spring from evil or 
vice versa, there arose a problem in the Buddhist explanation 
of the causal continuum of the flow of consciousness moments; 
How can a good citta ‘thought* arise out of a bad one? The 
Sthaviras explained the causal process taking recourse to the 
notion of bhavdiiga-vijndna, which is a-vydkrta Ifndeterminate’ 
(i.e., neither good nor bad) and, therefore, can very well inter- 
vene between the emergence of a good thought and a bad one.^ 

The Vaibhasikas posit two additiona,! entities called prdpti 
and a~prdpti (two citta-viprayukta-sarnskdras)^ which are merely 
two ‘forces’ one controlling the collection of particular causal 
conditions and Ihe other preventing such a collection. Thus, 
emergence of a bad citta can be succeeded by that of a good 
one through the operation of these two ‘forces’ — one preventing 
the bad while the other causing the good to arise and vice 
versa.® 

The Sautrantikas criticize both these views and posit their 
theory of ‘seed’ and ‘maturity’. Seeds of evil are said to co-exist 
with seeds of good side by side, in the form of ‘subtle* seeds. 


^The process of active thoughts arising out of the 'passive’ mind is descri- 

Introducfory Esvay, pp. 27 - 30 . 

2See P. S. Jaini, Introduction, pp. 101-10. 

verseY V* ‘^i>hidhctrma~koiet-bhafya under 

exactly the same as the sa^yoga -coiyunction- of the VaiSe9ikas. 
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Only one of them operates at a given time, the one that has 
reached its vipaka i.e., maturity.^ 

Now, we can take a close look at the Yogacara classification 
of vijnana. Asanga, in his Yogdcarabhumi, studies the ‘plane of 
mind’ {manobhumi) in its five aspects: its ‘own nature’ {.vvfl6Ani;n), 
its locus, its intentional reference, its accessories, and its action. 
Its ‘own nature’ has three forms: citta, mcmas and vijnana, Citta 
is dlaya-vijnana, manas is the ‘ego-shrunk’ or ‘ego-centered’ 
mind, and vijndna is the ‘consciousness of six senses’.'-^ 

The locus of consciousness can be of three types: a causal 
concomitant (cf. sahabhu)^ or a causal precedent (cf. samana- 
ntara\ or a causal seed (cf. bfJdSrayd). The causal concomi- 
tance of the five types of sensory consciousness are respectively 
the five senses themselves. The causal precedent is the ‘mind’, 
which is interpreted, following the Sarvastivada principle, as 
the immediately preceding consciousness moment.* The locus 
which is the causal precedent to the ‘mental’ consciousness is 
distinguished as the ‘ego-shrunk’ mind {kU^fam manak), which is 
attendant (jsamprayuktd) with ego-sense, pride, etc. (asmimdna^ 
etc.). The causal seed, however, for all types of consciousness, 
is dlayavijndna. Thus, it is clear that the idea of a causal seed 
of the Sautrantikas and the idea of a subterranean current of 
consciousness continuum which was vaguely present in the 
Sthaviras’ talk about the bhavdnga-viJPtdna, and contributed to 
the development of the notion of dlayavijndna in the Yogacara 
system.^ 


iFor the Sautrantika position, see Vasubandhu’s Abhidharma-ko.^a-bhafya 
under verse 11/36, p. 64, and verse V/2a. p. 278 (see also Yaiomitra’s 
comment on this section). For the VaibhSsjka critique of the ‘seed’ theory, 
see Abhidharma-dfpa, and the commentary, pp. 220-5. 

2See YogacarabhumU p. 11. Citta, manas, and vijnana are usually taken to 
be synonymous in the SarvSstiv^d^ -school Compare Gho§aka’s comment 
in AbMdharmdmxta : Cittam mono v(fndnam ity anarthdntaram / niruktdv 

evaiifarm) p. 55. 

®Sce Yogdeitrabhumi .* Manafi kutamatfyat fantfdtn apt vijfUnuikdydndfn 
anantaraniruddhatn kli^farp ca mono yan nityam avidydtmadtffyasmimdna- 

caturbhifL kleiaiti samprayuktamllp. 

Vasubandhu’s TrimSikd : Tatrdlaydkhyam vijMmm vipdkab sarvabVa- 
kamivesge 2cd. 
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The Sautrantika School: blja (seed) and vipdka {maturity) 

A few historical comments on the origin of the Sautrantika 
school and its relation to the Yogacara school will be pertinent 
here. The Sautrantika school might have originated some time 
in the second half of the first century a.d. (with Dharmatrata). 
It was definitely an established school in the third century a.d. 
with such exponents as iSrilata. Both the Pali and the Sanskrit 
accounts agree that this school branched off from the old Sarvasti- 
vada school and it was the last of the eighteen Nikayas.^ The 
very name ‘Sautrantika* indicates that this school emphasized 
the authority of the Sutras over the Abhidharma.^ Vasumitra 
noted the other name of this school as sarpkrdntivada. This 
name is explained with recourse to its special doctrine of trans- 
migration. This doctrine holds that the skandhas transmigrate 
(i.e., are transferred) from one existence to the other.® This 
special ‘transmigration’ doctrine was further developed into the 
doctrine of ‘seed’ blja^ and a discussion of this blja doctrine is 
to be found in Vasubandhu’s work and YaSomitra’s comment- 
ary.* It has been suggested (e.g., by J. Masud% p. 66) that 
the above Sautrantika doctrine was probably the outcome of 
the criticism of the pudgala doctrine (of the Vatsiputriyas) by 
the Sarvastivadins and the early MahiSasakas. The Sarvastivadins 
and the early Mahisasakas maintained the theory of perpetual 
flux of 2 i\\ samskdras. The Vatsiputriyas, on the other hand, held 
that some samskdra are momentary while others can persist 
for some time.® They also held that dharmas can transmigrate 
(cf. saifikanti) from one existence to the other only along with 
the pudgalOy not by themselves. 

The Sarvastivadins and the early Mahisasakas protested and 
claimed that no dharmas can, in fact, transmigrate, since they are 
momentary. In this context, I think, the Sautrantikas argued 
that the skandhas transmigrate. J. Masuda has conjectured that 

iThe Sanskrit source is supplied chiefly by Vasumitra’s treatises. The Pali 
sources are Kathavatthu^ Dlpavarfisa etc. See J. Masuda, p. 66. 

2Cf. VaSomitra’s comment in Sphufarthd : kah Sautrdntikdrthahlye sutraprd- 
maitika na idstraprdmd^ikds te Sautrdntikdfillp- 1 1 • 

3See J. Masuda, p. 66. 

*See Vasubandhu and YaSomitra under Abkidharntakoia, verses 11/36 and 
V/2a. 

®$ee J. Masuda, p . 34. 
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the ^skandha* here probably meant, as the Chinese commentator 
once interpreted, the ‘seed* bfjay or perhaps, it meant what the 
Sautrantikas called ekarasa-skandha. The Simtrantika idea of 
the ekarasa^skandha was interpreted in the Chinese commentary 
as the “subtle consciousness,*’ and Masuda thinks that this 
might be due to an influence of the Mahasaipghikas.^ In any 
case, the idea of ‘subtle consciousness’ must have found its way 
in the Yogacara idea of alayavijndna^ as did the idea of ‘seed’ 
btja. 

The ‘seed’ theory, in plain language, means that the past pas- 
sions leave behind their seeds in subtle forms which possess the 
power to produce new passions. In this way the causal chain is 
to be maintained. This theory was severely criticized by the 
Vaibhasikas.* However, there were undoubtedly several ‘uncon- 
scious* states in the santana or consciousness series where the 
Buddhist faced the problem of explaining the causal continuity 
between the immediately preceding vijfidna ‘consciousness moment ’ 
and the new ‘waking’ vijhdna following such a state. For example, 
there may be a (i) seizure or swoon {murcchd) or (ii) a state of 
extreme inaction (middha); or, there may be (iii) meditational 
cessation of the ‘ego-shrunk’ mind-stream or (iv) some other 
‘higher order’ meditational cessation (cf., nirodha-samdpatti, etc.). 

The Vaibhasikas explain that the causal precedent of the 
‘waking’ vijfidna is the vijfidna immediately preceding such an 
‘unconscious’ state. However, this called for some modification 
in the usual definition of the ‘causal precedent’ (cf. samanantara)- 
Ordinarily, there should not be intervention of any moment bet- 
ween the causal precedent and its resultant vijfidna. But the 
Vaibhasikas interpreted ‘non-intervention’ in this context as the 
‘non-intervention by a sajdtlya (similar) moment*. Since the 
‘unconscious’ states described above do not involve any conscious- 
ness moment, the said problem is thus avoided- 

In the Yogacara system, however, with the introduction of 
dlayavijndna it was easy to explain the causal sequence satisfacto- 
rily. The flow of ntoyav/y/w/ia continues in all the above-men- 
tioned states. All vijndnas leave behind their residual ‘seeds’, 
which await their respective ‘maturities’ {yipdka) to generate 
further vijndnas. Thus, in the immediately preceding moment of 

Ubid., pp« 66-69. 

^ee note 1 above, p. 337. 
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any one of the ‘unconscious* slates described above, all vijnanas 
dissolve into manovijnana^ which, in turn, dissolves into alaya-- 
vijhana retaining the results {phald) in the form of ‘seeds*. The 
‘waking* consciousness arises out of one of these maturing ‘seeds*. 
Thus, the dlayavijndna is called the locus of the ‘seeds* of all 
vijnanas.^ 

The causal continuum in Samsdra transmigration 

In Asahga*s Yogacara system, dl&^avijhdna became almost the 
central concept. Thus, Sthiramati asserted that, because of the 
presence of dlayavijndna^ transmigration (samsdra) and its cessa- 
tion (nirvana) could become possible.® The implication is that 
without resorting to the notion of dlayavijndna it would be diffi- 
cult to explain the causal chain in birth and re-birth as well as 
the causal sequence in the attainment of nirvana. In this way, 
dlayavijndna rose to a unique prominence, which we shall see next. 

The perpetuation of existence is usually explained in Buddhism 
by the causal chain with twelve members, which is known as the 
dvd(Ja.<dhga-prat!tyasamutpdda(Soo §4.8). In this causal chain each 
succeeding member arises with the preceding mefhber as its ‘con- 
dition* (prarvr/iY/). is the third member (in this chain) which 

comes after samskdra. i.e., ‘traces* of action in the former birth, 
which in turn depends upon aviclyd, i.e.. wrong beliefs or wrong 
tendencies. After vijndna^ comes ndma rupa^ the formation of 
the mind-body complex, i.e., the five ‘personality ’-aggregates, at 
the time of conception in the womb. The ndma rupa gives way 
to the six sense organs and so on until rebirth and old age and 
death in the next birth. ^ 

Sthiramati claims that the third member in this causal chain, 
vijndna, is nothing but dlayavijndna. The Vaibhasikas explain it as 
the pratisamlhi-vijfidna, which is interpreted as the five ‘personality’ 
aggregates just at the moment of conception.* It is called vijndna 
‘consciousness* only in a metaphorical sense. Even if we ignore 

iCf. Yogdedrabhumi : Sarvabfjakam dSrayopdddt vipdkasarngxhltam dlaya- 
viJHdnam bfjdirayaft/p, 4. 

2See Sthiramati under Trifniikd pp. 37-39. 

3The twelve members in the causal chain of transmigration are the following: 
avidydt samskdra! vijndna^ ndmarupa, ^addyatana, sparia, vedand^ 
bhavaf jdtU jardmarapa. For the Sarv&stivada explanation of this chain, 
see Vasubandhu under Abhidharmakoia verses III/19-28, pp. 121-40. 

*Cf. Vasubandhu's remark : mdtub kukpiu pratisandMkfape pancaskandhd 
vi/ddnamlp. 131 {Abhidharmakoiabhdfya). 
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the metaphorical sense and consider it simply as the ^conscious- 
ness aggregate' ivijndna-skandha) at the moment of conception, 
it will be difficult to explain how 'traces’ of the former birth (cf. 
saftiskdrd) can give rise to such a consciousness aggregate at the 
time of conception. The ‘traces' from a former birth are not 
stable, and hence, will cease long before the time of conception. 
And something which has ceased to exist becomes non-existent, 
and hence, cannot be a pratyaya^ ‘causal cundition'. 

Besides, at the moment of conception the mind-body complex 
is also to appear. If the ‘traces’ give rise to ‘cv)nsciousness’ vijHdna 
(at the time of conception) they should likewise give rise to the 
‘mind-body’ complex at that time, li'ndma rupa is interpreted as 
the ‘mind-body’ complex of the succeeding stage arising after 
Wx^pratiscmdhi-vijndna {yijndna belonging to the ‘conception’ time, 
the moment of conception), how does this stage dilfer from its 
previous stage (i.e., the ‘conception’ time) when the ‘conscious- 
ness aggregate' is there along with the ‘mind-body’ complex 
{panca-skandhdh five aggregates).'* In fact, if the initial ‘mind-body’ 
complex including the ‘consciousness aggregate’ arises depending 
upon the ‘traces’ we do not need to posit vijndna^ the third member 
in the causal chain, as intervening between saipskdra ‘traces’ and the 
nama rupa. Thus, Sthiramali argues that to maintain consistency 
and retain the ‘twelvefold’ causal chain of Buddhism, we need to 
assume dlayavijiicma as that subterranean stream of consciousness 
where the ‘traces’ or ‘forces’ leave their ‘seeds’, fhe causal chain 
can now be explained as follows : ‘Wrong belief’ (avidyd) condi- 
tions the appearance of ‘traces’ or ’forces’, and the ‘traces* 
condition the stream of the ‘seeded’ dlayavijndna^ and when the 
‘seedwS’ reach maturity (vipdka) the ‘mind-body’ complex arises* 
The same flow of the seeded dlayavijndna starts other continuous 
activities in a similar manner at the end of such ‘unconscious’ 
states as nirodha-samdpatti (^described above).^ 

Sthiramati further argues that without resorting to the dlaya- 
vijndna doctrine it would be difficult to explain the process of 
cessation in nirvana* His arguments can be briefly stated as follows. 
Perpetuation of existence (or sarpsdra) is due mainly to what is 
known as kleia ‘mental blemishes’ or ‘passions’, such as, attach- 

iSee Sthiiamati under 7>irriiikd verse 16 Cf, EvamdsamJfUkddifu manoyiJRdne 
niruddhe tadapagame punaf^ kuta utpadyate yat tasya kdlakriy a na bhavati / 
tat punar dlayavijn&ndd evotpadyate / tad hi sarvaviJhdnabiJakanUti p. 35, 
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ment (raga) and egO'Seose, aad secondarily to karma (action). 
Since action by itself cannot condition the future existence unless 
it is engineered by kleSas, we have to consider kleSa to be the 
root (rmla) of samsara. Thus, only with the cessation of kleSa 
'mental blemishes’, the 'forces* leading to the future existence will 
cease to operate. Now, a kleSa may be in the process of taking its 
course, or it may exist in the form of a 'seed*. Only the 'seed’ form 
of a kleSa can be destroyed by an opposite mental state (pratipa- 
kfa-citta), other kleSas must take thajr courses in order to generate 
further kleSas and action. Now, ' the seed of a kleSa must be 
located in consciousness, and this locus must be the SlayavijRana, 
the subterranean consciousness. Otherwise, to make the destruc- 
tion of the seed possible, we have to admit the impossible situa- 
tion that the same 'mental’ state or the state of consciousness 
(i.e., the pratipakfa-cittd) acts as the locus of the seed and at the 
same time brings about its destruction. Thus, the alayavijUana 
doctrine solves the problem of the locus and explains the causal 
process in obtaining nirvatja. Sthiramati informs that a detailed 
discussion of transmigration and its cessation with the help of 
the alayavijnana doctrine can be found in the PaHc&skandhaka?- 

AlayavijUana, Tathdgatagarbha and aSrayaparavrtti 

Apart from the pudgala controversy, there, was another stream 
in early Buddhism which recognized an absolute spiritual princi- 
ple existing in every being. In Mahayana, this was usually called 
the garbha theory which we find expounded in the Ratnagotravi- 
bhaga. An unidentified prakrt verse* sums up the garbha as 
follows : 

YathS pattharacupoamhi jatarupatp na dissatil 
parikammepa tad diffhatp evarp lake tathdgatal/ 

This means that the Tathagata lives invisibly in living beings like 
pure gold in stones and sands and by purification it becomes visi- 
ble. Such numerous comparisons of the Tathagata with pure 
gold, with an impenetrable diamond, and with the immutable 

ilbid p. 39. This was probably a work of Vasubandhu translated by Hueng 
Tsang into Chinese, and Sthiramati probably summarized the book under 
the same title (Sylvan Levi). 

SE.H. Johnston described it as a Prakrt verse. J. Takasaki mentions it as a 
PUi verse. 
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gem, point to the positive aspect of this spiritual prindple. In the 
Yogacara school, the Tathagatagarbha doctrine became connect- 
ed with the dlayavijfidna doctrine in a very interesting manner, 
which we shall presently see. 

As a critique of the nihsvabhdtmtd doctrine of the PraJHdpdra- 
mitd the Sandhinirmocana-sutra established the tri-svabhSvatd 
doctrine and the dlayavijndna^ThoRatnagotravibhdga expounded 
the garhha theory also as a criticism of the sunyatd or nifisvabhd- 
vatd ^emptiness* doctrine. Thus, comparison between the garbha 
doctrine and the dlayavijfidna was obvious and natural. Besides, 
there was undoubtedly mutual influence in the development of 
both doctrines. J. Takasaki has collected important references to 
the confusion and the later amalgamation of these two doctrines. 
Special mention may be made of the Lankavatara-sutra, Chap. 
VI, where the Tathagatagarbha has been identified vvith the 
dlayavijfidna. I think that these two doctrines were connected 
even in their origin. Thus, in the Mahdydnasutrdlahkdra. Chap. 
IX, we find an early 1‘usion of the two. And this must have 
influenced the later Yogacarins like Vasubandhu and Sthiramati. 
The following verse from the (Mahayana) Abhidharma-sutra is 
quoted in both the places : in the Ratnagotravibhdga to justify 
the garbha doctrine and in the Triipiikd-bhd^ya to justify the 
'llayavijfidna : 

Anddikdliko dhdtuh sarvadharmasamaSrayah! 
tasmin sati gatih sarvd nirvdnddhigamo*pi vdf / 

“It is the beginningless dhdtu and the locus of all dharmas, 
all causal sequence results from it, even realization of nirvana 
is due to it.*’* 

It should also be noted that the Sautrantika seed theory 
might have played some part in connecting the dlaya doctrine 
with the garbha doctrine. Some clement of the ‘good’ is said to 
persist through the series of existence. 1 his Sautrantika idea of 
a subtle and incorruptible ‘root of good action is 

strikingly similar to the Mahayana garbha theory. The incorrupti- 
ble element of the good to be found in every being corresponds, 
as P. Jaini rightly conjectures, to the ‘seed of salvation*, mok^Or 
^Sandhinirmocana-sutra, Chap. VI. 4-6 (E. Lamotte’s translation) pp. 60-65 
See above § 3.3. 
sSee J. Takasald, pp. 40-45. 
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blja which we find in later writings. YaSomitra quotes the follow- 
ing significant verse where the Buddha compares the ‘seed of 
freedom* with a seam of gold hidden in a mineral rock.^ 

Mok^a-bljam aharyi hy asya susuksmam upalaksayej 
dhatupa^ar^avivare nillnam iva kancanamll 

“I notice the extremely subtle seed of freedom of this man 

hidden (in him) like gold in the vein of a mineral rock.*’ 

This saying is associated with one pf the ten powers of the 
Buddha (for which he was called 'dasabald) viz., the power to 
realize the pure and indestructible element, the dhdtu or the 
gotra or the blja^ of every being. Thus, in many contexts *gotra\ 

* dhdtu* and *‘bljd* were interchangeably used. In Yogacara, this 
pure element was called tha prakrti-prabhdsvara-citta ‘mind which 
is essentially pure and translucent*. And this was further identified 
with the tathatd^^ 

The flow of dlayavijhdna continues until nirvd/ja,^ But, if the 
dlaya doctrine is to be brought closer to the Absolutism of the 
tathatd^ we have to investigate the state of dlayavijhdna at the 
realization of nirvdrta. The Trirpsikd says that in nfrvdtta this 
subterranean base (the d/a>’a) ‘returns to itself*, resulting in a 
transcendental ( lokottara), non-conceptual {nirvikalpayjhdna. 
And this ‘returning to it^jlf’ happens at the removal of the two 
types of dau,Uhulya ‘blemishes* (‘turbulence* — S. Levi; ‘Verder- 
btheit — E. Frau wall ner) or two types of coverings (cf. vrti in 
Mahay dnasutrdlahkdra, p. 35).^ 

The key-terms to be investigated in this connection are 
diraya-pardvrtti and dsraya-parivftti (secTakasaki for references, 
pp. 40-45). In the Mahdydnaautrdlahkdra^ they arc often used 
interchangeably. E, H. Johnston noted (p. xii) a difference bet- 
ween the garbha and the dlaya doctrines reflected in this dif- 
ference in terms. In the latter, the or dlayavijhdna returns 
to itself in nirvdtja, while in the former, as the pure tathatd is 
freed from the sheaths of kle^as in nirvana (compare Sthira- 
mati*s explanation of the process of nirvdria given above), a 

^Ya^omitra quotes the whole episode along with this verse. For P. S. Jaini*s 
comment, see his Introduction^ pp. 115-6. 

»Cf. Trindikd^ verses 29, 30. 

*ibid verse 5a : tasya v>^dvr//ir arhatve,' 

^See Sthiramati under Trimiikd verse 29. 
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metamorphosis of the dsraya takes place. I would note that this 
kind of distinction was not always maintained in the literature. 
There is, indeed, an obvious and essential similarity between 
the two doctrines. Thus, in Sthiramati’s explanation of atayavi- 
jnana, the notion parivttti ‘metamorphosis’ seems to have been 
assimilated with paravrtti ‘returning to itself’. Thus, in short, at 
nirvana the vifnana becomes jnana^ and it is called the andsrava 
JAd/M ‘incorruptible element’ (cf. Trhjtsika, verse 30), and the 
asrava-k^aya or vimalasraya (cf. Rainagotravibhaga^ 1, 44). 

It should also be noted that the above view is consistent with 
the ‘triple nature’ doctrine of reality (cf. tri-svabhavata) of the 
Asahga school. The Sandhi nirmocana speaks of the triple aspect 
of the reality as opposed to its emptiness: the dependent (para- 
tantrd) aspect, the imagined (par/Atf/p/7a) aspect and the perfected 
aspect (parinispanna). This doctrine is explained with the help 
of an illustration of a crystal ball appearing red due to its pro- 
ximity to a red object. The red appearance is called the imagined 
aspect, and the red crystal ball is the dependent aspect. The 
perfected aspect is the crystal ball itself when considered indepen- 
dently of its red appearance, the imagined aspect. Thus, the 
doctrine says that the ‘dependent’ nature is empty of the imagi- 
ned nature and it is the ‘dependent’ nature which turns into the 
‘perfected’ nature when the ‘imagined’ nature wipes itself ouU 
Thus, the alayavijhana turns into the ‘perfected’ Jhana when the 
‘blemishes’ wipe out themselves. 

The garbha theory, despite obvious dissimilarities, was no 
doubt, influenced by the Upanisadic Absolutism, and it might 
have influenced, in turn, the ajativada ‘the doctrine of non- 
origination’ of Gaudapada. The signilicant term ^ajatV occurs at 
least twice in the Ratnagotravibhagay Now, it the dlaya doctrine 
is identified with the garbha doctrine, it will be easy to confuse 
the alaya with the ‘soul’ of the Brahmanas. This might have 
been the reason why the Dinnaga school of Yogacara ignored 
the alaya doctrine. 

iScc Sandhi nirmocana-sutr a. Chap. IV, Cf. Tatra gulf akara nimittasambaddha- 
ndmdni niiritya parikalpitalakfaifaiTiprajndyatel paratantralakfatfc parikalpi~ 
lalak fa^dbhiniveiarp niiritya parataniralakfatfarn praJHdy ate // paratantra^ 
lakfape parikalpitalaktavdbhiniveidbhdvatfi niSritya parinifponnalakratfafft 
prajndyate / p. 63 (E. Lamotte’s translation). Sec above § 3.3. 

*Scc pp. 12. 47. 
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In the Upanisads* the ‘soul* is to be finally realized as the 
Brahman, the non-dual reality, the Absolute. The Triifislka says 
that when the dlaya returns to itself it becomes the dharmakaya 
of the Buddha, the ‘non-dual* {advayd) principle, the Absolute.^ 
But the important difference between the two principles 
(although both are called Absolute) should not be overlooked. 
The ‘soul* is the static, unchanging and all-pervading substance; 
it is called nitya ‘eternal*. The dlaya, on the other hand, is the 
ever-changing dynamic ‘link* like the. subterranean current of 
water in the ocean; the Trimiikd calls it ‘an ever-chang- 

ing constant* (verse 30). It is the ever-changing ever-lastingness. 
(Compare kutasthanityatd and pari^dminityatd of the later phi- 
losophical literature). Thus, the warning comes from the Sandhi- 
nirmocana-sutra^ (The Buddha says:) 

addnavijndnagabhirasuksmo ogho yathd vartati sarvabljoj 
bald efdm api na prakdsite mohaiva dtmd parikalpayeyuhj j 
“the ‘receptacle* consciousness is the locus of all seeds, deep 
and subtle like the ocean. I have not revealed this notion 
lest fools construe this as the ‘soul’ out of confusion.** 

Duhkha and Nirvdria 

These two are admittedly bewildering concepts for usmoderners 
to understand. F. Kafka once said: 

“The scriptures are unalterable and the comments often 
enough merely express the commentator’s bewilderments.” 

It is well-known that the doctrine of duhkha or universal 
suffering is an essential part of the central teaching of the 
Buddha. The four Noble Truths taught by the Buddha duhkha 
(suffering, pain, anguish), origin or cause of suffering, cessation 
of suffering, and the Way. The Yogasutras also talk of a similar 
model, which shows that the model was not simply unique to 
Buddhism. Vyasa for example, says while commenting upon 
Yogasutras 2:15:® 

^The sense of ‘Absolute’ that I have in mind here is usually expressed in 
Sanskrit by such expressiems as ^advaya-tattva' ^ 'emapek^atva*^ *svatantratva* 
and *iathat&* 

SThis verse is quoted in the commentary of Sthiramati on TrindikS\ see 
p. 34, 

3YogasQtras 2.1S. 
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Just as the medical science is a system of four items — disease 
or sickness, causes of sickness, health (cessation of sickness), 
and the medicine to cure, this sastra is likewise a system of 
four : samsara (suffering in the form of repetitious rebirth) , 
causes of sarjtsdra^ its cessation (freedom) and the means for 
achieving the state of freedom. 

The model was obviously borrowed from the therapeutics of 
the medical science. Most religious/philosophical systems of 
ancient India agree that the world, as it is, is nothing but du^kha 
or suffering, and each darSana (philosophical world view) 
presents a Way (a prescription !) to avoid or transcend this 
dubkha. 

Now I shall express one by one my reasons for bewilderment 
as a commentator. First, what is duhkha? What is so unique 
about suffering and pain that it should be given the status of 
the first Noble Truth? If duljkha was the common suffering of 
humanity (physical or psychological), then why do we need a 
Buddha to discover this truth for us? A.C. Danto has used his 
ingenuity to answer this question as follows:^ 

Everyone in a way knows the first Noble Truth, but it took 
a virtual act of genius to see it as the sort of truth that the 
Buddha did. Everyone suffers. But not everyone knows that 
he suffers... What the Buddha recognized is that knowledge 
of fact can be a step towards its mitigation. The first, and in 
some ways the hardest, step for a certain sort of sick man to 
make is towards the knowledge that he is sick. 

This answer does not seem satisfactory to me.* For, I think, it 
smacks too much of a modern Freudean psychoanalytic model. 

I shall raise another set of questions. Why should everything be 
regarded as dubkhal Why should even the happy moments or 
experience be called suffering or dubkhal 

In the Buddhist texts, such as, the Visuddhiniagga, three differ- 
ent aspects of dubkha are mentioned. The first is called dubkha- 
dubkha under which all ordinarily unpleasant things and un- 
happy mental states are classified. The second group, called 
vipipri^ina^dubkha^ includes every transitory object^ even pleasant 

iDanto, A.C. Mysticism and Morality, ^ p. 68 

*Sec for my own approach to the problem of dubkha. Logical and Ethical in 
RstigUms Beliefs Calcutta, 1983, ch. 1 . 
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things and happy feelings. They are called du^kha^ for, they 
change and decay and do not stay long enough to impart happi- 
ness. At this level impermanence and duhkha become co-exten- 
sive concepts. The third type of dubkha is called samskdra- 
dubkha, the most pervasive type of unhappiness. It is the reali- 
zation of the essentially conditioned nature of our existence. 
Our entire psychosomatic existence is called suffering from this 
point of view. For, to a man with wisdom, it appears to be 
a self-perpetuating imprisoned state dotted by craving drive for 
pleasure, the agony of search, dissatisfabtion and further craving 
happening in cyclic order. In Yogasutra 2:15, where it is declared 
that to a person with discernment everything is dubkhuy a similar 
threefold classification of suffering has been made. It is interest- 
ing to see that the samskdra-duhkha is regarded there also as 
the most pervasive concept. 

Duhkha is sometimes explained by the modern Buddhist 
scholars as a mental state born out of, probably, frustration due 
to the transcience of objects of our craving. If this is accepted, 
sukha or happiness can also be deemed as duhkha. But however, 
1 think, such an Interpretation refers only to the second^^ategory 
of duhkha mentioned above. Danto’s characterization (see 
above) of dufikha as a profound realization fits well in such a 
second level interpretation of duhkha. An adequate explanation 
of the notion of duhkha requires us to reach the third level — 
the notion of samskdra-dulikha. An adequate explanation of 
duhkha must encompass an adequate explanation of nirvana^ 
both constitute a whole, and thus one cannot be understood 
or explained independently of the other. 

Duhkha^ as the first Noble Truth, is thus neither physical 
suffering nor mental frustration, nor is it simply the obsession 
(or a state of paranoia) with the uncontrollable transcience of 
our pleasures, it is a profound awareness — a realization that 
our existence is necessarily conditioned; samsdra is a prison- 
house. Cessation of duhkha implies that unconditioned state of 
freedom called nirvana. The remark just made about nirvdr^ 
brings our discussion closer to an ago-old controversy. 1 am 
sure 1 shall be criticized by others for giving, perhaps inad- 
vertently, a positive characterization of nirvdria. Let us formu- 
late the controversy and see what lesson, philosophic lesson to 
be sure, may we derive from this controversy. 
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Is nirvdFia^ the nirodha-satya. a positive state or a negative 
state? I shall show, at least from one point of view, that any 
one who formulates such a question is already a guilty party. 
For, the Buddha himself would have forbidden us to formulate 
such questions. This is indeed implied by the Buddha’s treat- 
ment of the avydkrta questions. Most Buddhist texts would 
say that nirvdria is neither positive nor negative, and that wc 
do not have to decide this question at all. But the matter does 
not really end there as tcstiiicd by the controversy for over 
two thousand years? 1 shall divide the issue roughly into three 


components. 

First, we have to face the logical problem. We shall have to 
decide whether the description “neither positive nor negative” 
makes any real sense. If “positive" and ‘‘negative” are regarded 
as contradictory pairs, then we shall have to sacriiicc at least 
the law of the Excluded Middle in order to allow “neither 
positive nor negative” as a feasible characterization of nirvana- 
And this will require, avS I have already argued, a modification 
in our standard or classical notion of negation. But, perhaps, 
tliis is not an odd claim, for we have come to recognize multiple- 
valued logical systems where the problem of redetining negation 


has been successfully tackled (§ 2 3). 

We face a further logical problem when it is denied empha- 
tically that is nothingness or mere negation. For, such 

denial usually implies that nirvana is something. We are, in 
fact, led into the second, i.c., ontological problem, in this way. 
Nirvana may be posited as an ontological reality even if wo 
disallow its characterization as eitlier positive or negative. Or, 
to put the matter in another vray, nirvana can be said to be an 
ineffable reality which transcends (in the sense of ‘surpass’) the 
process of categorization as positive or negative. To a good 
Buddhist, eventhis position will be unsatisfactory. For nirva^ is 
usually regarded as the dcontologizing of the self. It is hard to 
see how such a concept can be claimed to be an ontological rea- 
lity. As a good Buddhist would do, I would advise everyone to 
resist all such attempts at the ontological reduction of nirvft^. 

The third problem can best be called “the Theological 
Problem”. This problem arises if we regard, as we must under 
certain circumstances, Buddhism to be a religion. While I am 
fully aware that there is no theos in Buddhism, I use the term 
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•‘thcologicar* on the basis of what I venture to call the process 
of extrapolation. If Buddhism is a religion, it must share some 
common feature that is supposed to characterize religion in 
general. Man’s religious belief seems to be founded upon the 
assumption that our earthly existence, our duhkha experience, 
is not all that there is. For, there must be another, a better 
mode of existence, a possible cessation of the perpetual duhkha 
experience. Religion in this sense seems to be born out of man’s 
resentment against the existing state ol^ affairs and yearning for 
something different. Modern historians of religion agree that 
there is, in almost every religion, an implicit distinction of the 
sacred and the profane. Using a very liberal interpretation, 
one can say that Buddhism as a religion implies a provisional 
distinction between duhkha and its nirodha (cessation), between 
samsara and mrvcujta. To put it in another way, our duhkha 
existence, which is conditioned existence, gains its meaning and 
significance only when viewed against the backdrop of the 
unconditioned nirvana. 

If Buddhism is a religion, we can posit nirvana as the intended 
or intentional object of the Buddhist Way, the Buddhistf religious 
practices or the eightfold path. The intentional object need 
not be an ontological entity (F. Brcntano called it intentional 
inexistence’) much in the same way *‘unicorn’’ need not refer to 
an ontological entity in the expression “he is hunting a unicorn*’. 
Notice that with regard to such intentional objects, there is a 
sense in which one can say that the question of their being 
existent or non-existent, positive or negative, hhdva or abhdva, 
does not arise. This seems to me a less mystical interpretation 
of nirvana, for, we can thus make good sense of the essential 
doctrine of the Buddha, the four Noble Truths, or the eightfold 
path. The Buddhist religious practices, meditation, etc. may thus 
be viewed as being aimed at the intentional goal, nirvana, that 
does not actually exist. There is a distinction between our think- 
ing (meditating about nirvana or cessation of duhkha) and our 
thinking about nothing. In the former case we are intentionally 
related to an object (which happens to be an intentional object 
that does not exist), in the latter case we are not. In the first 
case we have a thought (which may be meant for ^'killing all 
thoughts") , in the second case we have none. And it is a 
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characteristic of our intentional attitudes that they are, more 
often than not, directed towards non-actual objects* 

I make the above comment in full awareness of the fact that 
Nagarjuna examined and rejected the concept of four Noble 
Truths and nirvana in Mddhyamika-Kdrika^ chs. 24 and 25, 
Buddhism, as it is reflected in the emptiness doctrine of Nagar- 
juna, appears to me not as religion but a philosophy of religion. 
And, as a good Buddhist would do, I would wholeheartedly 
accept Nagarjuna's philosophic interpretation. However my 
above comment is conditional upon our acceptance of Buddhism 
as a religious tradition. 


§ 4.8 : Transmigration and the Moral Enigma of Karma 

The doctrine of transmigration is peculiar to India's religious 
philosophy. It is a common doctrine shared by Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, though each gave its own explanation of 
the doctrine to make it consistent with its particular metaphysi- 
cal belief-system. There were different ramifications of this 
doctrine in each sub-school, as I have already indicated with 
reference to Buddhism (§ 4.7). From Hinduism I shall choose the 
Nyaya system, and discuss its theory of transmigration in order 
to compare it with that of Buddhism. 

It is rather unfortunate that we usually render the Indian term 
samsdra by the English word ^^transmigration”. Even the phrase 
“causal chain”, when applied in the context of a Buddhist 
theory, shares, to some extent, this quandary. The Shorter Ox~ 
ford English Dictionary explains “transmigration” as “transition 
from one state or condition to another; esp. passage from this 
life, by death”, and as “passage of the soul at the death into 
another body; metempsychosis.”^ Although the latter mcanii^ 
can be acceptable in some non-Buddhist (Vcdic) theories of satfi- 
sdroy it is obviously false in the Buddhist theory. The former 
meaning is, however, vague enough to be a tolerable equivalent 
of the Buddhist idea of samsdra, 

TTie Buddhist explains “transmigration” as simply the con- 

^The Shortet Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Principles, revised and 
edited by C.T. Orions 3rd ed., (Oxford .'Oxford Clarendon Press, 1955). TThe 
third and the fourth meanings are cited. 
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tinuous succession of one state by another without resorting to 
the notion of a transmigrating soul or a persisting link running 
through these fluctuating stages. Here we meet the obvious ana* 
logy of a river-stream, a continuum without a persisting entity.^ 
The philosophical (ontological) consequences of such a theory 
were very important and interesting, but we shall not go into 
them here in any detail. Briefly, the conclusions are : there are 
only ever-fluctuating states but no enduring substance; there is 
motion from one life-stage to anothm^r, but nothing that moves 
from one to the other. Thus, perpetuation of personal life was 
explained in early Buddhism as well as in its various later rami- 
flcations in terms of pratyayas “causal conditions” forming a 
chain called the twelve-membered ^dependent origination’ theory 
(dvada^ariga-pratltyasamutpdda-vada). 1 wish to make two com- 
ments here. First, the karma doctrine, which was so much 
ingrained in most philosophical schools of ancient India, under- 
went a singular systematization in early Buddhism. I shall argue 
that the karma doctrine was initially an alternative to fatalism 
or determinism (cf. the doctrine of the Ajivakas) on the one hand 
and theism (all-powerful God as the Creator and preserver of 
the universe) on the other.* Later on, the Karma doctrine was 
combined with theism and as a result, we have such Vedic 
philosophical systems as the Nyaya-VaiSesika and the religious 
systems like Saivism and Vais^javism. My second comment is 
that although a “Vcdic” system like the Nyay a- Vai^esika became 
theistic at a certain stage of its development and, unlike Bud- 
dhism, admitted the notion of a soul perpetuating through differ- 
ent lives or existences, its interpretation sarpsdra “transmigra- 
tion” based on the karma doctrine was not much removed from 
the basic idea of a causal chain of several members where one 
foember depends upon the other for its origin. Curiously enough, 
the notion of God did not play any part in the early Nyaya 
explanation of the sarpsdra. 

1 shall try to substantiate my second comment. In another 
place, I have tried to show that despite the early origin of 
theism in India, non-theisra was a very dominant trend in the 

^One is reminded of the old problem ascribed to Heracleitas : ‘*you cannot 
bathe in the same river twice, for new waters are ever flowing in upon you*’. 
■See below. 
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ancient Indian philosophical thought. All the SramaQa schools 
as well as some Brahmapa schools like the Saiiikhya and the 
VaiSesika were atheistic in outlook. Here I shall assume that the 
early Nyaya was also not seriously interested in theism.^ Thus, 
in its discussion of the process of transmigration, the early Nyaya 
paid all attention to the mechanical notion of karma and its resi- 
dual forces. 

To expose the structural similarity between the early Nyaya 
explanation of the problem of sanisara and the Buddhist explana- 
tion of the same, I shall first turn to the Nyayasiltras of Gau- 
tama and Vatsyayana’s commentary* Then, for the representative 
Buddhist view, I shall draw from Yasubundha^s Ahhidharmakosa- 
bhasya^ although I am fully aware that different schools of 
Buddhism were hardly unanimous in their detailed interpretation 
of the Buddha’s answer to the satfisara puzzle. 


Nyaya doctrine of transmigration and causal chain 

Nydyasutra 1.1.2 : Final release arises as the succeeding item 
disappears consecutively with the disappearance of the preceding 
item (in the following list) : 1. suffering, 2. birth, 3. motivational 
acts (or the merit and demerit derived from motivational acts), 
4. evil dispositions, and 5. wrong conceptions.'-* Here we find a 
causal chain with five members or items, which are accountable 
for the perpetuation of life. 

The first item is duhkha, '^‘suffering”. This includes all the 
individual experiences of pleasure and pain, fcach human experi- 
ence is regarded as ‘‘painful” (and hence it is duhkha), because 
we cannot have an experience of unmixed pleasure or joy. Even 
our most joyful moments are invariably shadowed by a feeling 
of pain. The Buddhists say both, (a) all feelings or experiences 
are suffering, and (b) attachment to experiences leads to duhkha, 
because all things arc anitya. And (b) is sometimes assigned as 
the ground for (a). Just as the Buddhist argues that all our 
experiences of pleasure and pain arc, in fact, suffering mainly 


iSee D H H Inealls “Human Effort versus God’s Effort in the Early 
NS 4 i 19-2r*,^n Dr. S.K. Belvalkar Felicitation Volume (Banaras, 
p. 228-235. Sec also Gopinalh *^aviraj ‘Theism in Ancien^^ 
of Indian nought (Burdwan, India, 1966), PP- 1^5-71 . See my Logical and 
Ethical Issues of Religious Belief Calcutta, 1982, Cn. 2. 

^Nydyasutra (hereafter abbreviated as NS) 1A.2 ^.du^hadanma-pravrtti- 
dofamithydj^ndm uttarottardpdye tad-anantardpdyad apayargah. 
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because they are necessarily impermanent (anitya) and condj* 
tional, the early Nyaya similarly argues that all our experiences 
arc indistinguishable from suffering, because they fall short of 
the ideal of pure joy or happiness. 

The ideal of joy or happiness, as envisaged here, is compar- 
able with the logician’s ideal of truth. The “ideal of truth” requi- 
res that if a true sentence or cognitive event is compounded truth- 
functionally with some falsehood, the resulting truth-functional 
compound is always false. The ideal of happiness or joy, as the 
Naiyayika would formulate it, says that if an element of joy or 
pleasurable experience is mixed with an element of unhappiness 
or suffering, the resulting “whole” experience is to be declared 
as suffering. In fact, Nyaya makes a much stricter claim : all our 
factual experiences are somewhat like compounded wholes 
where at least a part will necessarily be painful, thus making the 
whole painful by the above general rule. It is the indispensabi- 
lity of the painful element from the “whole” individual experi- 
ences, rather than the conditionality of the experiences as was 
advocated by the Buddhists, that makes life-experienq^ suffering, 
du/ikha. On the other hand, both the Buddhist nirvana and the 
Nyaya apavarga can be translated as “cessation”, and they are 
comparable in the sense that in both of them, cessation of the 
duhkha “suffering” or painful experience is the ideal or goal. 
However, since in Buddhism there is no soul or personality, 
cessation of practical experience of suffering implies cessation 
of the false personality notion, but in Nyaya there is a perma- 
nent soul, and hence, cessation of life-experience means not only 
the end of the false personality notion, but also unimpeded 
continuation of real personality, i.e., self.^ 

The second item is Janma, which means the process of birth 
and rebirth. This item, I think, is equivalent to the pretyabhdva, 
which is listed as one of the twelve prameyas “relevant items of 
study for the Nyaya system” in Nydyasutra 1.1.9. It is further 
explained as “rebirth” punarutpatti in NS 1.1. 9, Vatsyayana 
glosses over this as the cycle of life, death and rebirth (cf. janr 
m€unara^a-prdbandhd) under NS 1.1.19. In short, this item is the 

iPor the NySya ideal of happiness, consult Nydyabhdfya under NS 1 .1.2 : 
*'‘Tad-yatha madhu’^vi^a^safppxktamiam €mdd€yam iti / evniyi sukham 
nutaktam anddeyam iti /*’. 
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continuation of life process, which essentially conditions the 
previous item, viz., suffering. 

The third item combines, a la Vatsyayana, two principles, 
motivational acts and the residual merit and demerit derived 
from such motivational acts (cf. dhartna and a^dharntd). The 
motivational act can be of three types : those pertaining to body, 
those pertaining to mind, and those pertaining to speech. Exam- 
ples of good and bad acts are respectively : protecting and 
killing, kindness and greed, and truthfulness and lying. The 
Nyaya ethics notes that good motivational act produces merit 
and bad act produces demerit.' 

In NS- 1.1.9, where the list of twelve is supplied, the 

item pravftti is again mentioned, and in NS 1.1.17, this notion 
is explained as the above-mentioned three types of motivational 
act. Vatsyayana, under NS 1.1.17, refers back to his interpreta- 
tion of this term under NS 1.1.2.* Our point here is that the 
motivational act as well as the result derived from such acts is, 
in fact, the condition for the third item, continuation of life 
cycles. 

One note on the conceptual translation of a technical termi- 
nology. Although Vatsyayana describes the demerit and the 
merit as the causes of motivated acts rather than the results of 
them, I have preferred the above interpretative translation for 
the simple reason that merits and demerits in the Nyaya system 
are usually explained as residues of our motivational acts, which, 
in turn, give rise to further motivational acts, as the doctrine of 
karma suggests. In fact, this notion holds the key to the whole 
doctrine of transmigration or sequential succession of lives. I 
shall return to this notion in connection with my interpretation 
of the Buddhist theory. 

The fourth item is do$ay ‘evil disposition’. This includes all 
our mental tendencies to produce evil. This is the motive force 
behind each motivational act. It is broadly classified as rdga 
“attachment’* (to something) and dvesa ‘’aversion’* (from some- 
thing). Presumably this will be the wrong kind of attachment as 
well as the wrong kind of aversion, which will condition the 
^NydyabMrya on NS 1-1-2 : **seyafit papatmika pravrttir adharnUiya / aiha 
iubha-.-l seyan* dhartnSya /”. 

^Nyayabhafya on NS 1.1 -M : ""So* yam aratpbhah iarirepa vaed numasd 
ca pupya^ pOpai ca dtdaviiiha^ / tad €tat kftabh&fyafp dvirtyasutra iti I . 
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motivational act, which, in turn, will perpetuate the cycle of life 
and rebirth. But why will attachment and aversion always be of 
the wrong kind 7 The answer to this question brings us to the 
fifth item in the above list. 

The fifth or the last item is mithyajhana^ ‘‘wrong conception”. 
Since we have wrong conceptions of things (or reality), we are 
prone to be attached to the wrong thing and the evil, and aver- 
ted from the right thing and the good. Our wrong conceptions, 
like the Buddhist avidya or anddihdsand^ are ingrained in us 
from beginningless time, and this explains the continuation of 
birth and rebirth cycle from beginningless time. These wrong 
conceptions are, in a sense, self-perpetuating unless they are 
destroyed by perfect knowledge or knowledge of the things as 
they are {taitvajhdnd). With the disappearance of wrong concep- 
tions, the motive force or evil disposition disappears; with 

the disappearance of the motive force, motivational activity 
ceases, and with the cessation of motivational activity and the 
consequent exhausting bankruptcy of the fund of demerit and 
merit, rebirth cycle ceases and along with it our su^erings are 
put to a stop. Thus, this is like the old prescription of striking at 
the root in order to get rid of the growth of a poisonous tree — 
obviously reminiscent of a similar prescription of the “great 
physician” {mahdvaidya), the Buddha. 

One of the fundamental wrong conceptions is called ahaffikdra^ 
misconception of the self or soul, in the Nyaya system. It con- 
sists in the wrong attribution of selfhood to things that are not 
self or soul. Thus, in iV5 4.2.1, it is said that ahamkdra disap- 
pears at the appearance of the perfect knowledge with regard to 
the causes of the evil forces. This misconception of self is again 
said to be beginningless.^ 

But to call something beginningless is, 1 think, an indirect 
acknowledgement (or, should we say, “philosophic” acknow- 
ledgement ?) of the failure to answer the question of origin. The 
Buddhist gives almost the same answer to the question of the 
origin of avidya “wrong conception” which is adduced to be at 
the root of suffering and the rebirth cycle {sanisdrd)^ If this is 
noted as a failure to answer, I would like to point out that 
those who have claimed to find a successful answer to the ques- 

1/V5 4.2.1: ^'Dofowmittdndm tamc^Mndd ahamkSaranivTttih /** 
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tion of origin of everything by positing the notion of God*s 
will and creation, and so on, have fared no better. In fact, 
instead of calling ‘the wrong conception’ begiiiningless, the 
Indian thinkers should, in fairness, have given a straightforward 
answer to the effect that this question about origin is unknown, 
and perhaps, unknowable. 

To compensate for this weakness in their explanation, the 
Indian thinkers (Nyaya as well as the Buddhist) have developed 
the notion of a cyclic movement. The so-called causal chain is, 
in effect, a causal circle, the constituents of which mutually 
condition each other. The wrong conception conditions the 
life-experiences and the sufferings therefrom, and they, in turn, 
feed back the body of wrong conceptions. And in this way, the 
cyclic movement perpetuates by the procedure of output and 
feedback until it is stopped by the final release. 

Buddhism's Twelve-linked Causal Chain 

Let us now consider another exposition of the same karma 
doctrine found in a non-Vedic school, viz., curly Buddhism. For 
the following discussion, 1 shall mainly draw materials from 
Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa (see also § 4.7.) 

The twelve members of the causal chain as propounded by the 
Buddhist are, wrong conception (uv/V/v^), residual forces {sams- 
kdra)y consciousness (vijhdna) at the lime of birth, name and 
visual form (ndma riipa)^ six bases for six senses (sa^Jdyatana)^ 
contact (spar^a), experience or feeWng (vedund), thirst or desire 
(rr^«d), obtaining or means of obtaining (updddna), life-process 
or action (bhava), rebirth (ydr/) and ‘old age and death” {jard- 
marana). There is 3 . relation of dependent origination among 
these twelve members. Each succeeding item originates depending 
upon the preceding item. This notion of '‘causal” dependence 
is to be interpreted very loosely as is well-evidenced by the 
Buddhist use of the term pratyaya. The “dependence” relation is, 
here, merely sequential, there being no essential causal connection 
between any. Here, then, is a possible contrast with the Nyaya 
system where causal relations are accepted as factual. But, never- 
theless, I like to note here an often confused point that the 
Nyaya defines causal relation only in terms of essential connec- 
tion and necessity. The Nyaya too, develops the notion of causal 
relation in terms of empirical determination. (See § 4.2). 
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The first two items ia the above “causal” chain of the Buddhist 
pertain to the former birth, the last two to the future birth, 
while the rest in the middle pertain to the process in the present 
birth. Thus, Vasubandhu notes : “This is the birth-cycle which 
is beginningless; it is the (system oQ dependent origination with 
twelve limbs (and) having three parts. Two belong to the former 
birth, two to the future birth; eight in the middle fulfil the 
present existence.’*^ 

Let us concentrate for the moment; on the eight items in the 
middle. The first three in this group of eight, accounts for the 
formation of the mind-body complex, arising out of a pseudo- 
personality, which, I think, is comparable to the item called 
“birth” {jemmd) in theNyaya scheme discussed above. The fourth 
item is intriguing and some interpreters found it difficult to 
explain. Vasubandhu interprets it as the “coming together” 
(sannipata) or the togetherness of the triad, the consciousness 
series, the sense-organ (i.e., eye-organ) series, and the so-called 
object series (such as, the visual form for the eye-organ). This 
“togetherness” is conditioned by the formation of the mind- 
body complex, and it conditions, in turn, the experiences or 
feelings. To avoid any suggestion of a necessary causal connec- 
tion, this fact should be better expressed as follows : when there 
is the formation of the mind-body complex, there arises together- 
ness, and when there is togetherness, there arise experiences 
(yedana). Now, these experiences are bound to be bad experiences, 
since at the initial stage of causal chain we had “wrong con- 
ception” to begin with. Thus, when there are such experiences, 
there arises thirst or desire, comparable to the motive forces in 
the form of attachment and aversion in theNyaya scheme. When 
there is this thirst or the driving force there arises motivational 
act, i .e., act to obtain (or to avert, as the case may be) the so-called 
object or the means of gratification (of desire). The last item 
bhava “life-activity” arises, when there is obtaining of the means 
of gratification. 

'^Abhidharmakoia. 

Chap. Ill, Verses 19(i, 20 : (Ed. Dwarikadas Sastri) 

"ity andd! bhavaeakrakam /I9 
so pratUya-samutpddo dvadaiadgas trikap^akab / 
p&rvap(a>dntayor drre dm madhye'ffau paripuripab //*' 20 
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Vasubandhu describes all the twelve items as **limbs pertaiti- 
ing to some avastha or state’* (cf. masthikd),^ Ya^omitra explains 
that these twelve are, in fact, twelve different states of the per- 
sonality senes (i.e., series of the five personality aggregates).* 
Thus, in fact, the third item, consciousness, is said to refer to 
the stage of the “five aggregates” just at the time of conception 
in the mother’s womb.® The fourth item, “name and visible 
form” (nama rupa) refers to the immediately succeeding stage 
of the same five personality-aggregates; “six bases” (^a^dyatana) 
refers to the next succeeding stage; and “contact” {sparia) to 
the next succeeding stage which precedes the stage called ”ex- 
perience” {vedand) where experiences of pleasure and pain are 
possible.* 

More intriguing is Vasubandhu’s classification of the twelve 
items into three groups, viz., klesa (defilement, evil dispositions), 
karma (action or motive forces derived as residues from previ- 
ous action to generate further action), and vastu (^phala^ 
“things” or “resulting process”).® Wrong conception, thirst (or 
desire), and means of gratification iupdddna) are called kleia 
“evil dispositions”. This is obviously reminiscent of the Nyaya 
item do^a “evil dispositions”. Although in NS 1.1.2 “evil disposi- 
tion” and “wrong conception” are separately mentioned (as has 
also been done in the Buddhist enumeration, wz ., avidyd of the 
former birth, and “desire” and “means oi gratification” in the 
present birth), under NS 1.1.18, Vatsyayana clearly states that 
do^a means the triplet, rdga “attachment”, “aversion” and 
moha ** wrong ideas or conceptions”. “Aversion and “attach- 

^ibid Chap. Ill, Verse 25 ; 

'*avasthika^ kileffo 'yatji prddhunydt tv angaklrtanaml 
purvapardntantadhyefu sarttmohavinivrttaye //** 25 
•YaSomitra. Sphu/drthd, Vols. MI (ed.) U. Woghihara (Tokyo, 1932-6), 
evam dvasthikafi / dvddaia pancaskandhika avastha ityartha^/ p. 286 
^Abhidharmakoia, Chap. III. Verse 21c : '\sandhiskandhas tu vijnananC* 
The YogXcarin calls this item dlayavijhdna. See § 4.7. 

^Abhtdharmakoia fCh2ip. Ill, Verses 22 : 

*^ndmarupam atah par am /” 

pride faddyatanotpdddt^ tat purvatn trikasarpgamdt / 
spariab-* prdk sukha^du^khadi-kdrat^aJUdnaiaktitaf^r 
»Ibid.. Verse 26 : 

*^kkids trt^i dvayam karma sapta vastu phalam tathd f 
phaUfhetv^abhisatidcfepo dvayor madhydnumdnatab //” 
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ment*’ can easily be assimilated under the Buddhist category 
‘Mesire^% and upaddna technically refers to a very advanced stage 
of ‘‘desire’% where “means of gratification*’ is being sought after. 
One should remember here Vasubandhu’s general interpretation 
of all the twelve items : they are just different states or stages 
(cf. dvasthika). 

Under the second group, karma is included in saniskdra 
'^residual forces (of the previous birth)”, as well as bhava “life- 
activity” or the “residual forces” of the present life-activity. 
If the first group, the klesas^ can be described as passive forces, 
these two, i.e., the group of karma^ may be said to be forces in 
action or forces derived from activity and then engendering 
further activity. The residual forces of the previous birth 
are found in a frozen form called sarjtskdra. With regard to the 
present birth, we are concerned with both the acts and the 
residual forces derived from such acts to generate further acts. 
This notion is covered by the term bhava. One is again reminded 
of the Nyaya item pravrtti which covers both motivational acts 
and the residual forces, such as, merit and demerit. 

The third group, vasiUy includes the remaining seven items. 
Five of them {yijhdna^ ndma rupa^ ^atfdyatana^ sparia and 
vedand) pertain to the present birth, viz., the five different states 
of the personality-aggregates (as described above) beginning 
from the time of conception in the mother’s womb till the arising 
of “desire” (which is a kle^a). The other two items (jdti and 
jard-marana) roughly cover the similar stages of the personality- 
aggregates partaining to the future birth. “Rebirth” {jdti) refers 
to the state of consciousness {vijndna) at the time of birth, while 
“old age and death” refers to the other four stages, until the 
arising of “desire”.^ The members of these three groups, evil 
disposition (A:/^i£r), action or residual force {karma), and “things” 
{vastu)y mutually condition each other.* 

ilbid.. Verse 24cd : 

**pratisandhHk punar jati, jard^mara^am dvidali / 

YoSomitra : ^^dvidali d vedanangdt / jard-maraoam ndfna-rupddi-caturanga- 
svabhdvami vineyajanodvejandrtham bhagavatd Jardmara^aiabdena cat- 
vdri angdny uktaniT* p . 285. Sec also § 4.7. 

^Abhidharmakoia : Chap. HI, verse 27 : 

**K!eiat klesaft kriyd caiva tato vastu tatafi punab /”. 
vastu klesdi ca jdyante bhavdngdndm ayarp nayahlT'- 
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The Notion of Karma 

The notion of karma or residual force holds the key to the 
understanding of the whole life-process. This seems to be essen- 
tially an Indian understanding. We act because the motive forces 
drive us to act, i.e., perpetrate motivational acts, and the results 
of our acts necessarily feed back those very motive forces 
leading to further acts and thus perpetuating the process of 
life, death and rebirth. Both the V'edic and the Buddhist schools 
agree on this basic notion. The cycle of birth and rebirth has 
been set in motion from beginningless time because of the be- 
ginningless avidya, “wrong conception’’. The Buddhist also 
upholds the doctrine ol beginningless avidya — avidya which is 
ingrained in us. The process of output and feedback in the 
karma machine is basically similar in both theories, Nyaya and 
Buddhism. Their major differences, however, have been pointed 
out before, and 1 need not go into them here. 

There is another striking similarity of (his soit between Nyaya 
and Buddhism. The well-known Buddhist doctrine of four 
“Noble” Truths (cf. dryasatyani) has a parallel in Vatsyayana^s 
explanation of the Nyaya .system. The four Truths arc: 1 duhkha 
“suffering”, 2. duhkha-mida “conditions for suffering”, 3, duhkha 
nirodha^ the cessation of suffering, and 4. nwrga, the eightfold 
path leading to the cessation of sufferirig, or nirvana. The group 
of four is the Buddha’s therapeutics for the avoidance of 
suffering. 

Vatsyayana, perhaps keeping the Buddha’s therapeutics in 
mind, described the four arthapadas “realities” or “footing of 
realities” of the Nyaya system: 1. heya “what is to be avoided” or 
“suffering” i.e., “future suffering” (cf. andgata duhkha)^ 2. hana 
“avoidance of suffering”, 3. updya “means or way leading to 
such avoidance”, 4. adhigantavya “the position to be achieved, 
i.e., the state of absolute freedom from suffering, i.e., the final 
release”.^ 

T^Nyayabhdfya on NS 1.1.1 : "*dtmadeh khalu prameyasya tattvaJHdndn nifdre 
yasadhigamali / tac caitad uttarasutret^dnudyata iti f heyarp tasya nirwart^ 
iakam, hdnam dtyantikam, la.syopdyo ^dhigantavya ity etdnl catvdry 
arthapanddni samyag buddhvd nihireyamm adhigacchatir * . 

For Nydyabhofya, see Nydyadariana, Ganganath Jha, Ed., (Poona ; 
Oriental Series). 
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Does the above discussion show that the Buddha’s model of 
explanation and his method of analysis and reasoning penetrated* 
perhaps unknowingly* into the minds of some non-Buddhist 
philosophers also? I am prepared to give an affirmative answer 
to this question. There is, of course, the danger of over-simpli- 
fication on this issue, because the question of who influenced 
whom among the ancient thinkers becomes very tricky when 
sufficient textual evidence is not available. But with regard to 
the above, a common pattern is so clearly discernible that one 
cannot escape the obvious conclusion."Tn fact, the well-known 
problem of life that the Buddha wanted to solve was also the 
problem for which other Indian thinkers wanted to find a 
solution. And if a common pattern emerges from the different 
solutions offered by these thinkers, this should not come as a 
surprise to us. 

General Remarks on Karma and Samsdra 

There have been many studies of the concept of karma and 
samsdra^. Confusions and misinterpretations are only to be 
expected with regard to the explanation of such complicated 
notions. These two terms are very much in use even by modern 
Indians. Social anthropologists of today may apply their ethno- 
semantic principles to determine the meaning of these terms as 
they are understood in modern Indian society. While I do not 
question the efficacy of their methodology, I would like to draw 
attention to the fact that even educated modern Indians use 
these terms in a multiplicity of senses and very few really care 
to know the origin of these concepts and their original meaning. 

The above remarks should not be taken as a prologue to my 
attempt at giving the original meaning of these concepts. 
Neither can 1 claim to give their original meaning, nor do I 

^For a survey of this concept . 1 refer to P. V. Kane's History of DharnuM^ 
Sira, Vol. V, part 2, (Poona, 1962), pp. 1531-1612. Kane gives also a brief 
list of modern works dealing with the subject (pp. 1604-5). 

A note on the spelling of the word karma. The correct Sanskrit spelling is 
karman^ nom, sing, karma. But since the most commonly found spelling 
in modern works is karma^ 1 have adopted it here. It is interesting to 
see that fVebster*s New CoUegiate Dictionary gives the following meaning 
of the word karma i **1. In Hinduism and Buddhism, the whole ethical 
consequence of one's act considered as fixing one's lot in the future exis- 
tence. 2. Hence, loosely, destiny, fate.** 
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hold any brief for it. My purpose here is a very modest ooe: 
1 would like to bring to light some simple assumptions and 
considerations implied in these concepts, some simple facts 
which are too often omitted in the discussion of kornui 
samsdra, because they are too obvious ! I believe that some of 
the criticisms of these concepts are due to the fact that the ^too 
obvious’ points are not often mentioned! 

1 shall indulge in some vast generalizations. Unfortunately, 
this will be the nature of the present discussion in this section, 
as the sub-title shows. In the same vein 1 shall try to see whether 
any worthwhile lesson can be derived from the KARMA 
doctrine in the modem context. 

The concept of sathsdra^ which means the cycle of birth, 
death and rebirth going round and round, embodies the Indian 
notion about the problem of life. The problem, as the Indians 
understood it can be stated as follows. We are caught up, as it 
were, in a meaningless routine of birth and rebirth which de* 
generates into pain and boredom and from which we seek 
release. We seek release because although we are essentially 
free individuals, we are, by accident, in a state of bondage. The 
drudgery of our daily routine encroaches upon our freedom, and 
the dry, repetitive routine of sathsdra cripples our cosmic free- 
dom. The cosmic freedom that is mentioned here is not quite 
the freedom to act according to our will but a more basic form 
of freedom. It is a freedom from the situation under which 
we are bound to act in certain determiued sorts of ways, a 
situation which does not leave us any choice. 

The karma doctrine may be rendered simply as our moral 
responsibility for whatever wc do. Or, to put it in another way, 
it means that our destiny is our own making. The present comes 
out of the past and the shape of the future depends upon what 
we do in the present. 

‘Rebirth’ in the Indian sense is just what it means. It docs 
not convey any reference to the spiritual awakening in the 
Christian sense. The law of karma is a principle of moral 
causation. This principle of moral causation is an extension of 
the principle of causation in the field of physical or natmal 
science to the field of ethics and moral responsibility. Since p^o- 
Sophie activities in India started with the systematic speculations 
about the origin of the universe and different causal theories 
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about it is not surprising that the concept of causality should 
play such an important role in the sphere of human conduct 
and morality. Whether this extension from the physical to the 
moral field is justified or only uncritically arrived at. is a separate 
question with which we are not concerned here. 

Both the KARMA and the SANISARA doctrines seem to 
be gradually taking shape from the time of Yajnavalkya in the 
Brhaddra^yaka Upani^ad. Of many significant passages there, I 
would like to mention particularly onCvin the story of Yajna- 
valkya and Artabhaga. The story runs as follows. In the court 
of the king, Janaka, Yajnavalkya was answering various 'phi- 
losophtcar questions put to him by other brahma^as. To Arta- 
bhaga*s question as to what happens after death, Yajnavalkya 
chose to discuss it in private with Artabhaga alone. The Upani- 
sad states that they went to a secluded place to discuss the 
question in private and what they discussed was KARMA alone, 
what they praised was KARMA alone viz., that a man becomes 
good by good works and evil by evil works’.^ I think the need for 
this privacy arose because the KARMA doctrine was not yet 
a generally acceptable doctrine. Again in the same iTpanisad, 
we find the rudiments of the SAlClSARA theory suggested by 
such poetic examples of a caterpillar reaching from one blade 
of grass to another blade,® and of a snake-skin lying dead and 
cast-off in an anthill while the snake moves on with a new skin.® 
It should be noted, however, that in old Rgvedic hymns we meet 
notions which approximate the Western concepts of Heaven and 
Hell,— concepts which were greatly modified when the new 
doctrine of KARMA and SAKISARA was introduced.® 

In the !§ramaua schools like Buddhism and Jainism, and in 
other philosophical sutras, the karma theory appeared as a well- 
established doctrine and the sarhsdra hypothesis is presupposed 
everywhere. The Lokayata Sramaua®, however, preached a 

^1 beleive that primitive philosophical speculations started in India with such 
cosmogonical hymns as Rg Veda, X. 129. Nasadlya hymn. See also j 4.2. 
^Bxhaddratl^yaka UpanUad, III. 2. 13. 

®Ibid., IV.4.4. 

®Ibid.,lV.4. 7. 

*See P. V. Kane, History of Dharnuddstra, Vol. IV, pp. 154-71, and Vol, 
V, Part 2. p. 1532. 

*The Lok&yatas were referred to as both br&hmaoas and iramattas in the 
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hedonistic doctrine and rejected the samsara hypothesis and 
the moral responsibility of action. The Ajivika !$ramaiCia pre- 
ached complete determinism and fatalism (cf. niyati-va^kf).^ 
Although the sariisara hypothesis was accepted by the Ajivika, 
human actions were thought to be meaningless, because they 
would not affect in the least the inexorable world-process* In 
fact, the term ‘human action* was a misnomer for the Ajivika 
(cf. a^kriyd-vdda). The Jainas and the Buddhists opposed this 
view and established the efficacy human action (cf. kriyd-vdda). 
Thus, the Brahminical karma doctrine found its root in the 
Sramana tradition. 

I have already called the karma-cum-sawsdfa doctrine a 
hypothesis for the explanation of certain phenomena. Let us 
examine the background more closely. The ultimate question 
in almost all our primitive religio-philosophical traditions takes 
the following form: What happens to us when the body dies? 
Does everything end with death? (Or, do we have to think of an 
‘after-life*?) The answer of the Lokayala to this question is that 
when the body is reduced to ashes after death nothing remains 
that will re-appear.* The usual answer of Christianity is in terms 
of the Day of Judgement and eternal reward or eternal dama- 
nation. This answer presupposes not only the immortality of 
our souls, but also the existence of God, the all-powerful, as well 
as His Grace. The hypothesis is just another 

possible answer to the above question. But the important thing 
is that this answer does not necessarily presupposctheexistcncc 
of God as the all-powerful. In fact, the karma theory is inde- 
pendent of theism, and on a stronger interpretation it becomes 
opposed to theism of theusunl form. Thus, Buddhism, Jainism 
and the early Sarpkhya school — ^all accepted the karma doctrine, 
but were atheistic, or non-theistic. 

Let me explain. The karma theory presupposes that there 

early sources. For example, in the they arc called brahmapas 
and in the Pali Canons they are cabled iramanas Sec Gopinath Kaviraj, 
Aspects of Indian Thought, “Theism m Ancient India”, pp. 45-47. Inciden- 
tially. this article of G. Kaviraj is, contrary to what the title seems to 
suggest, a very good and illuminating survey of all the atheistic doctrines 
of ancient India. 

iSec Kaviraj, pp. 54-60. . . , o o z 

*Cf. bhasmlbhutasya dehasya punaragamanam kuta^. Sec Sarvadarsonasam^ 

graha (Abhyankara’s edition, Poona, 1951), p.2. 
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is survival after death or, at least, there is perpetuation of 
existence. The idea of immortality of soul might have come 
from the Egyptian culture. The idea is found in Vedic India as 
well as in the West. But the main distinction is that the Christians 
believe in the post-existence of the soul after the death of the 
body, but not its pre-existence. The Samsdra theory of the 
Indians extended this notion of perpetuation into pre-existence 
and post-existence, and this was necessitated by the karma doc- 
trine in a manner which we shall presently see. Buddhism rejec- 
ted the idea of a soul but maintained perpetuation and continuity 
of life through safhsdra on the analogy of a river-stream con- 
tinuum and thus made the karma theory the very basis of such 
samsdra or transmigration. 

The karma theory in its simplest form means that every act, 
whether good or bad, produces a certain result or consequence 
which cannot be escaped by the perpetrator of the act. It is 
posited as a moral necessity. Jt is neither a mechanical law nor 
an experimentally verifiable principle obtained through induction. 
Most of its criticisms are, in my opinion, based upon the 
wrong assumption that it is so. It is at best a hypothesis and at 
worst a supposition. 

I would like to make three points at this stage: (a) The karma 
theory refuses to admit that the world is arbitrary and that 
there is anything called chance or caprice, (b) It is opposed to 
the theory of destiny or fatalism, (c) It attempts to explain the 
world process without resorting to the grace of a personal 
God or an all-powerful Creator. It also avoids the problem of 
evil in a novel way, but I shall not go into it here.^ 

When the Sramapa movement (i.e., the movement of the ‘free 
thinkers*) against the established Brahminical ideas was gaining 
ground in India, the Lokayata school accepted the ‘chance* 
doctrine to explain the origin and perpetuation of life on earth. 
They preached complete hedonism. And as a logical consequence 
of their ‘chance’ doctrine, they accepted the theory of complete 
annihilation after the death of the mundane body .‘The karma 
theory opposed the Lokayata position, which proves my first 
point in the preceding paragraph. 

iSec Matilal (1982), op. cit. ch. 2. 

SThis is referred to as ucehedavada in philosophical literature. E.g.,AfddKiya- 
mikakarikd,XV. 10-11. 
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The Ajivika school rejected the *chance* doctrine* 

but went to the other extreme. They preached complete deter* 
minism and fatalism. Under the Niyati doctrine of the Ajivika, 
*huma& action’ became a meaningless phrase and our freedom 
to act was denied. The karma doctrine opposed this position 
too, and allowed freedom of will and freedom to act. This 
proves my second point above. 

The varieties and inequalities of life and human experience 
were accepted in ancient India as empirical ‘facts’ standing in 
need of some causal explanation. The short-cut way would 
have been to posit an all-powerful God and then make His 
‘mysterious ways’ responsible (i.e., causally responsible) for all 
these empircial facts. Most of the early philosophical systems in 
India hesitated to accord such a place of all importance to 
God. The Sahkhya system rejects the idea of God as the Creator.' 
The VaiSe^ika-sutra forgets to mention God as a possible category. 
Even later, when Pra^astapada incorporates God in the 
VaiSe^ika system, God’s will or God’s grace appears more or 
less as an inessential appendage to the theory of creation and 
destruction (in terms of atomic conjunction and disjunction).^ 
The Nyaya-sutra considers the possibility of God’s being cau- 
sally responsible for this universe and ends with a sceptical 
note.® Even the Veddnta-sutra or Brahma-sutra poses the question. 
How God can be causally responsible for this universe unless 
He is also thought to be cither unjust or full of whims and 
caprices.* The dilemma was solved there by making God depen- 
dent upon man’s KARMA for his creative activity. Buddhism 
and Jainism were avowedly atheistic. But they accepted the 
karma theory to explain the \arieties and inequalities of human 
experience. 

Man’s own past actions are responsible for his present joys and 
sorrows, his present ‘experiences’ (jbhogay His ‘character’ is bis 

'See Sdnkhyakdrika Verses 3 1 , 56. 

*See Padarthadharmasamgrahaf with Nydya Kandati (Ed. Durgadhar Jha, 
Varanasi. 1963). pp. 121-31. 

4.1.19-21. For an illuminating discussion on the problems 
involved see D.H.H. Ingalls* “Human Effort versus God's Effort in the 
Eariy ny&ya {NS. 4.1.19-21).” in Dr, S,K, Belvalkar Felicitation Volume, 
Banaras. Motilal Banarsidass 1957, pp. 228-35. 

*See Brahma^s&tra II. 1. 34-36. 
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own Mestiny*. The present inequalities are due to inequalities in 
his past behaviour. This is, thus, a doctrine of complete self- 
responsibility. Not only that. Man is also free to work his way 
out of the mess in which he finds himself through his own actions. 
Thus, reduced to its bare essentials, the karma theory breathes a 
rather healthy spirit of self-determination, and looks at the facts 
of life with a much straighten eye. This explains my third point 
above that the karma theory reduces God’s role to an unimpor- 
tant dbtail, if not entirely unnecessary^ in the matter of an ex- 
planation of the world-process. 

It is, however, a highly paradoxical result that the uncritical 
acceptance of the karma theory led, in fact, to conservatism and 
inaction in India, that it favoured acceptance of the status quo 
rather than a vigorous attempt to remedy injustice and interfer- 
ence with the Maw of karma’ ! This is a historical fact. To under- 
stand the connections one needs to analyse cautiously and care- 
fully many other contributing factors. One needs to investigate 
many sociological, psychological and environmental points in 
detail, which is beyond the scope of the present book. But it is 
highly interesting to see that the law of karma which ^^as origi- 
nally formulated to oppose fatalism and encourage free will 
became later on a plea for a disguised fatalism. The blind force 
of Niyati easily stole into the system under the guise of the 
‘unseen’ forces iadrsta) of actions perpetrated in previous births ! 
Even the meaning of Niyati underwent slight change and came 
to be used in the sense of ‘unseen’ forces.^ 

This unusual about-face was brought about with help from 
the closely associated samsdra hypothesis. If the varieties of our 
experience of pleasure and pain, inequalities of our situations, 
environments and capabilities, cannot be explained with reference 
to our actions in the present life, the full-fledged ‘moral causa- 
tion’ theory seems to dwindle away. Particularly, problematic 
situations arise when one wishes to rationalize the tough luck 
of new-born babies and their apparently unaccountable sufferings. 
It was in this way, I think, that the idea of pre-existence was 
forced upon the karma theory to avoid the other unwelcome 

iSee Kaviraj, pp-56. 

For example, even in the BhagavadgUa freedom of will has often been 

emphasized. Cf. IV., 12, 111, 20. 
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alternative, i.e,, that of *chaiice* or *bad luck*. Much in the same 
way, it seems to me, the idea of post-existence, or existence after 
death, was recognized in most ancient religious traditions when 
it was seen that many individuals were receiving neither rewards 
for their good actions nor punishments for bad actions. 

Once the *trans migration' hypothesis is thus arrived at, it 
began to both uphold and sustain the karma doctrine. We have 
already noted that it rendered the iSVARA doctrine (God as the 
cause of the universe) somewhat inessential and made the ‘chance’ 
or ‘fate' doctrine generally unacceptable. The Buddhist rejected 
the idea of a transmigrating soul but accepted transmigration as 
a ‘process* perpetuated by the KARMA principle. 

The general mechanics of the karma-^cum-samsdra doctrine is 
as follows : Our present situation, our environmental circum- 
stances and our dispositional propensities are simply the results 
of our previous action (karma). We act under a given circum- 
stance and in so acting we enjoy some amount of freedom. (This 
element of freedom to act is an important but often neglected 
point.) And because of this freedom of choice we must share the 
moral responsibility of our actions. How? Some acts produce 
their ‘entire’ results immediately while other acts, after giving 
some immediate results, retain some distant or non-immediate 
results. This residue takes the form of karma or unused merit 
and demerit, and persists unless and until we have enjoyed or 
suffered from its fruits. Thus, karma is like a rolling snow-ball 
which is ever melting because of the heat but retaining its size 
or increasing in volume because of a feedback process. We use 
up accumulated karma by undergoing experiences of pleasure 
and pain and by acting in a particular way, and our actions earn 
more karma for us. And hence comes the advice of the wise or 
the philosophers to try to break this monotonous repetition, this 
vicious circle of sarhsdra, by seeking freedom or emancipation. 
Mok,sa or freedom is that state in which karma will not be able 
to cripple you — says the Indian philosopher. 

I have already referred to the existence of the element of free- 
dom of choice in the karma theory. Not everything has been 
totally determined or fixed by our previous karma y or to use a 
more neutral terminology, by our background. Alternative courses 
of action are possible and open to mankind.^ Otherwise, the 

II wish to refer to the dispute between kriydvdda and a-kriyOvSda that was 
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Buddha’s teaching about the way to Nirvana or iSahkata’s pres- 
cription about the way to moksa would have been pointless. 
The whole moksa-sdstra would be an uncalled for endeavour. 

This ‘freedom of choice* aspect of the karma theory is often 
more intriguing than it is usully supposed to be. Given a certain 
external situation and a set of internal dispositions and propen- 
sities, a man is generally believed to act predictably. This is what 
we often tacitly assume. But the situation becomes more interest- 
ing when our prediction proves to be wrong. That a man may 
act or react unpredictably under a' given situation, proves his 
freedom of choice among alternatives. And this freedom of 
choice also necessitates the moral responsibility for the choice 
made. 

Part of what is called sdmagri or ‘the totality of causal condi- 
tions* is determined, but part of it is not. And in this latter part 
man uses his discretion. But once he has made a decision about 
a particular course of action, he must reap his own harvest. 
There is no getting away from this moral obligation. Such a 
hypothesis about the moral causation and responsibility coupled 
with the metaphysical notion of pre-existence and po^-existence 
may not satisfy our modern mind, since this may not be the 
most reasonable explanation of the phenomena of diversities of 
our experience and inequalities of results. But it certainly tries 
to uphold the principle of justice and fairness of things, which 
we value even today. 

The difficulty consists not so much in maintaining the karma 
theory as in maintaining the samsdra hypothesis. The most 
disturbing factor is the fact that the gradual increase in the 
world population makes the whole samsdra hypothesis highly 
dubious.^ A satisfactory answer to the question of the increase 

prevalent among the Sramarias of ancient India. This was the bone of con- 
tention between the Ajivaka leader Makkhali GosSla on the one hand and 
the Buddha or the MahAvira on the other. The general slogan of the kriya^ 
vada was : although the present condition of a person is determined by his 
previous activities or karma ^ he is nevertheless FREE to choose between 
a life-style that would finally lead ton/rvdpa and a life-style that would not. 
Short of this assumption all the teachings for the practice of austerities, 
morality etc. would be pointless. 

^This objection is frequently raised in modern works dealing with sathsdra. 
For example, J.E. Sai\iana*s Dogma o/ Re-fiicar/ia/fon p. 81.20. For such 
inadequate answers see P.V. Kane, p. 1611. 
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of the world population under the scnhsara hypothesis seems to 
be impossible. Various answers that are usually given are too 
obviously inadequate to receive any comment,^ My job here is 
not to justify the sarhsara hypothesis. Note that the karma doc- 
trine is not the same as the sarhsara doctrine, although in Indian 
history one inevitably led to the other. My point here is to 
emphasize the moral principle which the karnfa doctrine tried to 
uphold in spite of opposing evidence. To get around such oppos- 
ing evidence the karma doctrine helped to develop the sarhsara 
doctrine as a supporting hypothesis. If, however, the same moral 
principle can be maintained without necessarily implying the 
samsara hypothesis (and at the same time without resorting to 
such hypotheses as the ‘will of God* or ‘the caprice of Nature*), 
then, I think, the new doctrine would be just as well acceptable 
to those who first proposed the karma doctrine almost two 
millenniums ago. 

While discussing the problems of ontology in the Indian context 
we have got irresistibly and inevitably involved in the discussion 
of certain broader issues, such as : what is life? what is the 
meaning (goal) of human life? and, what explanation, if any, can 
be given for our problems of life, sufferings, inequalities, and 
evils ? Whether or not, professional philosophers today (those 
who are interested in logic and ontology) should engage them- 
selves in a discussion about such broader issues, is however, 
another matter. 1 have only tried here to give an impressionistic 
account of the various ways in which Indian classical philosophers 
dealt with such questions. In the next chapter, however, I shall 
revert to logic and ontology, particularly to the relationship of 
Sanskrit grammatical theories v/ith the logical and ontological 
theories of classical India. 


rpor such answers one may again consult P. V, iCane, History of Dharmaia- 
stray Vol. V, Part 2, the chapter on Karma and Transmigration {punar- 

Janmay 



CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERACTION OF GRAMMAR 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


5.1 : The Doctrine of Karai^a 

The problems of Nyaya logic are intimately related to Sanskrit 
grammatical theories. The so-called ‘logical* (nydya) procedure 
includes analysis of language (words and sentences). *It is im- 
portant to see how grammatical issues influenced the arguments 
of the philosophers in classical India. Modem writers have 
sometimes used the term “logic” to designate the pram&fja- 
iSstra. What is aprumd/ia?The answer in brief is this. A Pramatta, 
as the etymology of the word indicates, is a Prama~karaifa, i.e. 
the instrumental cause of what is known as Premia. The sufiix 
*lyut’ has been used here in karatjavacya to designate instrument- 
ality. Thus, we come to another question. What is a Karapa? Or, 
to be more precise: what actually is this Kara^td or instrumen- 
tality by which a thing is designated as a Karapa of something? 

A Karapa from the point of view of Grammar is one 
of the Kdrakas or ‘cases’; and from the point of view of 
ontology, it is a special type of Karapa or cause. Thus Karap- 
atd is a Kdrakatvavydpyadharma (a property pervaded by the 
generic property Kdrakatva) and also a Kdrapatvavyapyadharma 
(a property pervaded by the generic property KaraiiuUva). By 
Kdrakatva, the grammarians understand certain relations that 
the nouns have with the verb in a sentence. Generally, as many 
as six relations or connectors of nouns to the verb are expressed 
in a sentence. These six specific relations or connectors are 
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grouped under the generic name, Karaka. One cannot exactly 
say that these six relations exhaust the list of ail the possible 
relations of nouns to a verb in a sentence. It is safe to say that 
Karaka is a technical name given to these six specific relations 
almost arbitrarily chosen. Kuranct as a Kdtakct is directly related 
to a verb. And as a Kdrarta or cause it refers to some non- 
eternal entity which is called a ^Kdrya" the effect or result of a 
complex of causes. There are causal conditions to produce an 
effect or event, but not all causal conditions are Karana. Nyflya 
believes in the plurality of causes, but only one of such causes 
would be a /rnrnpn. Let us take some concrete illustration of a 
Karai^a. We use sentences like *^*kt4thdrenachinattV*i^^llo is cutting 
a tree with an axe”), taking the axe as the instrumental cause 
and, therefore, adding instrumental case-ending to it to express 
the instrumental sense. In English, prepositions like “with” or 
“by” arc generally used to denote the instrumental sense. 

Thus, the axe is regarded as atypical example of a Karaoa with 
reference to the relevant event e.g., felling of a tree. As a product, 
this event is a result of a complex of causes. But of those so- 
called causes the axe enjoys a special position by virtue of which 
it is regarded as a karana^ and not simply a kdraria. A Karana 
has, thus, been defined as the asadhdr ana Kara or the unique 
or uncommon cause. But wherein lies its uniqueness or uncom- 
monness? To be precise, what is the actual position of the axe 
in relation to the effect? In what relation does it stand to the 
felling of the tree? Enquiry into this line, I think, will reveal 
the true nature of a karana. 

That a karana is a karaka par excellence, or more clearly, a 
karaka par excellence, is unanimously accepted by almost all 
scholars. But regarding the true character of this excellence or 
supremacy of karapa over other causes, opinions vary. One 
school of thought (propounded, perhaps, by Uddyotakara first 
and then expounded by other scholars), assuming kararia as the 
most efficient of all causal conditions, defines it as that cause 
which is immediately connected with the effect or Phala {Phalo* 
padhdyakatn kdrariani)^ The most efficient cause, according to 
them, is the most effective cause, i.e. to say, that which finally 
precedes the effect. Thus, a karaka, in this view, is the final 
ijccuramci) cause, a cause which finally produces the effect. To be 
more precise, a karai?a is that cause which is distinguished from 
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ail Other causes that are not immediately connected with the 
effect (Phaldyogavyavacchima-kdroj^am). It follows that a kara^a 
is such that, it being present, the result must necessarily and 
immediately follow (kararianicatatyasmin-sati kriyd bhavatyevay 
To take for example, in the case of felling a tree, the effective 
contact between the axe and the tree will be the final cause and, 
hence, it is a kararia in this view. For this particular type of 
contact (yijdtlya samyoga) causes the event itself without waiting 
for other conditions. Similarly, in thepase of a visual perception, 
the final sense-object contact is regarded as the kararta. 

This view takes the kara^a to be the chief cause. There is, 
however, one difficulty connected with this view. In popular 
language, we take the axe as the kararta in felling a tree, and the eye 
as Xhsikarana of visual perception. According to this view, the axe 
or eye cannot be the karana as they are not the most immediate 
cause. In logical analysis we see that it is the axe*s peculiar con- 
tact with the tree that finally causes its felling, and the sense-object 
contact that finally reveals an object of visual perception. Scholars 
subscribing to this view may come forward to meet this objection 
with a modified definition of kararia. It is that which dhuses the 
action denoted by the verb, but not through the operation 
(vydpdrd) belonging to a case {kdrakd) other than itself {svabhin- 
na).^ Thus, neither the agent (cutter) nor the object (tree) causes 
the action directly in this specified sense. The cutter does so 
only by making the axe function well, while the tree by making 
the function of the axe possible (because without the tree, the 
axe cannot function upon it). Only the axe has been directly 
(i.e., through its own operation) the cause of the felling of trees 
and not through any other means. So it is a karana and, thus, 
the popular usages are justified. 

A flaw in this argument is not far to seek. The axe cannot be 
the karana^ according to the above definition. 

A relation is conditioned all alike by both the relata. The 
vijdtfya contact between the axe and the tree is a relation (a 
connector) which is also regarded as the operation (yydpdra) 
under the present context and, hence, is necessarily conditioned 
by the tree also. Thus, the axe becomes the cause through the 

'^Nydyakoia, p. 149. 

*Kdraka-Cakra., Bhavflnanda p.40 
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medium of the operation (vyapdra) belonging to aJtdrdfca(e.g., the 
tree) other than itself. Such a definition of kara^a and along 
with it the attempt to include axe, eye, etc. (popular examples 
of kora^ct) under such definition would be baffled, since, accord- 
ing to this view, the most immediate cause immediately preceding 
the action is regarded as a kara^a. In popular usage, the axe is 
regarded as kara^a in a merely secondary sense, the primary 
sense of kcuratj^a being the final cause {kufhdrddau karcifjtapcidafn 
gau^ani)} 

The other school of thought (almost generally accepted by 
the Navya-naiyayikas) overcomes the said difficulty by interpret- 
ing the notion of excellence or asddhdranatva or uniqueness over 
other causes in a slightly different way. Karana is that operating 
cause whose operation is directly effective, that is to say, im- 
mediately connected with the effect or Phala. 

Phaldyogavyavacchinnavydpdravat kdranaivattp , — Operation or 
vyapdra is technically defined as that which produces the final 
product, itself being produced by the operator or vydpdrin \n its 
turn (cf., tajjanyatve sad tajjanya-jcmakatvam). It follows that 
/caratfa causes the effect through its own operation or vyapdra^ 
which intervenes between the effect and its karana. Thus there is 
no difficulty with the axe or the eye to be called Karana in popular 
language. The axe is vydpdravat^ its phalopadfidyaka^vydpdra or 
directly effective operation being the vijatiya contact between the 
axe and the tree, and the eye is so, its contact with the object being 
its vyapdra. Thus, well-known examples of karana arc justified, 
according to the present definition, while, according to the pre- 
vious definition, the last cause (which is generally viewed as 
vyapdra in present definition) is the karana purely in its technical 
sense. 

These two different theories are equally predominant among 
the scholars. The reason for their difference lies chiefly in their 
respective ideas of the excellence or efficiency {prddhdnya or 
atisaya) of karana as a cause. One tries to justify the popular 
examples of karai^a like an axe, while the oiher neglects popular 
usage as a mere grammatical convention. There is another view, 
hinted at by Jayanta Bhatta and others, which asserts that it is 


^Kdraka^Cdkra p. 42. 
tibid., p. 42. 
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fhe SSnmgri (the sum total of all causal conditions) which 
should be regarded as the karatfa. No other causal condition, 
but fhe ‘whole cause’ or Samagrt deserves to be considered 
as the chief cause or the supreme cause. The samagrt being 
present, the product must follow. It follows from the very 
conception of Samagrt. Samagrt, therefore, is the karatfa, 
if karatfa be viewed as the chief cause. This view, of course, 
involves certian logical difficulties regarding the exact nature of 
the SSmagrt. These have been pointefd out by the Jain writer 
Prabhacandra (in his PrameycJcamalamartatf^). Other writers 
of Nyaya-Vai§e$ika school do not pay much attention to 
this view of Jayanta, which proves that it does not find favour 
with them. It is clear that, according to this view, we are to 
conceive of an ‘ideal cause’ composed of all the causal conditions 
— positive or negative, remote or proximate — which may reason- 
ably be called ‘a cause’. Whether the notion of karatfa can de 
jure be applicable to this, is another matter. 

One thing is clear. The notion of karatfa has been taken from 
grammar, which in turn follows the usages of the language. And 
usages roughly crystallize the idea behind them. In logical ana- 
lysis, the ‘final cause argument' may be thought of as the best 
one and ‘ihe Samagrt argument' may also gain some strength 
from an ideal viewpoint. But ‘the Vyaparavat argument' or ‘the 
axe argument' stands, in our opinion, certian crucial tests. The 
well known instances of karatfa are generally classed under 
the Nimitta-kdratfa or ‘efficient cause’. (They can best be known 
as ‘extrinsic and efficient’.) Their importance in the production 
of an effect should not be underestimated. 

Let us consider certain typical cases of karyas that generally 
require a karatfa. Karyas are technically defined as the absentee 
of a prior absence ipragabhdvapratiyogin) and, as such, they are 
either some substance or dravya (cf., pot), or some quality or 
gutia (cf.,yndno or cognition), or some activity (cf., throwing a 
stone) when positively considered and a negation or destruction, 
i.e., posterior absence of a pot (jghatadhyamSd) when negatively 
considered. Take the case of a karya-dravya, i.e., a pot. Its 
material cause [samavSyi-kSratfd) and along with it the so-called 
non-inherent causes (asamavayi-karatfd) must be there be- 
cause the pot is a material substance. (See § 4.2 for asamavayi 
kOrana.y For its production again some sort of activity should 
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be generated in its materials producing their final conjunction 
{Srambhaka-sarhyoga), which implies that a willing agent {who 
is a nimittdkSraifa) must be there to effect the starting push to 
these materials which are intrinsically without motion. (For our 
present discussion we leave aside the general nimittakarafiias like 
adfsto, God’s will, etc.). All these follow from the general nature 
of the case under consideration, but they are not always sufil- 
cient for the production of the effect. What more is wanting? 
There must be tbekaraija along with its operation. What I intend 


to stress upon is this: the very notion of production of a dravya, 
say X, necessarily implies that there must be material along with 
its qualities as well as a producer, but that instruments like a rod, 
threads, etc. along with their operations should not necessarily 
be there. But without them the particular production will not 
follow. Therein lies the causal efficiency of instrumenUlike a rod, 
etc. which are called the karanas. Similarly, in case of perceptual 
knowledge, a knower must be there (for knowledge as a quality 
must need the substance to inhere into) and so also the object 


(for knowledge is always related to an object, and without a 
reference to an object, knowledge is meaningless). But is that 
all? No. What more is wanting is the sense-organ — the karafia 
(even manas may be included here). In the same way comes the 
utility of the hand as an instrument in throwing a stone. Now 

the case ofgAa/ad/»vamjra, the destruction of a pot by a rod, is 

also easy enough to explain. Destruction is necessarily related to 
its Pratiyogin or the absentee, (i,e. the pot), without which it is 
meaningless. So the presence of the pot, a nimitlakaraifa, is ex- 
plained. Again, the notion of ‘destruction’ implies an actmty 
ikriya) generated into the parts of the pot resulting in their final 
^junction {yibhagd)hy destroying their ultimate 
conjunction (arainbhaka-samyoga). This activity nwds a 
active agent as before. But what more is needed? The instrument 
rod has also to be utilized, and, thus, deserves the 
karana. This is the asadharoffatm of a karatfO, A karaifa is 


a karana par excellence, ^ ^ 

A popular illustration from ordinary life, by a distant analogy, 
may, to a certain extent at least, clarify my foregoing ^gurnen^ 
Suppose, Mr. Q, who was ill, gets well now and hn^ four 
perMns(Mr.A.B,C, D) respomible for 
health. They are to be thanked. Mr. A happens to be his father 
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who calls the doctor, Mr. B happens to be his servant who prepares 
the medicine, Mr. C is the brother who administers the medicine, 
and Mr. D, the Doctor. While going to thank them he finds the 
first 3 related to him in some way or other. Their relations per- 
suaded them to do their respective duties. But Mr. D, not related 
to him, comes from outside. Thus, he is the proper man to get 
thanks. So also our kararui gets thanks. This may not hold under 
close scrutiny, but this is how our pre-philosophical intuition 
singles out one particular item from the ‘causal complex’ and 
gives it a preferential treatment. 

§ S. 2 : Substance and Qualilty in Sanskrit Grammatical 

Theory 

Credit goes to the Indian grammarians, particularly to Bhartr- 
hari, for emphasizing the theoretical indivisibility of a sentence 
as an expression of thought.^ The modern linguist realizes that 
sentences are initially learned as wholes, although at a later 
stage we build up new sentences almost unconsciously from the 
learned parts by analogical substitutions and combinations. 
Although Bbartrhari, the great grammarian-philosopher of 
c. fifth century A.D., appreciated the primacy of the sentence, he 
recognized, nevertheless, the pragmatic value of the concept 
of word and word-meaning (padartha) as an aid to the analytical 
method in grammar and philosophy. Padartha ‘word-meaning’ 
is also used in Sanskrit, perhaps, with a shift of emphasis, to 
mean philosophical categories such as substance (dravya) and 
quality {gupa). Thus, it is that Bhartrhari discussed the nature of 
certain philosophical categories and their possible relevance to 
the grammatical theories of the Papinian school. 

It has been suggested by some scholars that the system of 
VaiSesika categories of substance, quality and action was much 
influenced by the grammatical categories of the Sanskrit language. 
Thus, it will be instructive to see how the ancient Indian gram- 
marians defined the so-called categories of substance and qua- 
lity. We shall also consider how Bhartrhari gleaned philosophical 

^See John Brough, “Some Indian Theories of Meaning’*, Transactions of the 
Phihb^ical Society (Oxford) 1953, pp. 164 167. See also Oaurinath Sastri; 
The Philosophy of Word and Meaning (Calcutta) 1959, p. 83ff. 
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materials from different portions of Patafijairs MahSbhS^ya and 
tried to incorporate them into his system. 

Bhartrhari expounded his theory of iSabdadvaita, the philos* 
ophy of transcendental reality, in the first book (kdrifld) of his 
V^yapadlya. In the second book {karida), he examined the 
notion of empirical reality, by which he meant the notion of 
words and sentences. In the first chapter of the third book (katjifd)' 
he restated his position as follows ; Just as the padavadins (those 
who regard the word as the primary indivisible unit) consider 
word-constituents, such as roots and suffixes, to be mere fic- 
titious abstractions from words, so also the vdkyavadins (those 
who regard the sentence as the indivisible unit) consider words 
to be ima ginar y abstractions from the sentence.* What holds at 
the syntactic level also holds at the semantic level. Thus, in the 
beginning of the fourth chapter of the third book (kdn^), Bhartr- 
hari rephrases his theory as follows : For the grammarians (i.e., 
for the vdkyavadins), the word-meanings are fictitious con- 
structions from the sentence-meanings (which are to be regarded 
as wholes), just as for the padavadins (the Mimamsakasl), the 
meanings of roots and suffixes are mere abstractions from the 
indivisible word-meanings. The sentence-meaning, according to 


Bhartrhari, is an indivisible .va/«r/V— one whole cognitive content 
—from which different word-meanings— also called ontological 
categories — are abstracted by imaginative consti uction. 

Our main concern here is with the two principal categories, 
viz., dravya ‘substance’ and guna ‘quality’, and their claim to 
be regarded as paddrtha ‘word-meaning’. This will obviously be 
related to our discussion in th-* previous chapter, particular y 
§ § 4.1, 4.3. Incidentally, the term dravya ‘substance’ in Bhart^ 
hari’s system has a very special metaphysical sense— a sense with 
which we will not be concerned here. Bhartrhari discusses tins 
metaphysical sense of dravya ‘substance’ in the second clvapter 
ofthethirdbookofhis Vdkyapadiya. AsHclaraja, commenting on 
the third book, points out, the :?rm dravya ‘substance is used in 
two senses : (a) the ultimate reality or the ultimate substance 


iThe third book is usually called Frakirnaka. Whether this formed a 
threi books are sometimes referred to as Tn-kandf. 
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paramdrthika^ravya and (b) the empirical substance — sarfivyava- 
harika-dravya^ The ultimate substance is imperishable and is 
identical with what is called dtman.^ The notion of empirical 
substance has been discussed by Bhartrhari in the fourth chapter 
of the third book (kd^^). It is this notion of substance that 
can be contrasted with the idea of ‘empirical’ quality discussed 
in the next, i.e., fifth chapter. And it is this notion of substance 
which the grammarian Vyadi (mentioned by Katyayana) believed 
to constitute the primary meaning < of words. In the present 
section we will be concerned with this notion of substance. 

Papini (c. B.C. 400-300) implicitly made use of certain onto- 
logical categories, such as substance and quality, while he was 
developing his grammatical system.^ Bhartrhari indicates that 
the nature of these categories can be inferred from an analysis 
of Patiini’s grammatical rules. The commentator Helaraja adds 
that the rule prescribing ekaiesa (Pdnini-sutra 1.2.64) implies 
the following notion of substance : A substance is that which 
is to be distinguished from other substances by using suitable 
words referring to them. This is a very significant statement. Let 
us examine it briefly. 

Ekaiesa is a grammatical operation of the Sanskrit language 
by which two or more words (having identical phoneme sequen- 
ces) referring to two or more objects or substances are (omitted 
and) reduced to one word (with dual or plural inflections as the 
case may be) . By extension, the operation ekasesa is also 
made to cover the cases of homonyms (identical phoneme 
sequences having different meanings) and many other cases.^ For 

'^*’*‘dravyarfi ca dvividham pdramarthikam samvyavahdrikam ca / tatra dvittyam 
bhedya-bhedaka-prastdvena gupa-samuddeJe vaksyati vastupalakm^myatre- 
tyddindl anena ca dravye^a vyddi-dariane sarve sabdd dravydbhidhdyino 
bhavantV' — Hel&r&ja's commentary on Vdkyapadiya. Benares (Benares 
Sanskrit Sesies (1905) , p. 85. 

^Vdkyapadiya f Book III, chap. 11, verse 1. 

3The two terms dravya and gupa have, in fact, been used in various senses 
on different occasions in PSpini's system of grammar. But setting aside 
the controversies, we can say that what we will be discussing here are the 
chief senses of these two terms. 

^Thus, for example, we have ekaiesa in words like pdddfy (which combines 
three different pdda words used in three different senses, foot, quarter of 
a verse and one quarter in general) as well as in words like pitarau 
‘parents’ (which combines pitf and tnatr by the special rule of Pftpini 
'“pUd mdtrd** 1.2.70). 
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our purpose, it is important to note that tite prescription of 
ekaiefa by Papini was motivated by the idea that normally 
we should utter or use words separately in order to refer to 
separate individuals or objects. In other words, nominal words 
should be treated as proper names or singular terms referr- 
ing to one individual or substance at u lime. Thus, a single 
utterance of vrkfa ‘tree’ refers to a particular tree, and another 
utterance of vrkfa ‘tree’ refers to another tree, and a third 
utterance to a third. Now, tree 1, tree 2 and tree 3 are all different 
individuals as far as their substance is concerned. To put it more 


forcibly, we may define the word X referring to A and the word 
X referring to B as ‘one word’ X only for our practical con- 
venience, but we should not forget that they are, in fact, two 
different tokens referring to two distinct entities. This is the con- 
clusion to be derived from Papini’s rule 1.2.64 prescribing 


ekaiesa. The philosophical implication of this linguistic theory 
is, according to Hclaraja, that the substance of an individual 
object, say, a tree, is that which is distinguishable through our 
use of the word ‘tree’ and in the absence of the ekaiefa opera- 
tion people are expected to use two or more “tree ’ words to 
express the individual substances of two or more trees. 

The general concept of quality was assumed by Katyayana 
(c. B.c. 300-200) when he explained the rule 5.1.1 19 of Papini. 
He said that suffixes like‘-/ua’ and ‘-fd’ are expressive of quality. 
Hence, according to Katyayana, if T is a quality which isiwsscs- 
sed by a substance A and if because of A's possession of Y, A 
is expressed by the word ‘JT’, then the word ‘X-tva’ of 
(comparable to ‘JT-ness’ in English) will denote the quality T. 
This statement, according to Heiaraja, presupposes the dehpition 
of quality as that which is dependent on some substance or 


other as its substratum. 

Bhartrhari proceeds to define the notion o ’ 

follows SubLnee is that which is referred to by 
words like ‘that’ and ‘this’ and v hich is P^fP^rted to ^ dis- 
tinguished by virtue of its being expressed by some nanie or 
otl^.* Heiaraja makes the following comments on this verse of 


I'yasyagwasya bhavaddtavye iabdaniveias tad-abhidhane tva-tahu" KAtya- 

yana under sOtra 5.1.119. 
tVSkyivaaya, Book III, chap. IV, verse 3. 
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Bhartrhari. There arc two types of pronouns. Some pronouns 
like ‘everything’, ‘something’, ‘this’ and ‘that’ range over our 
whole ontology (cf. vastumdtrdbhidhdyinab)- Other pronouns like 
‘another’ and ‘other than’ are used in a comparative sense. Of 
these two groups, those belonging to the first are, according to 
Bhartrhari, the basic media of reference to substances.^ For 
example, ‘this’ refers to a substance which is presented to our perce- 
ptual field, and ‘that’ refers to something which is absent from our 
perceptual field but whose existence^^n presumably be proved by 
some other means of knowledge (prflmawdw/arfl). Thus, ‘this’ and 
‘that* range, in fact, over the whole domain of entities, i.e., subs- 
tances, either perceived or un perceived. It is contended that the 
nature of each entity, i.e., each substance, is so peculiar and speci- 
fic that we cannot expect to arrive at any general characteristic 
possessed by all of them except that they are pronominal objects 
of reference (of the pronouns of our language). Helaraja goes on 
to quote Yaska, the author of Nirukta (c. B.C. 400), in order to 
support this definition of substance by Bhartrhari.® 

The above definition of substance is based on a rather complex 
notion, the relation of reference. But Bhartrhari approaches the 
problem of defining substance also from a commonsense point 
of view much in the same manner as Patanjali did in his Mahd- 
bhd^ya. Substance is regarded in this view as a relative concept 
being dependent upon our concept of quality (gww^). A substance 
is that which is bhedya ‘purported to be distinguished’, and a 
quality is the bhedaka, i.e., that which distinguishes the substance. 

Patanjali, under Pdnini-sutva 5.1.1 19, develops the concept of 
substance and quality in the following manner. By quality, Patan- 
jali means primarily the sensory qualities like sound, taste, 
colour, touch and smell. Substance, according to him, is some- 

^We can get an important philosophical insight from this remark of 
Bhartrhari. Any entity will be called a substance in this system. To be a 
substance means, according to Bhartrhari, to be in the range of reference 
of a pronoun. Compaie this with the remark of a modem western philos- 
opher, W.V. Quine. “To be assumed as an entity is. purely and simply, to 
be reckoned as the value of a variable. In terms of the categories of 
traditional grammar, this amounts roughly to saying that to be is to be in 
the range of reference of a pronoun.” From a logical point of yiew (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) 1961, p. 13. 

^**etad eva nirakta-kdrepdpy uktam, ata iti yat pratfyate tad dravyam itt — 

Helftrftja’s commentary, p. 141-42. 
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thing dififerent from these qualities. It may be objected that we 
do not experience anything over and above these sensory quali- 
ties. If, for example, we cut an animal (that is. a so-called sub- 
stance} into a million pieces it may be contended that we do not 
find or experience anything, apart from these sensory qualities. 
Thus, the concept of substance as something different from 
quality is merely a linguistic myth. Patanjali answers this objection 
by saying that substance is not only something which we can 
perceive, but also something of which we can prove the existence 
through inference. The kind of inference Patahjali uses to 
prove the existence of substance is called sarndnyatodr^fa^ in 
the- terminology of ancient Indian logic. ^ Briefly we can describe 
this type of inference as a method by which we come to know 
of the existence of an unperceived object or event through parity 
of reasoning and analogy. Thus, the growth and decay of trees 
and plants arc inferable from the gradual changes in their sizes, 
i.e., expansion and contraction of their bodies. A better example 
would be the inference of the movement of the sun, stars and 
planets. The movement of the heavenly bodies is not visually 
perceptible. But, by observing their positions and displacements 
at differnt times, we can infer their movement. The analogy 
which works behind this inference is this : we do see that the 
displacement and different positions of human bodies or earth- 
ly bodies result from their movements and we believe that the 
same law must hold good in the case of heavenly bodies,* In or- 
der to infer the existence of substance, Patanjali recommends us 
to proceed as follows If one takes an iron bar and a cotton- 
wool pad of identical size and sliape, and weighs them, one sees 

^Nyayasutra 1.1.5 mentions three types of inference : purvavat, iefavat and 
&dmdnyato-dr§ia. Opinions vary regarding the exact significance of this 
classification See £ 1.4 above. 

sAstronomy tells us that the sun and the stars arc stationary objects. 
But here we are concerned with the commonplace inference of motion. 
We may substitute motion in thi'* context by 'apparent motion . 
In the case of planets such substitution is not even necessary. Another 
word of caution comes from Nftge^a. Here we have to neglect the philoso- 
phical view according to which all types of motion lie beyond the scope 
of sense perception. 

•Kaiyata comments here that although substance is perceptible according to 
some philosophers, Patafijali is assuming the position of those Who would 
deny the perceptibility of substance. 
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that the weight of the one is quite different from that of the 
other. What accounts for this difference in weight should be 
called substance. In other words, iron and cotton are two different 
substances which have different weights. We can distinguish 
between the substance of one object and the substance of another 
object also with reference to other properties. Thus, one object, 
viz. a sword will cut our body if it touches it, while another 
object, viz. a cotton garment, does not behave in the same way 
under similar conditions. This diffesfence in behaviour should be 
ascribed to their difference as substance. Some object (say, a 
hammer) can break a body by a single stroke, while another 
object (say, cotton string) cannot break it even after a second or 
third stroke. Such differences are also to be ascribed to their 
differences as substance. 

The above argument for the existence of substance has many 
flaws. It may be asked why the difference in behaviour or even 
in properties should be ascribed to the substance-hood of the 
objects. It is equally tenable that only sensory qualities or other 
qualities of objects are responsible for their different behaviour 
under similar conditions. Perhaps, what Patahjali nffeant by sub- 
stance here is what is called svabhava ‘own nature" or inherent 
nature of objects — something which is unique to each object and 
consequently accounts for its peculiarities. Later commentators 
like Kaiyata were deeply influenced by the VaiSe^ika notion of 
substance and hence tried to explain this passage of the Maha- 
bha^ya by following the VaiSesika definition of substance as a 
substratum of quality.^ 

Patanjali"s second attempt to define substance can be stated 
as follows : Substance is the unchanging state of objects. Quali- 
ties emerge and disappear in order to make room for new quali- 
ties. What stays permanent amid all changes is what is called 
substance. It is the /a//vnor ‘essence" of an entity. Thus, a mango 
fruit becomes green at one time and yellow or red at another 
time, but it still remains the same mango or, art least, we call it 
‘the same mango’. What remains unchanged is the mango-sub- 
stance. This seems to be a more sophisticated attempt to esta- 
blish substance as the permanent core of things. We have already 
discussed this notion of substance’ in § 4. 1, 4.3. 

iSee Kaiyata*s Mah&bhafya^pradtpa^ commentary on Patafijali’s VyUkarav^i- 

mah&bha^ya (Ounikul Jhaijar, Haryana, India) 1963, vol. IV, p. 87. 
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The third attempt of Patahjali to define substance is, perhaps, 
more successful. A substances is a bundle of qualities, an integ- 
ration of qualities.^ The implication is that the integrated whole 
or the ‘bundle’ should be conceived as different from the con- 
stituent parts. This is, thus, consistent with the original assertion 
of Patanjali that substance is something different from quality. 
NageSa quotes from Yogabhasya^ where Patanjali is cited as 
holding the view that substance is merely a collection of quali- 
ties.* It may sound like a philosophical mystification to assert 
that a collection is different from its collected elements, but it is 
also undeniable that each clement, taken individually, is not 
what a collection is meant to be. We should also note that the 
Vai^esika notion of substance is slightly different from that of 
Patanjali. In the Vai^e^ika system of categories, qualities, actions 
and even generic properties (universals) are supposed to be 
occurrent in substance, and the substance is said to be the sub- 
stratum of all these properties. Not only that, but these proper- 
ties are also tied to the substance by a real relation which is 
called the relation of inherence (samavaya). Thus, what is called 
‘substance’ in the VaiSe^ika school is not a ‘bundle’ or collection 
but a systematic whole having a theoretical structure of its own. 
It is a real entity, and exhypothesi not dependent upon qualities 
etc. Rather, qualities etc, are said to be dependent upon sub- 
stance for their existence. But, according to Patahjali’s theory, 
one may say that the notion of quality is primary. A collection 
depends upon the collected elements, and hence a substance, 
being a bundle of qualities, depends upon the latter. As far as 
I can see, Kaiyata in his commentary has missed this subtle 
distinction between the Vaisesika concept of substance and Patan- 

iCf. **anvarham khatvapi niryacanam—gti^samdravo dravyam itC* — Pataft- 
jaXi under Pd^ini-sutra 5. \.l\9. Also : *^gum’Sanmddyo dravyam** — Patafl- 
jali under Pdjminisutra 4.1.3. 

*There is a striking similarity between Pata^ali's definition of substance 
and the Saipkhya-Yoga idea ofsubstaivce Sec MallavadPs remark in his 
Dvddaidram Nayacakram (ed : Muni Jambuvijaya, Bhavnagar, India) 
1966, p. 303. This point is also relevant to the problem of identity of the 
two PataQjalis, the author of Mahdbhdfya and the author of Yoga-s&tra. 
Sec Surendranath Dasgupta : A History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge) 
1963, vol. I, p. 231-233. For a brief survey of the controversy over the 
identity of two Patafijalis, see P.V. Kane : History of Dharmasastra 
(Poona, India) 1962, vol. V, Part H, pp. 1395-99. 
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jali’s notion of substance^ and consequently, he has explained 
Pataf&jali as expounding theVaiSe^ika notion of substance. It may 
also be noted that Patanjali wrote his Mahabhasya at a time when 
theVaiSesika theories were as yet on the threshold of strict syste- 
matization. For this reason, care should be taken not to ascribe 
too much of VaiSesika thought to Patafijali’s writing. 

Bhartrhari conceived substance as something dependent upon 
the notion of quality. Substance is what is purported to be dis- 
tinguished, and quality is the distin^isher. On the authority of 
Helaraja, we may say that this exposition of the notion of sub- 
stance was in accordance with the philosophical view of Vyadi 
(the grammarian first mentioned by Katyayana). Vyadi held that 
words primarily refer to dravya (substance or individual essence) 
whereas Vajapyayana (another grammarian also first mentioned 
by Katyayana) held that words refer to universal concepts. These 
two apparently opposing views were much discussed by the 
ancient Indian grammarians and philosophers.^ Patanjali elabora- 
tely discussed this controversy under Pamni-sutra 1.2.64. In his 
conciliatory remarks, Patanjali notes that the mejining of a 
word has both aspects; it has a universal aspect, a descrip- 
tive feature, an adjectival or attributive^ aspect, and it has a 
particular aspect, a substantial aspect or a location. Thus, while 
Vajapyayana tends to emphasize the first aspect, Vya^i tends to 
emphasize the second.^ 

The concept of substance, as expounded by Bhartrhari, is 
much wider. In fact, anything that is expressible by a noun or a 
substantive becomes a substance under his theory. Thus, if we 

^See M. Hiriyanna, “Vya<J* and Vajapyayana**, Indian Historical Quarterly 
(Calcutta) 1938, vol. 14, pp. 261flF. Sec also Gaurinath Sastri : The Philo- 
Sophy of word and Meaning (Calcutta) 1959, chap. VII, pp. 136-71. 
tCutjui ‘attribute* or ‘quality* includes, in a broader sense, akrti ‘universal*. 
Compare Kaiyafa’s remark on Mahabhasya under Pdtsini-sutra 2.1.1: 
**kecid acaryd dravyarp padartharp pratipanndh, kecid dkrtim! gupa-iabden- 
apy dkrtir ttcyate / yathd yasyagupasya bhavdd itV * — vol. II, p. 540. See 
also Hel&r&ja's remark: ^'jdter api pdratantrydd dravye samavdydd gupatvam 
uktanC ^ — Comm, on Vdkyapadlya, Book III, chap. V (Benaies) 1905, 
p. 145. 

•Compare Mahdbhdsya under Fdpini-siitra 1.2.64: ^*ubhayor ubhayam paddr- 
tha^ kasyacit tu kirpeit pradhdnabhutarp kirpeid gupabhutam / akrti-paddr- 
thikasya dkrtih pradhdnabhutd^ dravyarp gupabhutam / dravya-paddrthikasya 
dravyatp pradhdnabhutam dkrtir gupabhutaf * — (Gurukul Jhajjar, Haryana, 
India) 1963, vol. 11, p. 156. 
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use a substantive word to express a universal concept ora 
generic property (jati\ we should regard such a universal concept 
as a substance (dravyd) inasmuch as it is intended to be distingui- 
shed by our use of the word.^ Even the verbs may be supposed 
to express some universal or other, and by nominalization they 
can easily be shown to refer to a substance^ in this extended 
sense of the term. Thus, ‘cooking* would refer to the fact of 
cooking and ‘walking’ to the fact of walking as long as the spea- 
ker intends to distinguish the act of cooking from the act of 
walking. And in this sense, the fact of cooking becomes a dravya 
‘substance’ since it is purported to be distinguished (phedyd). 

In verse 1 of the fifth chapter of the third book {kandd)^ 
Bhartrhari proceeds to define guna ‘quality’ as a concept which 
is entirely dependent upon the concept of substance that we 
have just discussed. A quality is that which being intimately 
related (satfisargi) to a substance differentiates that substance 
by delimiting its scope. That a quality serves to differentiate is 
reflected in such expressions as ‘this is blue’ and ‘that is red’. 
The universal goiva (cow-ness or cow universal) is considered 
to be a quality, since it distinguishes cow-individuals from other 
individuals. In fact, Bhartrhari rejects the rather technical 
Vai§esika notion of quality and accepts the popular idea ot a 
quality. In popular parlance, we conceive of a quality as sonie- 
thing dependent on another thing.* A quality becomes a quality 
only insofar as it differentiates a substance; it does not become 
a quality as far as we th''rk ‘"'f it as qualified by another quality, 
nor does it become a quality when it is expressed as such by 
hypostasis. This is the signifiennee of Bharirhari’s expression 
savydpdram as explained by Helaraja. (Compare : savyapdram 
avacchedakarupem pratlyamanam gunavyapadesyarn na rupdn- 

tarertetyarthah^ p. 145). . . • 

The above verse of Bhartrhari is quoted by Kaiyata in his 
Mahabha$ya-Pradtpa (a commentary on Patanjah’s Mahdbhasyd) 
under sutra 2 l.l.Nage^, in his sub-commentary called Uddyota, 
explains this verse in a slightly different way. He reads the first 
two words of the verse as one compound word yamsargi- 
bhedakant** and explains that a quality is that which differ- 


iSee HelariUa : -Jatyddir api ri^fyatvem ced vivakmbtada dravyam^^ 
Comm, on Vdkyapadtya, Book lO, chap. IV (Benar^) 1905, p. 
sSee Helfti8ja : **loke hi paratantro gupa ity ueyate itipraittir fyanf p. 192. 
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entiates its locus or substratum.^ *Savyaparam’ is explained by 
N&ge^ as follows ; A quality is such that it invariably represents 
its substratum and by presenting its substratum it enters into the 
domain of meaning of the word which expresses that quality. 
Alternatively* a quality is such that it invariably presents all the 
individuals delimited by that quality.^ There is* in fact* no 
fundamental diiTcrence between these two interpretations of 
quality. However Helaraja's interpretation seems to be a little 
more illuminating and useful. 

The grammarians appear to have a commonsense approach 
to the notion of quality. The nature of quality is to qualify other 
things. A problem arises when we try to explain Pdnini^sutra 
5.1.119 tasya bhdvas tva-talau. When the word iwA'/cj ‘white* 
means a white thing* the abstract suffix tva (comparable to 
English “-ness”) is added to this word to express the white colour* 
a quality. And when ‘white* {^§ukla') means white colour, 
a particular quality, the abstract suffix will be added to 
express white-universal, a generic property, whiteness. But when 
‘white’ (‘ii/fr/n’) means white-universal, the addition of the 
abstract suffix tva is grammatically permissible, th<9ugh it would 
only refer back to the same meaning, viz., white-universal. 
Similarly, when a proper name, say, ^Dittha^ (a proper name), 
is learnt for the first time, the addition of the abstract suffix is 
grammatically permissible. But. semantically it will behave as a 
personal name and w'ill not express any quality* because no 
quality of the individual called ^Ditthd* has been learnt.® How- 
ever, when one becomes familiar witli the character and actions 
of the individual called Dittha^ one singles out his ‘essential’ 
quality. And then, the addition of the abstract suffix will express 
that essential quality. Furthermore* if somebody is described as 
vaktr ‘speaker’, the implied sense of the word will be the quality 
of speaking, and the addition of the abstract suffix ‘rva’ to it 
will express this implied sense. Sometimes* a certain relation is 
expressed by the abstract suffix and hence becomes a quality 
under this theory. Thus* the impUed sense of the expression 


iSee N&gcia*s Uddyota under Mahdbhdfya under sOtra 2.1.1. 
sSee Nfige^* ibid. 

sSee Helflr^a : “evam cftdyftyam tobda-pravrttau pitthfldinam api svarQpa 
eva bhftvapratyah.” p. 193. 
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raja-puru^a *royal officer* is the property of being related to the 
king and this property is what is expressed by the corresponding 
abstract term rdja-purufa-tva ‘royaJ-officer-ness*, We may change 
the example as follows : If something is called *the morning 
star*, the implied sense of this expression would be, as far as the 
Sanskrit grammarians are concerned, the star’s property of being 
related to morning time — a quality which will be expressed by 
the corresponding abstract expression. 

It is obvious that the Vai^esika notion of substance and quality 
is different from that of the grammarians. The Vaiscsika notions 
are more or less system-bound, whereas the grammarians* ap- 
proach is very empirical. Elsewhere I have indicated how the 
notion of substance and quality can be fruitfully used to formu- 
late Sanskrit philosophical semantics. It is probable, therefore, 
that while the grammarians were aiming at defining ’scinantic* 
categories, the Vaisesikas were concerned with 'ontology*. 1 shall 
discuss this point further in the last section, § 5.5. 


§ 5.3 : Grammatical Categoriks : A Navya-nyaya 
Appraisal 

The philosophical insight that can be drawn from the writings of 
the Sanskrit grammarians seems to be considerable. It behoves 
us, moderners, to critically examine and reconstruct their philo- 
sophy of language and meaning, or what I have called their 
philosophical semantics. Some detailed works have been done by 
Dr. Radhika Herzberger (in her Toronto dissertation) and A. 
Chakrabarti (in his Oxford dissertation). It is significant to note 
that the theories of the grammarians were not unnoticed by the 
Nyaya writers, although the latter disagreed with the former on 
many issues. In this section, I shall present briefly how a Navya- 
nyaya writer, through an analysis of the Sanskrit language, con- 
structs an alternative system of grammatical categories. 

Jagadl§a belonged to the sixteenth century. He wrote several 
commentaries, well-known Navya-nyaya texts and a short manual 
of logic called Tarkdmjtay His sub-commentary on Raghuaatha’s 
Tattvacintama^i-dldhiti was the most important of them all. This 


^D.C. Bhattacharya Is doubtful whether this book was origiiially written by 
Jagadi&a. See his Baiige Navya-nydya-carca, Calcutta, 1952, p. 168. 
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work is usually referred to by the scholars as JagadlStJ^ Jagadi^a 
wrote another important book* an original work called ^ahdor 
iaktiprakaSikd^ This book is also very popular among the tradi^ 
tional* orthodox scholars of India. The content of this book is 
of great interest to both the Naiyayikas (the logicians) and the 
Vaiyakaraoas (the grammarians). In traditional seminaries (tols 
or pathaSalas) of India, this book is often included in the syl- 
labuses of the degree in Nyaya and the degree in Vyakarapa. I 
shall give here an outline of the^ system of grammatical 
categories noted in this important book. 

In an Indian background, the close relationship between 
grammar and logic (vyakaratia and nyaya) has already been 
emphasized by me. 

A considerable portion of what is known as Navya-nyaya in 
India is concerned with what we may call the problems of 
‘logical grammar*. The task of this ‘logical grammar* istoclassify 
the significant parts of sentences and to discover rules which 
determine the notion of a ‘meaningful sentence*. Sabdaiaktipra- 
kdiikd is a book dealing with ‘logical grammar* in this sense. 
There may be some obvious limitations in our using ‘logical 
grammar’ as a method in philosophy. There is the further limita- 
tion of this book, since it is concerned only with the peculiarities 
of the Sanskrit language. For the Sanskritists, however, Nyaya 
offers an alternative approach to Sanskrit grammar and semantics. 
Besides, JagadTSa*s account contains much material which deals 
with what may be called the ‘univcrsals’ of language. 

Word {Jtabda) or language is another means through which wc 
obtain knowledge. It is different from both perception and in- 
ference, according to Nyaya. It is called sdbdabodha. We may 
call it the iinguistic’ or ‘verbal’ way of knowing. What we 
know from linguistic utterances must be, in some sense, connected 
with what is meant by such utterances. 

Jagadl^a offers a strong defence of the Nyaya theory that 
$abdabodha or our (hearers’) knowledge of the ‘meaning* of utter- 
ed sentences is derived from a source different from that of 
perception or inference. 

It is derived from our knowledge of the syntactically connected 

iChowkhamba Sanskrit Series 29. Benaras, 1906-1908. 

^Edited by Dhiindhiraj Sastri with two cominefit.iries, Kashi Sanskrit Series 
109, Benares, 1934. 
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words (sakQnkfa-Sabda\ Usually, perception and inference are 
regarded as the two main sources of our knowledge. 

The knowledge based upon authority can be reduced to some 
form of a disguised inference. The Navya-nyaya school, however, 
contends that when we listen to the utterance of a sentence and 
immediately understand what is meant (at least literally), we do 
not make any inference, nor do we perceive (through any ‘mental* 
eye) what is expressed by the sentence. Our knowledge about 
the ‘meaning* of a sentence is qualiiicative or propositional in 
the sense that one entity appears here as qualified by another. 
The meanings of individual words or word-components are 
distinct, and hence stand in an isolated glory. In a sentence- 
meaning on the other hand, they are modified in such a way as 
to appear as connected and organized in a determinate structure. 
Nyaya is, therefore, reluctant to accept the knowledge of this 
connected sentence-meaning as arising on the basis of the cogni- 
tion of some inferential mark (lihga). 

What takes place of the inferential mark (lihga) here is simply 
an uttered sentence : “The hill has fire.*’ The inferential know- 
ledge, to be sure, follows from a premiss called pardmaria, 
which may be of either forms, “the hill has smoke which is 
pervaded by Grc,’’ or “there is smoke, which is pervaded by fire, 
on the hill,” giving rise to cither forms of inferential knowledge- 
episode : “the hili has fire.” or “there is fire on the hill.’* The 
inferential situation itself cannot determine or regulate which 
form the resulting knowledge would take. These arc two different 
knowledge-episodes, for, they have two different structures, al- 
though their propositional content may mutually imply each 
other (and hence be equivalent). The uttered sentence, “the hill 
has fire” would, however, yield a knowledge-episode with a 
determinate structure. Hence, it is arguably distinct from ao 
inferential situation. 

Since our knowledge of the sentence-meaning is derived from 
what Nyaya calls meaningful words or significant word-compo- 
nents, Jagadi^a tries to define the concept of ‘significant word’ 
{sarthaka-iabda). A word is to be considered significant if it can 
generate in the hearer the cognition of what is meant only in 
collaboration with another syntactically related word. Jagadlia’s 
problem here is to distinguish the concept of ‘significant word* 
from the concept of ‘significant sentence’. A significant sentence 
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is, according to Nyaya, a cluster of syntactically connected words 
that have a combined meaning of which a part must be an in- 
flectional meaning.^ Thus, even an expression like “ghatam” is 
considered to be a sentence {vakya) because it may generate 
cognition of its meaning with the help of an inflectional 
meaning. But the stem *‘gAo/a-(*pot)’'” is a word because 
it cannot generate cognition of its meaning without being in 
collaboration with some inflection like (the accusative). 

Although the meaning of a sentence like “ghatara” is not lingu- 
istically complete, it can be said, from the Nyaya point of view, 
to be logically complete. Logically, a propositional cognition 
needs only a qualifier to qualify a qualificand. The said 
sentence, even when it is unaided by other words, may 
generate a cognition of the form 'karmatvam ghaftyam' (the 
accusative function belongs to the pot). In other words, the 
generated cognition will construe the pot (meaning of the stem) 
as the qualifier of the accusative relation (meaning of the inflec- 
tion). And thus, we have an 'atomic' but logically complete ‘pro- 
positional' cognition having a qualifier-qualificand structure. 
Jagadi^a further contends that even an incompatible comQpund- 
word like “sasa-visaua-(*rabbit-horn)” is a significant word, inas- 
much as it can generate a false cognition of the horns being 
related to some rabbit. (See also § S.5.) Since, only with the help 
of some inflection, will such a compound be usable in language, 
we cannot, however, call this compound-base a sentence. For 
the combined meaning will not have any inflectional meaning as 
its part. 

Jagadi^a classifies the significant word-components into three 
types : the inflectable word-base.’ or the lexical items (prakrti), 
inflections (pratyaya), and ine invariant words (nipdta). The 
prakrti or the inflectable word-bases like *'gha{a (•pot)” and 
‘‘co/-(*move)'’ enjoy some sort of primacy over the inflections 
(pratyaya) like “-s” (the nominative) and ‘‘-n" (the present 
singular indicative) in the sense that, in order to merge the 

lOn the notion of v^ya, see foliownix section § 5.4. 
iSince the English equivalent of a Sanskrit word-base will be indistinguish- 
able from that of Slanskrit inflected word, 1 shall mark the English equi- 
valents of Sanskrit word-bases with asterisks. ^ 

>To note one terminological quirk : a word-base is, in fact, a kind of won! 
or Sdrthaka-iabda. 
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‘meaning* of a word-base (viz., the object ‘pot* or the action 
moving) into the sentence-meaning, we need to have a decision 
{niScaya) of the actual word-base itself or 

being associated with some inflection. A word-base contributes 
its meaning to the sentence-meaning in an independent way, while 
an inflection contributes its meaning in a dependent way. An 
invariant word like “ca (’^and)*’ or “vd (*or)** also enjoys some 
independence in this matter. But there is another syntactic feature 
which distinguishes an invariant word from a word-base. 

Word-bases are of two types : nominal base or stem {ndma) 
and verbal base or root (dhatu). It is contended that a nominal 
base like ‘*gAa/a-(*pot)” or a verbal base like •Vfl/-C*'move)** can 
have an identity of reference with another word-base like 
“/if/a (*blue)** or *‘/Mr^/£/-(*slowly)” respectively. The implicit 
semantic principle is that the adjective and the adverb present 
or designate the same entity as is presented or designated by the 
noun and the verb they modify respectively. But an invariant 
word lacks this privilege. It is said that an invariant word can- 
not relate its meaning by identity-relation to the meaning of any 
other word-component in the sentence. 

A nominal base is also called prdtipadika. Jagadii^a resorts to 
some complicated device in order to mark off the difference 
between the concept of a nominal base and that of a verbal 
base. A nominal base needs the assistance of the nominative 
terminal inflection in order to generate a cognitive meaning with 
its own meaning as the chief qualificand (mukhya-vise^ya),^ A 
verbal base needs the assistance of an ‘agent’ inflection 
(resembling the English- “er”) in order to generate a cognitive 
meaning with its own meaning as the qualifler. 

Nominal bases are divided into four groups from the point 
of view of their semantic function. One is called ru(fha^ viz., 
the class of words that express only conventional meaning in a 
sentence. Word-bases like “gaw- (*cow)”, in the sentence ‘‘gisrur 
asti (there is a cow)”, fall under this class. The second group 
is called lak^aka. Words of this class convey metaphorical or 
secondary meaning in a sentence. Nominal bases like **gangd^ 
(■•Ganges)” in the sentence ^^gangdyd/p gho4ia^**(a village on the 
Ganges ; compare in English *‘Ncw Castlc-upon-Tync’*) fall in this 
class, because ^*gitngd** conventionally means a particular river, 

iScc The Nayya-nyaya doctrine of Negation, p. 15. 
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while ia this sentence the same word has to be interpreted as 
meaning the riverside. The third group is called yogaru4ha. 
Words of this class agree with the derivative sense, i.e., with the 
combined meaning of the sub-components, but at the same 
time express, by convention, only a special object which may 
agree with the derivative sense. A word like **pankaja-^ (♦born- 
in-mud)” should have expressed anything that is born in mud, 
but, conventionally, its meaning is so fixed that it expresses 
only the lotus which happens to be born in mud. The reason 
for narrowing down of the scope of reference in this way may 
be found in the forgotten history of the language development. 
The fourth group is called yaugika. Words of this class retain 
their derivative sense, i.e., agree fully with the combined mean- 
ing of their sub-components. Thus, ^^pdfhaka- (♦reader)” means 
anybody who reads. It may be noted that the composite word- 
base ""^pdlhaka- (♦reader)” is not to be regarded as a sentence, 
but when an inflection, viz., a case-termination, is added it 
becomes a sentence in the Nyaya sense of the term. (The 
inflectional meaning must form part of the combined meaning 
of a sentence.) » 

A word of the first group, i.e., a conventionally meaningful 
nominal base iru<fha~namd)^ is also called a samjnd. These 
nominal bases have denotative power {sakti) in the primary 
sense. They can refer to the individuals through some attributes 
or universals. I'he grammarians like Patanjali classified these 
words into four types. There are some that signify class-charac- 
ters or generic properties (y<5ri) as attributes. The word “gau- 
(*cow),” for example, refers to cow-individuals through the 
generic property cow-ness (gotva). The grammarians say that 
“8au-(^cow)” is gotva-vdeaka^ i.e., it expresses, (designates, 
signifies or represents) cow-ness. There are other words which 
signify dravya, i.e., (material) substance. For example, the word 
*^ddhya- (♦wealthy)” signifies wealth or money, which is a 
substance. The third class of words signifies qualities, e.g., 
“ntfa- (♦blue)” which signifies blue colour. The fourth class of 
words signifies action (A:ri>d), e.g., “ca/a- (♦moving)” which 
signifies motion. To put it in another way, we may say that 
(♦cow)” picks out an individual which has cow-ness (a 
Jdti) while ^^d(fhya (♦wealthy)” picks out an individual which 
possesses wealth or money (a draoya^ substance) and 
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(*blue)** picks out an individual which has blue colour (a quality) 
and **cala^ (^moving)*’ picks out an individual which possesses 
movement (kriyd). JagadiSa points out that this foiurfold classi- 
fication was also endorsed by Daodm* the Alankarika. 

This fourfold classification of the grammarians is rejected by 
Jagadi^a, because, as he says, it fails to make room for such 
words as •‘mi/Aru- (*mute),” which signifies neither a generic 
character, nor a quality, nor an action, nor a substance. This 
word picks out an individual which is characterized by the 
absence of speech. Thus, we may say that it signifies an absence 
as the distinguishing attribute of the individual it picks out. We 
have already noted that the Nyaya school regards the absence of 
anything as an attribute much in the same sense as the so- 
called positive attributes, such as, cow-ness and blue colour 
(§§2.3. 2.6). 

JagadUa favours a threefold classilicatton from Che point of 
view of a different principle of division: I. naimittikl sarhjnd^ 
i.e., words or nominal bases which pick out objects by attri- 
buting to them some generic character or other; 2. pdribhd^ikl 
samjnd, i.e., words which pick out objects by attributing some 
singular property to them; 3. aupddhikt samjna^ i.e., words 
which pick out objects by attributing some imposed condition 
or property (MpdrfA/). Since Nyaya believes that some universals 
like cow-ness constitute real generic properties apart from the 
individuals where they are instantiated, wc)rds like “gaw- 
C^cow)’* are said to attribute cow-noss etc., to the individuals 
they describe. A singular name like **gagana~ (*the sky)’* be- 
longs to the second group, because it attributes a singular 
property to the individual. Other common names like **duta- 
(♦messenger)” belong to the third group, because individuals 
denoted by them are grouped together by some imposed condition 
such as, the property of carrying message. Incidentally, this shows 
that Navya-nyaya docs not regard all class-characters as real 
universals. This, in fact, corresponds to the division of terms 
into singular and general, with the proviso that the meanings of 
some general terms (natural kinds) are to be construed as 
(real) universals, while those of others are only provisional and 
constructible properties (cf., imposed property). 

Under yaugika words, Jagadi^ elaborately discusses various 
types of compounds {samdsa) and derivative words (jerdanta and 
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taddhitSnta). He also observes that there is another way of divid- 
ing the nominal bases {noma). From the point of view of 
grammatical gender, we may divide them into three : the mas- 
culine, the feminine and the neuter. Here he refers to the inter- 
esting grammatical theory that gender-suffixes form an integral 
part of the nominal bases. 

Turning to verbal base, JagadiSa classifies them into three: 
1. gaifokta or atomic roots, i.e., those th^t are enumerated in 
the list of roots given by the grammarians^. 2. yaugika derivative 
roots, i.e., those that are formed from atomic roots and inflec- 
tions; 3. the “sautra" roots or those that are either mentioned 
in the grammatical rules of Papini or current in language as 
roots but not listed. This third group evidently accounts for those 
roots which are new roots ( like **hindol-" and ^'andola-') added 
to the lexicon as the language grows through history. Incident- 
ally, JagadiSa seems to be indifferent to the fact that even a 
verbal base can have a contextual meaning, i.e., metaphorical or 
secondary meaning depending upon the context or linguistic 
environment, which is not the same as its primary meaning. 
Probably he accepts the maxim that any root can have a mul- 
titude of meanings (cf., anekartha hi dhatavah), one or the 
other of which becomes relevant to the context. Or, perhaps, 
he thinks that it is more suitable to talk about ' the contextual 
meaning of the nominal bases formed from roots rather than 
talking about the contextual meaning of roots themselves. 

Inflections (pratyaya) are of four types; vibhakti (terminal 
inflection or ending), dhdtvamia (inflection that forms derivative 
roots from atomic roots, such as "-son-" or the desiderative 
suffix), taddhita (inflections forming new nominal bases from 
atomic nominal bases), and krt (inflections forming word- 
bases from atomic roots). The meanings of inflections are, in 
general, related to the meanings of the word-bases, to which they 
are added, by the subject-predicate (uddesya-vidheyd) structure. 

In other words, the meaning of the word-base (such as, a 
pot) qualifies the meaning of the terminal inflection (such as, 
the accusative relation). A vibhakti or terminal inflection can 
be either a sup (that which is added to a nominal base) or a 
tin (that which is added to a VNbal base). In this connection. 


tCf., DbStupStha: see O. BohUiogk, Pininis Qranunatik, Leipzig, pp. 61-84. 
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Jagadlia defines and describes in detail different case-relations 
as well as the semantic significance of each tense-suffix and 
mood-suffix. Jagadisa’s discussion may very well be compared 
with that of Bhartrhari in the third Kaoda of his Vakyapadtya. 

JagadiSa has sometimes suggested some improvement of the 
prevalent Nyaya theories. For example, he is critical of Gan- 
geia^s definition of Lak^ana (metaphorical meaning-function)^ 
and gives his own improved version of it.** As a Naiyayika. he 
frequently criticizes the Prabhakara views. He refers to Pat- 
anjali* the author of the Mahdbhasya as an authority, in some 
places, although he rejects Patahjairs fourfold classification of 
the conventionally meaningful nominal bases. He often quotes 
from Bhartrhari. There is one particular verse which he quotes 
and ascribes to Bhartrhari. but, which is, in fact of doubtful 
authenticity.* It may be that Jagadl^a did not have direct 
acquaintance with the complete work of Bliartrhari. 

Jagadisa’s classification is very systematic and quite helpful 
for the description of the Sanskrit language. He carefully avoids 
cross-division or wrong classification. He tries to scrupulously 
define each concept so that each sub-class will be distinct and 
well-defined. Since he tries to logically define the basic cate- 
gories which we generally grasp through intuitive notion, his 
definitions tend to be highly complicated. But this does not 
detract from the merit of his contribution to “logical grammar”. 

I like to present here Jagadisa’s taxonomy ol grammatical 
categories as understood by the following tree: 


*Scc Ta$tvacintanuiniy Edited by Ft. Kamakhyanalh Tarkavagisa, Calcutta, 
1884-1901, vol. IV. pp. 66 off. 

tSi^e Sabdaiaktiprakaiikd^ pp. 136-39. 
albid., p. 389. 
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^abdabodha from the Sentence (v&kya) 
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I. 

1 "" I I 

naimittika parihhdfika aupadhika 
(general terms) (singular terms (general terms) 
or 

proper names) 


§5.4 : The Notion of the Sentence (VAkya) 

What is a sentence (vaA:^a) ? The question is relevant to linguists 
but also to philosophers, especially to those philosophers who 
work on the borderlines of logic and language. The Sanskrit 
grammarians propounded theories about the nature of the sen- 
tence (y^yd) and disputed with the Naiyayikas (and philosophers 
sympathetic to the Nyaya system), who held opposite views. I 
shall discuss those divergent views and explain some important 
concepts used in their analysis. 

In general, the philosophers of ancient and mediaeval India 
chose Sanskrit as their vehicle of expression. Thus, their views. 
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especially those about logic and the philosophy of language, 
were, to a considerable extent, influenced by the peculiarities of 
the Sanskrit language. Some of their views can be better under- 
stood and explained by relating them to the structure and nature 
of Sanskrit. This should not be regarded as a drawback because 
one may very well try to reconstruct a general theory of language 
from their specific remarks. Moreover, it may be interesting and 
sometimes important for philosophers of language to notice how 
difference in structure, idiom and vocabulary may eventually 
cause a difference in the corresponding philosophical theory. It 
goes without saying that the existence of many natural languages 
w ith radically different structural and logical characteristics offers 
opportunities for logical exploration of ‘ways of thinking’ far 
more diverse than those found in any one of them singly. Wc 
have seen an illustration of this general point in the previous 
section. The present section will supply another illustration of 
the same point. 

Katyayana defined sentence {vdkya) as follows : a sentence is 
that [cluster of words] which possesses a finite verb [as an ele- 
ment]^ The expression used in this definition (viz., eka*tifi) is a 
Sanskrit compound consisting of two elements (eta -one, tih*^ 
[word with] verbal ending). This expression sulfcrs from some 
ambiguity which is shared by most Sanskrit compounds. It might 
be interpreted as a tatpurma (i.c., karmadhdraya) compound, in 
which case the meaning would be that a sentence is what con- 
sists of one finite verb. Such an interpretation will, however, be 
inappropriate, and hence, should be rejected, since it would 
include expressions like pacati C* cooks” or ‘‘...is c<)oking ) 
under the class of sentence. On the other hand, if the expression 
eka-tin is interpreted as a bahuvrlhi compound, the meaning 
would be that a sentence is that (cluster of words) which contains 
one finite verb as an element. The second interpretation is appro- 

leka-tin vdkyam; this is a vdrftika of See Mahdbha^ya under 

Sufra 2.1.1 . A close study shows that there is a difference between^the view* 
of Pacini and KStyftyana regarding the definition of sentence; tlw 
could think of more than one an in a sentence {cf. tm o/Z/ioft, 8.1.28) 
whereas Kfttyftyana took eka-tin as a sentence. The distinction between 
this and the Mtmftmsa definition based on akMk^d (cf. arthaikydd ekam 
vdkyam sdkdrikfom ced vibkage sydt : Jaimini-sQtra 2. 1 .46) was discusaed 
by Bhaitrhari and his commentatofs. Sec Vakyapat^ya II, 3-4. 
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priate» and hence, has been accepted by the commentators. But 
this also might lead to difficulties because one might ask whether 
such expressions as paiya mrgo dhdvati (*4ook, a deer runs”) 
etc. which contain more than one finite verb should be regarded 
as one sentence or several sentences put together, or no sentence 
at all. 

This problem, however, is connected with the notion of single- 
ness of sentence or sentence-unity {ekavdkyatd ) — a concept fre- 
quently used and discussed by Indiait. philosophers. I shall return 
to this point later. 

Katyayana’s definition was, perhaps, intended to emphasize 
the importance of the function of finite verbs in each sentence. 
Thus, Patanjali remarked that there is no sentence which lacks a 
finite verb. According to this interpretation, containing a finite 
verb is a necessary condition for being a sentence. 

Our point here is that the early Indian grammarians attempted 
to define the notion of the sentence empirically, using what may 
be called a formal criterion and without ostensibly referring to 
the meaning-content of the sentence. It may be remarked, 
however, that, perhaps in order to combat different philosophi- 
cal theories of language, some later grammarians, even of the 
Paqinian school, not only brought in semantic notions but also 
used metaphysical concepts in explaining and defining grammati- 
cal categories. Thus, in India, grammarians and philosophers 
created a common ground for discussing issues of common 
interest. 

It is clear, however, that the Indian grammarians used the 
notion of word (pada) in defining the notion of sentence. One 
might say that, in order to define the notion of word it would be 
necessary to take semantic criteria into account. But, in a highly 
inflected language like Sanskrit, this need not be so. Pauini 
(c. fourth century B.C.) defined pada or word as that which has 
either a verbal inflection or a nominal inflection^, and, thus 
apparently, used a formal criterion. Gautama, the propounder 
oftheNyaya school of philosophy, also supported this definition 

4ia hi kriyd^vinirmuktam vdkyam asti : AfahdbhSsya^ ibid. 

^supiihantam padam : Pdpini-s&tra 1.4.14. It may be noted here that Paeini 
also gave several definitions of pada in subsequent sOtrasy e.g. svddifp 
asar^andmasihdnefu : 1.4.17. But these were required for specific purposes, 
e.g. for contrasting pada with another technical term. 
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and asserted that a petda or word is any sound-sequence which 
has inflection (yibhakti).^ As is clear from the previous section, 
in Sanskrit each constituent element of a sentence takes either a 
verbal, i.e., conjugational inflection, in which case it becomes 
what we call a finite verb, or a nominal, i.e., declensional 
inflection, in which case it is said to belong to the non-verbal, 
i.e., ndma, category, which includes substantives, adjectives, 
verbal adjectives, participles, and even adverbs. Although 
prepositions, e.g., upasarga^nipfita etc., do not seem to have 
declensional inflections, theoretically they are supposed to 
possess zero-occurrences of nominal inflection. The Sanskrit 
name for them is avyaya, which is interpreted as that which 
undergoes no modification regardless of gender, case and 
number.® I have called them invariant words in the previous 
section. Hence, a formal definition pada or word can some- 
how be obtained within Panini’s theory of grammar. 

The later Naiyayikas sugge.stedthe useof only seinanticcriteria 
in order to determine what is pada. Contrary to what even 
Gautama said, they defined pada or word as tlie meaning-bear- 
ing element of a sentence.'* An "‘ali)mic” according to them 

is the smallest meaning-bearing phoneme sequence. A “complex’* 
pada is formed out of several “atomic” words or padas. Accord- 
ing to this theory, even an aflix or suflix sliould be called a pada 
or word, provided one can assign some significance to it. Thus, 
pacati («=- “cooks” or “is cooking”) is, according to them actually 
formed out of two constituent padas, a root, par-a, meaning the 
operation of cooking (pdka) and a suffix,-//, signifying prayatna, 
i.e., the (as opposed to physical) effort of ihe person 

concerned. We may note that pacati was regarded by them as a 
sentence (vdkya), rather than a pada, 

Amarasiipha (c. fourth-fifth century A.D.), a well-known 
lexicographer, gave the following lexical definition of sentence : 

Ue vibhaktyantdlt padam : Nydyasutra 7 2 60. 
aThe verse which is often quoted to describe avyftya is 
sadfiarn trifu tinge fu sarvasu ca vibhaktifuf 
vacane^u ca sarvetu yon na vyeti tad avyayamj I 
**that which is similar In three genders and undergoes no change in any 
case-terminations and in any numbcr-suflSxes, is called avyaya.** 

^iaktarp padam : Annaipbhatta, Tarkasarpgraha (A. Foucher, Le Com- 
pendium des topigaes, Paris, 1949, p. 152). 
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a sentence is a cluster of verbal and non-verbal words.* One may 
wonder whether a cluster of only finite verbs or nominal words, 
c.g.tgaur aivafy purufo hast! (“a cow a horse a man an elephant"), 
constitutes a sentence. This objection can be met, if one wishes, 
by a careful formulation of the definition. It differs from Katya- 
yana’s definition only in that it does not stress that a finite verb 
must be present in a sentence to make it a sentence. By a slight 
shift of emphasis one might as well say, that any cluster of words 
(no matter which grammatical categbry they belong to) may 
constitute a sentence. Some of the later Naiyayikas did, in fact, 
accept such a definition of sentence.* In such a definition of 
sentence, apparently, neither semantic nor syntactic considera- 
tions have any part to play. We have already noted it in § S.3. 
As I have remarked before, the notion of word, according to 
the later Naiyayikas, depends on semantic criteria. This was not 
the case in Amarasiipha’s definition. 

The important point, then, in which the grammarians differed 
from the Naiyayikas, is this ;The latter did not, while the former 
did, think that the verbal element, i.e., the finite verb, 4 s essen- 
tial for constituting a proper sentence. This requires clarification , 
particularly in a language like Sanskrit, where the verb ‘to be’ 
is seldom used in normal categorical sentences, words in 
which can be purely nominal. If we place nouns (i.e., 
substantives) and adjectives side by side, a Sanskrit sentence 
(grammatically correct as well as idiomatic) will result, e.g., 

ghafo nflafi "the pot (is) blue" 

naro 'yant na sundarah "this man (is) not handsome". 

Nominalizing transformations by using convenient verbal adjec- 
tives, adjectival phrases, word-compounds, etc., which are formed 
directly or indirectly from some verb or other, are so common 
in good Sanskrit as to make the use of a finite verb redundant 
in many contexts. Thus, we have 

ramo vaktd "Rama (is) the speaker" ■=< "Rama speaks” 
devadatta^ krfna-irltah “Devadatta (is) the one who has resor- 
ted to Kr$na" •• "Devadatta has resorted to Krfua" 
sa bharavdhl “he (is) a weight-carrier" » "he carries weight". 

'^sup-HA-taua-eayio vSk]wn : Amarakofa, s.v. 

*9Skytufi pado-samShab : AnnaqiUiatta, op. cit. 
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Such prevailing features of the Sanskrit language may have led 
the Naiyayikas in India to think that a finite verb is not essential 
to a normal sentence.^ 

There are numerous examples of Sanskrit sentences where a 
finite verb does not appear at all. To explain such cases^ the 
grammarians appealed to their notion of zero-occurrence of 
grammatical elements. According to them, a finite verb (‘to be*, 
for instance) is not only to be understood in such contexts but is 
to be regarded as constituting the chief element when the mean- 
ing of the whole sentence is considered. The Naiyayikas offered 
a different method of analysis. According to them, to imagine 
a finite verb (viz. ‘to be’) to be always understood in a good 
many sentences is an unrewardingly complex procedure, springing 
from a mistaken idea about the function of the finite verb in a 
sentence. If the juxtaposition of even several words 
is sufficient to make an assertion and constitutes what is called 
a grammatical sentence, it would be wrong, so the Naiyayikas 
argued, to drag in a finite verb to perform a task which is no 
longer required. They also cited some peculiar examples where 
it would apparently be impossible to add any particular finite 
verb to the sentence. For example, 

(1) trayak kdlah “three the time-stages viz., past, present and 
future)”. 

Here, according to the Naiyayikas, it would be incorrect in Sans« 
krit to postulate the present plural form of the verb as (*-=**to 
be”), because this can be correctly applied to one time-stage 
only, viz. the present, and not to the other two.* Similarly, for 
the future plural form or the past plural form. To drag in three 
singular finite verbs, one in the past, one in the present, and 

’Cf. J.F. Staal, ‘Reification, Quotation and Nominalization.’ in : Logic and 
Philosophy : Essays in honour of LM. Bochetuki Amsterdam 1965, pp. 
151-87 

'Nydyako&a^ Bhimacharya Jhalkikar Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 1928, p. 876 line 16-23. Although according to the 
Naiyftyikas example (1) is perfectly in order, and not just an elliptical 
sentence where wc have to supply the omitted words for the completion 
of the sense. The present tense is also used to denote the non-temporal; 
see e.g. J. F. Staal, “Philosophy and Language’, in Essays in Philosophy 
presented to Dr. Mahadevan, Madras 1962, p. 10-25. It could, therefore, 
be argued that only the present tense form need be supplied. 
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one in the future (including one ca “and’*)> could only be 
prompted by an obsession for finite verbs. Some grammarians 
have defended their theory by saying that in example (1) one 
should supply the finite verb jndyante (“are known”), i.e., the 
present plural passive form of the root jna (“to know”). But, 
according to the Naiyayikas, this defence was based on a mis- 
conception of the significance of counter-example (1). Counter- 
example (1) derives its force in the context, because it is used as 
an answer to thequestion/r^r/ kaldh(f^\\ov/ many time-stages [are 
there] ?”). Hence, the rejoinder misses the point. (It is only for 
the sake of English that I am adding “are there” in brackets.) 

The grammarians seem to have thought of their definiendum 
as the set of sentences that are grammatically acceptable. 
Whether this included semantically unacceptable sentences is not 
clear from the definitions we have so far considered. When, 
however, proper attention was given to this problem, the gram- 
marians needed other criteria. Judging from the remarks of some 
Naiyayikas, on the other hand, their notion of sentence seems to 
include not only the set of grammatical sentences, whether seman- 
tically acceptable or not, but also the set of sentences that are 
both ungrammatical and meaningless. This is very lavish theory, 
and its usefulness may he questioned. This was the view of some 
Naiyayikas. They also divided sentences into two groups, viz., 
pramdna vdkya or ‘acceptable’ sentences and a-pramana vdkya 
or ‘non-acccptable’ sentences. The pramana sentences are mean- 
ingful as well as grammatically correct; the a-pramdna sentences 
cover the rest, which consists of sentences either ungrammtical, 
or semantically unacceptable, or both.^ 

The Naiyayikas used specific criteria to decide whether a 
cluster of words or a sentence will be both grammatically and 
semantically acceptable, or, to use their own terminology, to 
decide whether a sentence will generate a cognitive meaning or 
cognition (cf. sdbdabodha) in an “ideal” hearer. For a sentence 

iCompare : vdkyarp dvividharp pratndpa-vdkyam a-prantdpa-vdkyafp eetil 
tatra pramdpavakyam dkdnk^a-yogyaid-safnnidhimatdm paddndm samuha^l 
.,,a~pramaf,ia-vakyarrt tu dkdnk^ddi-rakiiain vdkyami: Nyayakoia p. 730. 
Here a pramapa sentence is said to be a cluster of words which possesses 
dkdAksa.yogyata^ dnd dsatti^ whereas an a-prantdpa sentence is said to lack 
either any one or any two or all three of these. In the next section, 
however 1 shall suggest a different classification. 
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to generate a cognitive meaning, it is necessary that the ideal 
hearer should have (a) a cognition of what is called yogyata ot 
semantical competency, (b) a cognition of what is called akahk0 
or expectancy, (c) a cognition of dsatri or contiguity (in sjmee 
and time), and perhaps also (^/) a cognition of tatparya or 
speaker's intention. The fourth condition is particularly needed 
in order to disambiguate an otherwise ambiguous expression. 

All these concepts have a long history of development. They 
were redefined and modified by many authors at different times. 
There was a theory, favoured by some grammarians and alam- 
kdrikas^ as well as by some Naiyayikas, which maintained that 
a sentence should be defined as that cluster of words which 
possess the three properties yogyata (semantical competency), 
dkdnkfd (syntactic expectancy) and dsatti (contiguity in space 
and time).* A comparatively late view among the Naiyayikas 
was that these properties, viz., yogyata. etc., were themselves 
directly responsible for generating sabciahodha^ i.c., for under- 
standing the meaning of a sentence.'^ I shall not expound each of 
these concepts here in detail but briefly refer to them in connec- 
tion with the notion of meaningful and grammatical sentences. 

The concept of sometimes been defined as the com- 

patibility of one object (or, rather the absence ol the absurdity or 
incompatibility in one object) with another object in accordance 
with the syntactical (grammatical) connection ot the respective 
words denoting those objects. What was meant by this may 
become clear from examples, ft was argued that the sentence 

(2) vahnind sincati “(he) sprinkles (the field) with fire 
li.e. rhetoricians, such as, ViSvanatha ai.d Mammatha. 

2Cf . vdkyam tv dkdrik^d-yogyata-saipnidhimatarti padatiam samuhafs : Kc4a- 
vami^ra, Tarkabhdfd, Poona, Oriental Book Agency, 1953, p. 16. 

^Usually two different views are mentioned in this connection. 1 he older 
view is : we understand the meaning of a sentence, when wc have already 
known such properties like expectancy {akanksa) etc possessed by iiw 
sentence. The later view is : we understand the meaning of a sentence if 
that sentence possesses such properties, viz.^ expectancy etc. Compare , 
itab sarve sviO^apasantab idhdabodhe hetavah na tu jdata iti Jneyam : Jana- 
kinatha, Nydyasiddhdntamaiyartt V/ , Benares, t u 

lodged that all these are causes of iabdabodka (directly) by themselves, 
(and) not (that they became causes only when they) are known. ) 

^Thcy have been discussed in detail by K. 

Theories of Meanings Madras, Adyar Library Scries 91, 1963, pp. 151-87. 
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lacks yogyatH, while the sentence 

(3) Jalena siHcati “(he) sprinkles (the held) with water” 

possesses yogyata. It may be noted that both (2) and (3) are 
grammatically acceptable, but while (3) is also semantically 
acceptable, (2) is not. So yogyata, semantical competency, is what 
differentiates a grammatically acceptable but semantically non> 
acceptable sentence from a semantically acceptable one. In (2) , 
since fire cannot be said to be a^f ol^ect to sprinkle with, hre 
is said to be ‘incompatible’ with the activity of sprinkling. That 
sprinkling is to be so related to fire is what is intended by the 
instrumental construction. Thus, although grammar allows (2), 
Sabdabodha or understanding of the meaning of the sentence will 
not be generated by it because it lacks the property yogyata. 

Expectancy or akankfd may originally have meant the desire 
or expectation on the part of the listener roused by the incom- 
pleteness of an utterance. But in grammar and philosophy it 
gradually came to be identified with the syntactic property 
which a sentence lacks when it is not ‘grammatical.* GangeSa 
defined it as the accompaniment of one string x wifh another 
string y in such a way that x would not generate congnition of 
the meaning {Sabdabodha or anvayahodhd), unless accompanied 
by y*. The Sanskrit example. 

(4) ghafam dnaya “bring a pitcher” 

is said to possess the property expectancy, because the verb 
dnaya (“bring”) is accompanied by an accusative or karma viz., 
ghafam (a pitcher”), the agent (kartr) or vocative being under- 
stood as usual (i.e., because the utterance is in the imperative 
mood). Furthermore, the string ghafa (the nominal stem of 
‘pitcher’) is ‘grammatically’ acceptable in (4), only because it is 
associated with the accusative ending -am. If this ending was 
not used and a word expressing the relation of accusative or 
karma was used instead, other things remaining the same, the 
whole string would be regarded as disconnected and ungram- 
matical. The counter-example which is said to lack expectancy 
is given as : 

^Cf. yasya yena vind svdrthdnvaySaaauUidvakatvain tasya tatpada-smpni- 
dbaiMm ; Tattvacmt&mani IV, Auatic Society, Calcutta. 
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(5) ghafafi karmatvam anayanani krtih pitcher, to be an 
accusative, bringing, an effort’’. 

This is ungrammatical, since it violates syntactic rules of the 
language. But is it a meaningful expression? It is contended 
that comprehension of a “connected” meaning of the whole is 
not possible here, because the discrete elements do not have 
any syntactic relation to each other. 

The property dsatti or contiguity refers to absence of any 
unnecessary intervention or interval {temporal when the string 
is uttered, and spatial when it is written) between word-elements 
of a sentence. As a counter-example which lacks this property 
we sometimes find; 

(6) girir bhukto vahnimdn DevaJattah “the hill has eaten 
has fire Devadatta”. 


This sounds nonsensical even in Sanskrit where there do not 
appear to be strict rules about word order. One may construe 
this string as two sentences, viz., girir vahnimdn hill has 

QtQ**) and bhukto Devaciattah { has eaten )• But 

as a single sentence it fails to generate any cognition of its 


meaning. 

It is evident from the brief exposition of these three notions, 
viz., semantical competency, expectancy and contiguity, that 
they arc among the important properties of a grammatical and 
meaningful sentence. In other words, they turn an ungrammaU- 
cal and nonsensical string into a grammatical sentence in such 
a way that we may understand its meaning. But, if sentence or 
vakya is taken in the general sense of any word-complex, as 
some Naiyayikas obviously intended, these properucs do not form 
part of the definition of sentence. (For problems ot such a 

‘**A*Ienten^i! Ji^ificant or meaningful if it can 

by a hearer who is a native language-user, whenever he 

S it We can conceive of an ‘ideal* hearer who knows Ae 

language and also knows ‘how to do things with* 

wh^ r^cts -rationally* and ‘mcchamcaUy 

grammatically correct and semantically coherent ^ 

‘rational* and ‘mechanical* reaction. 

theorists, is produced by ^he utterance generaung a pwuev^r 

direct cognition (jfiana) in the hearer, very much as blowing a 
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horn produces a particular vibration in the air. This theory also 
assumes that the hearer is reasonably attentive, i.e., not pre- 
occupied, and that no other negative (non-linguistic) condition 
is present so as to stop the required cognition from being gener- 
ate. As said before, the Indian theorists called this cognition 
a Sdbdabodha of the sentence concerned. That a hearer under- 
stands an utterance means that the utterance has generated such a 
Sdbdabodha, This cognition or understanding (i.e., Sdbdabodha) is 
a result of the utterance, and hence, shield not be confused with 
the speaker’s cognition which is the speaker’s private property 
and which might have prompted the utterance originally. 

To describe the content of a Sdbdabodha may be said to be 
equivalent to describing the “meaning” of the utterance. A 
Sdbdabodha^ i.e., cognition of some sentence-meaning, belongs 
to the type which the Naiyayikas call savikalpa jndna or quali- 
ficative cognition*^. Aqualificative cognition is always expressible 
in language in some way or the other. Thus, the content of a 
Sdbdabodha can always be expressed in the language. We may 
call the expression of the content of a particular Sdbdabodha a 
^paraphrase’ of the utterance concerned. But note thatfa ‘para- 
phrase’, in the sense we are here concerned with, is not exactly 
equivalent to supplying synonyms for each constituent word 
and preserving the gramnsatical structure of the original as far 
as practicable. Roughly, we can characterize the original 
utterance as an utterance or sentence in the object-language, 
and its ‘paraphrase’, i.e., the expression of its Sdbdabodha^ as 
the description of the same utterance in a suitably chosen, 
corresponding metalanguage. To provide a structural descrip- 
tion of the sentences of the object-language, certain metaling- 
uistic concepts were developed by the Indian theorists. A rough 
characterization of these concepts may be in order. 

The content of the basic type of qualificative cognition (savi- 
kalpa jndna) is analysed chiefly under two categories, the quali- 
ficand (viSefyd) and the qualifier (viSesaoa or prakdra)» A 
cognition of this type can be roughly described as knowing 

iThe expression savikalpa Jddna has sometimes been translated as '*deter- 
minate cognition*” which 1 do not consider very illuminating. 1 have tried 
to explain the notion in some detail, translating it as ^^qualificative 
cognition.*” See my The Navya-nydya Doctrine of Negation, Cambridge 
(Mass.), 1968, p. 15. 
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ramething (i.c., the qualificand) as something (i.c., the qualifier)* 
Thus, in the cognition 

(7) raktam pu^pam «thc red flower^’ or “the flower [is] rcd»* 

a flower is the qualificand and the colour red is its quaUfier. 
Usually (as in the present case) the qualificand is a thing and 
the qualifier is one of its properties which the cognition happens 
to mention 9 but this is not always the case. For example, in 
the congnition 

(8) puspe raktah ‘*red-colour (occurs) in the flower*' 

the colour red is the qualificand and a property which may be 
expressed as ‘*occurrence-in-the-flower'* (pu^pa-vrttitva) is the 
qualifier. For, in an extended sense of ‘property*, to occur in a 
particular flower may be treated as a property of the red colour. 
Consider the following cognition; 

(9) rakta-pu^pavati lata “the creeper possesses (a) red 
flower*’ 

Here, broadly, the qualificand is a particular creeper, and the 
qualifier is a particular red flower. But *a red flower* also 
denotes a composite concept anafysable into flower as the 
qualificand and red-colour as the qualifier. The Indian logicians 
went much further. They analysed the concept denoted by Hhe 
flower* (or ‘the creeper’) into a flower-individual (or, a creeper- 
individual) as the qualificand, and the generic property flower- 
ness (or, creeper-ness), which is roughly equivalent to flower- 
universal (or, creeper-universal), as the qualifier. Using the 
expression (xjm)** for “x which is qualified by j*'^ the first 
variable x standing for the qualiiicand and the second, y, for 
the qualifier, the structural analysis of the meaning of the 
sentence (9) can be given as: 

(10) Q (Q iab) Q (Q (erf) Q(e/)))^ 

iNotc that Q (jcy) denotes a complex terrm and not a proposition. 
Alternatively, use might be made of restricted-variables, writing Q (xy) for 
the relation “x is qualified by y** and Q(x, y) for “an x such tl^t 
Q(xy)” (c/. J.F. Staal, ‘Correlations Between Language and Logic in 
Indian Thought, BuHetinofthe School of Oriental and African Studies 23 
<1960) pp. 109-22. 

*1 offer th i! f symbolic translation instead of a necouarily ghastly 
translation of the Sanskrit expression ; raktatva-idiittolt yo raktalt tad- 
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where ‘a’, ‘h,’ *e\ *e\ and ‘/’ stand respectively for a creeper, 

creeperness, a flower, flower-ness, red<colour, and redness i.e., 
red-universal. By manipulating symbols and using the principle 
of substiution of elementary logic, (10) can be obtained from 
the initial formula: 

(11) CKa:;;)^ 

It is to be noted that, of the elements ‘a’, ‘A’, ‘c’, ‘rf’, *e' and y* 
some represent qualiflcands, some repi^sent qualifier and some 
both, i.e., a qualificand in the immediate context and qualifier in 
the broader context and vice versa. But the creeper, represented by 
*a’, holds a special position. It is simply a qualificand with respect 
to others and never a qualifier. Therefore, it is described as the 
qualificand (mukhya-viSefya) of cognition (9). 

Equivalently, (10) can be represented by constructing the 
following diagram^. 



To increase the power of this symbolic language we may use the 
following two rules of combination : 

(12) Q(mn) & Q(no)->Q(mQ(«o)). 

(13) Q(mn) & {mo)-^Q((mn)o). 

“Q(mQ(Ro))” can be read as “ri which is qualified by n which 
is, in turn, qualified by o'*. Similarly, “0((m/i)o)” can be read 

vUi/tom yat pufpatva-vWftapufparit tat-prakUrctkaift latdtva-vaUfta-latd- 
nadchya-vitefyakaritjHdnam', “it is a cognition, whose chief qualificand is 
a creeper qualified-lqr-cteepemess. which creeper is qualified (also) hy 
a flower-qualified-by-flowemess. which flower is (again) qualified by 
red-colour, which red-colour is qualified by red-universal.” 
iPirst obtain ‘Q (Q (ed) Q ))’ from 'Q(J(;i') ’, by substituting *Q(od)’ for 
'x* and ‘Q(<r/)’ for *y’. Then substitute 'QfabY for ‘ m’ and *Q (Q(c</)Q 
(qf))* for *y* in ‘Q («v)’, and obtain (11) 
tl owe this alternative suggestion to Professor J.P. Staal. 
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as “m which is qualified by both n and o''. Farther, since the 
connective •&’ is symmetric, ‘Q((/wi)o)’ is equivalent to •Q((/no)»).* 
Thus, if in a certain discourse it is not necessary to talk about 
redness, i.e., the universal red, cognition (7) can be represented 
as: 


(14) Qicd)e). 

Similarly, cognition (9) can be represented, without any reference 
to entities like creeper-universal, fiower-universal or the univer- 
sal red, as follows: 

(15) Q(uQ(ce)). 


(15) can be read as *‘a creeper-individual which is qualified by 
a flower which is qualified by red-colour”. Similarly, (14) can 
be read as “a flower-individual which is qualified by both flower- 
ness and red colour”. This, incidentally, shows that the quaii- 
ficand-qualifier distinction does not always concide with the 
subject-predicate (ttddeSya-vidheya) distinction of propositions, 
because in the corresponding proposition “the flower is red” we 
regard 'red colour’ as the predicate (yiJheya) and not ‘flower-ness*. 

We can now proceed to explain why the Indian theorists 
claimed that ‘paraphrases* of all declarative sentences present a 
structural similarity, i.e., are aualysable into the qualiflcand- 
qualifier model. The ‘paraphrase’ or the sabdabodha of a sen- 
tence should reveal that one element is the c/j/e/ qualificand and 
that the rest play the part of either qualifier or qualificand or 
both. The Naiyayikas accepted the convention that it is the 
nominative or agent (or, more precisely, the word with ‘‘le first 
case-termination) which expresses the chtej qualificand of the 
corresponding paraphrase, while the gra.imiarians accepted the 
convention that it is the finite verb which expresses the chief 

qualificand.^ 

Thus, the sentence: 

(16) harir vihagaip pasyati “Hm sees a bird 
wiU, according to Nyaya, generate as the paraphrase expressing 


its Sabdabodha: 

the ani^is of mdaboOte. To 

conmectioii. 
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(17) vihaga^karmaka-dcuriandnukula-krti-rndn harih “Hari is 
qualified by effort generating the activity of seeing which 
has a bird as object”. 

According to the grammarians, it will generate as the para- 
phrase expressing its Sdbdabodha: 

(18) vihaga-karmaka - darsandnukula-vydpdro hari^karttrkah 
“the operation generating the activity of seeing which has 
a bird as object is qualified by Hari as its doer (i.e., is 
done by Hari)”. 

It should be noted that all the elements of the orginal 
sentence (16) can be correlated to one part or the other of each 
paraphrase given above. Each paraphrase also reveals the quali- 
ficand-qualifier structure of the original sentence. The philoso- 
phical bias of the Nyaya school prompted the Naiyayikas to 
make the noun-substantive, Hari, the chief qualilicand. The gram- 
marians, on the other hand, wanted to emphasize the function 
of the finite verb, and hence, described its meaning as the chief 
qualificand. 

Using our notation, ( 17) can be represented as 

(19) Q(/iQ(A'Q(.yA))) 

where ".y' and arc abbreviations’ fpr ‘Hari’, *krti* (=* 

‘mental effort ), ‘seeing’ and ‘bird' respectively. Note that ‘A’ 
corresponds to the agent (nominative) of (16), corresponds 
to the verba! suffix “-r/” (according to the Nyaya theory of 
language, which, however, differs from that of some grammarians ) 
‘5* corresponds to the root “rfri” and ‘6’ to the karma or accus- 
ative vihagam. Note also that seeing is said to be qualified by a 
bird through the accusative or patient {karmatva) relation (i.e., 
the relation of having it as its object), effort is said to be qualified 
by such seeing through the causal relation (janakatd^ i.e., in 
respect of being its generator), and so on. Furthermore, one 
should note that the karma or accusative relation is expressed 
by the accusative ending used in the word base vihaga- ( ^ 
^*bird”), but the generator {janakatd) relation is expressed by 
what is called santsarga-maryddd, i.e., it is obtained from syn- 
tactical properties of the sentence concerned. Similarly, the 
relation (viz. inherence) through which the chief qualificand^ 
Hari, is said to be qualified by the property krd ( mental 
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effort) is also given by a syntactical connection (i.e., by soffisarga^ 
maryadS)^ 

Armed with the conceptual apparatus already described, the 
Naiyayikas as well as the grammarians found it easy to define 
the scope of a single sentence, i.e., the notion of sentence unity 
(eka-vakyata). If the paraphrase reveals only one chief quali- 
ficand, the corresponding utterance is a single sentence (although 
possibly a complex one). But if several (i.e., more than one) 
chief qualificands are revealed by the paraphrase, the corres- 
ponding sentence is a multiple one. Thus examples like ‘‘Look 
a deer runs,” etc., should not give the grammarians any trou- 
ble, for, inspire of there being apparently two finite verbs, 
there is only one ‘chief’ finite verb whose meaning constitutes 
the chief qualificand in the usual paraphrase or idbdabodha. 

Some grammarians supported their theory that the meaning 
of the finite verb becomes the chief qualificand in Che cognition 
that is generated as .<dhdahodha with the following examples: 

(20) caitrena supyate “[It is] slept by Caitra” (Passive cons- 
truction), i.e. “Caitra sleeps”. 

(21) srpu megho garjati the cloud roars”. 

The iabdabodha derived from these two sentences is represen- 
ted by the grammarians as follows: 

(22) caitra-karttrkah svapah “sleeping is qualified by Caitra 
as its doer”, 

(23) megha'karttrka-garjanafp sinu “listen to the roaring 
which is qualified by the cloud as its doer”. (To avoid 
unnecessary complications, I have given the iabdabodha 
i.e., paraphrase of the sub-sentence only.) 

Note that in (22) sleeping (the meaning of the verbal root 
sup) is the chief qualificand, and in (23) roaring (the meaning 
of the root garj) is the qualificand which, in turn, may be re- 
lated to the meaning of the principal verb “listen”. Note also 
that (20) has no word with the first case-ending because it 
contains an intransitive finite verb in the passive; but it does 
have an agent {kartf), marked by the instrumental ending, 

^This concent been treated as identical with the la/parjm-iakti in the 
Lat« Ny»ya school. Sec also K. Kunjunni Raja. pp. 187. 209, 221. 
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because the sentence is in the Passive construction. In this case 
it will be difficult to maintain with the Naiyayikas that the 
meaning of the word with the firs! case-ending {prathama) should 
be construed as the chief qualihcand of the resulting ; 

for (20) has no word with the first case-ending, and (21) has 
megho (which is the word with first case-ending), whose mean- 
ing, i.e., the cloud, cannot be suitably construed as the object 
of listening. 

The Naiyayikas, however, in support ipf their theory, men- 
tioned example (1) given above as well as examples, such as: 

(24) ghafo na bhavati pafah “a pot is not a cloth”. 

(25) aivo gacchaty dnaya “bring (back), the horse goes away” 
These two will give the following "paraphrases’. 

(26) pafa-bhedavdn ghafah “a pot is qualified by the mutual 
absence of cloth”. 

(27) gamana kartdram asvctm dnaya “bring (back) the horse 
which is qualified by the activity of going”. (Here, as in 
(23), only the paraphrase of the sub-sentence ha» been 
given.) 

Note that (23) counterbalances the force of the argument put 
forward with reference to example (21). With regard to (20), 
the Naiyayikas say that since there is no word with the first 
case-ending, the meaning of the verbal root takes its place. (21), 
on the other hand, will be interpreted as 

(28) garjana-kartdram megham srnu ""listen to the cloud which 
is qualified by roaring”. 

Although it is true that we do not hear the cloud but its roaring, 
yet it is not unnatural to say that we hear the roaring cloud. 
In such cases, the Naiyayikas appealed to the following principle.^ 

If something is predicated of a qualified entity (sa-viiefana) and 
if the predicate is not applicable to the qualificand as such, then 
the predicate is supposed to be applicable to the qualifier 
only. 

The dispute between the grammarians and the Naiy&yikas may 

ic/. sa-^¥iie^ee hi vidki-ni^edhau amtbhavatah sati vi^fye bddhe : 

Nydyakohi. p. 877. 
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be accounted for by reminding ourselves of the first grand divi- 
sion of word-constituents of sentences, which is twofold : into 
verbal words and nominal words. Thus, initially, the choice lies 
between these two. A verb phrase usually refers to some action 
or state, and a nominal phrase often refers to some object or 
substance which is in that state or p>erforms (undergoes) that 
action. The grammarians were more interested in forming rules 
about phonemes and morphemes and about the inflectional 
modifications of different words. They may have been struck by 
the fact that it is in relation to the meaning of the verb that the 
nominal stems take different endings. The same nominal word 
“Hari”, for instance, takes different case-cndings as its relation 
to the verb jna (“to know”) changes, thereby yielding different 
sentences, e.g.: 

harir janati “Hari knows” — nominative relation, 
horim jSniiti **(One) knows Hari”— accusative relation, 
harwa janati “(One) knows by Hari”--instrumental relation. 
barer janati “(One) knows from Hari”— ablative relation, and 
so on. 

This may have led some grammarians to think that the verb is 
‘all-powerful’ in a sentence and holds all other elements together 
as its attributes or qualifiers.* 

The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, were more interested 
in ontological categories. In their ontological scheme, the idea 
of substance (dravya), the obvious reference of most nominal 
words, is predominant. Substance is regarded as the substratum 
in which different properties, viz., qualities, actions, etc., reside. 
According to them, the nominative (or the word with the fiwt 
case-ending) usually designates the substratum or the chief quah- 
ficand. to which other objects are related as properties or quali- 
fiers, designated by other elements of the sentence. 


rone might argue that the same root/S^ (^-to know")can also ttke 
differenfconiusatlonal endings with the same noun-subject to 

not an important factor in the same sense. 
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In view of the above, we can make the following observations 
(i) Sentence or vakya may be initially defined as any word- 
complex. In order to account for only those sentences which are 
accepted intuitively as both grammatical and meaningful, the 
definition has to be qualified by introducing such notions as 
competency (yogyatd), expectancy {akankfo) and contiguity 
(asatti). (ii) For a sentence to be meaningful, it is necessary that 
it can be understood by the hearer, which in turn means, accord- 
ing to the Indian theorists, that it can 'generate a corresponding 
cognition in the hearer. Such a cognition, called sabdabodha, 
can be represented by a paraphrase, (iii) This cognition can only 
arise from a sentence which is syntactically well-formed (as 
already suggested by the notion of akanksa), i.e., in which the 
elements are interrelated in accordance with the syntactic 
and inflexional rules, (iv) The paraphrase which represents the 
sabdabodha can be analysed in terms of the qualificand-qualifier 
structure, (v) The notion of Mbdabodha, thus explicated, may be 
taken to correspond to the notion of the meaning of a sentence. 


§ 5.5 ; Cjrammaticauty and Meaningfulness 

In the previous section, I have suggested that the notion of 
idbdabodha in the Indian context may be taken to correspond 
to the notion of the meaning of a sentence. In this concluding 
.section, I shall further elaborate certain issues connected with 
this point, sabdabodha is a piece of knowledge that arises in the 
hearer from the utterance of a sentence. Sometimes it is translat- 
ed as Verbal testimony’ or rather ‘knowledge derived from verbal 
testimony’ (in traditional terminology) as opposed to knowledge 
based upon perception and inference. For, short ‘Sabdabodha’ 
may be translated as‘ verbal knowledge’, provided we are careful 
so as not to contrast the word ‘verbal’ with ‘real’. For, some- 
times it may be claimed that somebody has only “verbal” know- 
ledge but no “real” knowledge. Verbal knowledge is indirect 
knowledge as much as inferential knowledge is, but this cannot 
weaken its claim to knowledge-hood. 

Common sense takes verbal knowledge to be less reliable than 
perception and inference. For, in acquiring verbal knowledge 
we have to depend essentially upon the reliability of the speaker. 
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upon his honesty, competence and authority, and these criteria 
arc proverbially uncertian. Traditionally, a reliable or trust- 
worthy speaker should have the following virtues: freedom from 
error or illusion, lack of the intent to deceive, and lack of any 
defect in his sense-faculties (cf., bfirania-vipralipsa^karanapdfavd). 
Such a person is called dpta, Vatsyayana has said under Nydyu- 
sutra 1.1.7 that any person can be an dpta, irrespective of his 
caste, creed or religion. Contrary to our common belief, one 
should note that neither perception nor inference should be in 
any way better than verbal knowledge as far as reliability or 
certainty is concerned. For reliability of the sense-organs, ade- 
quacy of the evidence or reason (for inference) and trust- 
worthiness of the speaker — all sail by the same boat. As far as 
Nyaya is concerned, none of them would be infallible. Each oi' 
them can, on occasion, mislead and generate error. But, 
nevertheless, knowledge is generated from all these sources. 

The hearer’s knowledge or the cognitive episode arising in the 
hearer from the utterance of a sentence is said to grasp the 
'meaning’ (artha) of the sentence uttered. Most Indian philos- 
ophers of language agree on this point, viz , on such an 
interpretation of the term artha (meaning) in the context of a 
sentence. What this episode grasps has a 'structured content’ 
(cf., vi^ayatd) which we can make more intelligible by calling 
it the structure of a thought. When we say that a particular 
hearer a understands the meaning, wc mean thereby that a has 
a particular ‘structured’ thought. It may be said, therefore, that 
the Indian philosophers were concerned with the 'hearer's 
meaning’ rather than the ‘speakers meaning’. Meaning is not 
what is (or happens) in ‘the head of’ the speaker, and 
arguably, it is also not what happens ‘in the head of’ the hearer. 
For, the hearer may hear and not understand the meaning at 
all or misunderstand it. Sometimes one may say, '*1 have 
heard what you said, but I have comprehended (or fMy 

comprehended) the meaning.” Presumably, we have access 
to the ‘inner world’ or the mind of neither the speaker nor the 
hearer. But the hearer is conceived here to be an ‘ideal hearer , 
who is any competent language-user. The structured thought 
that is supposed to arise in such an ideal hearer is something 
that is intersubjectively available: it is presumably shared by 
any competent language-user >xho hears the sentence uttered. 
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In this way» it is claimed that an attempted account or analysis 
of the knowledge of such an ideal hearer would be an account of 
the meaning of the sentence. To be sure, the knowledge-episodes 
of all the individual hearers may be distinct and different as 
episodes, but they all share the same structured content. Obvio- 
usly, we have to exclude a lot of other variables from this con- 
cept of the knowledge-episode of the ideal hearer. Various 
implications and presuppositions of the^. statement made may 
be understood by the hearers, and they may be understood 
differently at the same time. But these would not be our con- 
cern here. The ideal hearer is like a computing machine, where 
the input would be the utterance and the output would be a 
corresponding uniquely structured thought or knowing episode. 

In this style of philosophizing, or in this way of doing 
philosophy of language, the structured content of the ideal 
hearer’s knowledge is regarded as giving the so-called semantic 
interpretation of the sentence heard. It is maintained that each 
grammatico-syntactic element along with the lexica^ items 
contributes in some way or other to such a semantic inter- 
pretation captured in the knowledge-episode of the hearer. Such 
a knowledge-episode arises in the ideal hearer as soon as he 
understands what is said although there are no observable 
behavioral criteria, unless and until the hearer acts accordingly 
or does something in reply. We assume that the hearer possesses 
the knowledge-episode, provided he has been an attentive hearer 
and a competent language-user. 

The grammatico-syntactic elements of the uttered sentence 
can be conveniently mapped into the analysis of the structured 
content of the said knowledge-episode of the hearer. The term 
iabdabodha or anvayabodha is sometimes used to mean simply 
the description of this mapping. This knowledge of the hearer 
is also propositional or qualihcative in the sense that its struc- 
tured content admits of a qualihcand-qualifier analysts. Besides 
the qualifier and the qualificand,the simplest structure contains a 
third element, which we may call the ‘connector’ or ‘mixer’. There 
are generally two types of connector: identity and non-identity. 
Non-identity has various sub-categories: owner-owned, locus- 
locatable, content-ness, etc. These connectors are, in fact, only 
semantic mirror-images of various ^ntactic and grammatical 
elements represented at the surface structure of the language by 
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various inflections, etc. The usual rule of thumb is that if the 
two expressions have appositional suffix or syntactic parallelism^ 
then the corresponding connector would be an identity (abhcdo) 
between the ‘meanings’ or the objects they refer to. Otherwise, 
the connector would belong to the sub-category of ‘non-identity* 
{bheda) connectors. At times, we can perceptually anticipate a 
connection between two items; for example, we see that a cat is 
on the floor. The object-complex, the reality which gives rise to 
the perception, has no doubt a structure, but it has a ‘neutrar 
structure. It is neutral in the sense that it may give rise to 
different perceptions with different sorts of structure. We may, 
for example, see either that the cat is ON the floor or that the 
floor is UNDER the cat. However, the utterance of the sentence 
“The cat is ON the floor” would generate a piece of knowledge 
in the hearer with a determinate structure. This is one of the 
distinctions that Navya-nyaya emphasizes as existing between 
a perceptual knowledge and verbal knowledge. In other words, 
verbal knowledge cannot be subsumed under what is called a 
mental perception generated by the remembering of the mean- 
ings of words, etc, (See also § 5.3 for similar distinction bet- 
ween verbal knowledge and inference.) 

Let us note that although the English translation, “the cat is 
white,” of acorresponding Sanskrit expression “sveto marjarah” 
is generally acceptable, a more correct translation, according to 
Nyaya, would be “The cat (is) something white or a white thing.” 
Since the two exprcssion.shavc the same nominative inflection, 
and hence the required syntactic parallelism, the knowledge of 
the hearer generated by this utterance would have a structured 
content: The cat is identical with a white thing. The non- 
verbal (perceptual) knowledge-episode may, however, have 
alternative structured contents as expressed by such sentence- 
constructions: “There is white colour in the cat’ and “The cat 
has white colour.” This is how oft^e can explain the dictum in 
Sanskrit: iabdabodhe ndmdrthayor abheddnvayaft* Notice that 
that the last two sentences are only verbal expressions of two 
different' perceptual episodes. The tdeal hearer’s knowledge 
derived from such utterances would again be different. 

Navya-nyaya authors suggest that the mappings of the hearer’s 
knowledge can be done as follows: 
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“The cat is on the floor {bhutale marjaraf ^)” . — UTTERANCE 
The hearer’s knowledge : The cat is qualified by occurrence on 
the floor, i.e., by the floor through the connector of locat- 
ability {adheyata). 

The syntactico-grammatical analysis of the sentence: bhutala 
(floor) locative i mar jar a (cat) nominative s. 

It is said that the nominative s indicate^ the chief qualificand 
(mukhya vUeiya) for the hearer. Therefore, the cat, i.e., the 
‘meaning’ of the object referred to by the associated word 
is the chief qualificand. The locative / signifies the connector 
of locatability (adheyata) , a.nd this links the associated word 
with the other word in such a way that the object referred 
to by the associated word (“floor”) becomes the locus of the 
cat. In this way, the ideal hearer’s knowledge is described by 
Nyaya as one whose qualificand is the cat corresponding to 
the expression “the cat”, the qualifier is the floor (correspond- 
ing to “the floor”), and the connector which makes such quali- 
fication possible is locatability signified by the suffix **/” (or 
“on”). Since this piece of knowledge is generated by the utterance 
of the said sentence, we may say that a semantic description of 
the uttered sentence has been given in this way from the hearer’s 
point of view. 

One may now ask: Since the above three elements (to be 
found in an atomic sentence) are distinct, what is it that com- 
bines them into one unity? The Nyaya answer is: dkahk^a ‘syn- 
tactic and inflectional expectancy’. Let us come back to the 
discussion of this very important concept. The term certainly 
has some psychological connotation, but in Navya-nyaya it does 
not stand for any psychological state of either the speaker or 
the hearer. It stands for a property of the elements of a sentence 
ofa language. It is the sequential relation (cf., anupurvi) between 
words and their suffixes as well as between the words. To be 
precise, it refers to the interdependence of the lexical items 
(nominal and verbal stems) and the grammatical elements 
(nominal and verbal suffixes) as well as the interdependence of 
certain grammatical categories (verbs, agents, objects, instru- 
ments. etc.) among themselves. It is believed that all these items 
or units are by themselves ‘incomplete’ or ‘unsaturated; and 
hence, require or ‘expect’ others to complete the sentence. The 
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sentence is thereby rendered grammatically acceptable and it 
acquires the minimal meaningfulness. Identification of these 
units or elements of the sentence is what gives its grammatico* 
syntactic Akank^a. It is thus a pro[>ertyof the linguistic elements, 
and is regarded by Nyaya as a pre-condition for the arising of 
the Mdeal’ hearer’s knowledge. This is not at all surprising, for 
the hearer cannot obviously interpret the sentence semantically 
(or understand its meaning) unless he has some notion of its 
grammatico-syntactic structure. 

A sentence, as we have seen, is not simply a cluster of words, 
but a cluster of words with a syntax which presumably expres- 
ses a complete thought. Nyaya takes an atomistic view of 
language, and hence, believes that the meanings of words (stems 
and suffixes) come together to constitute the complete sentence- 
meaning or the structured content of the ideal hearer’s knowl- 
edge. In this view, therefore, there arises a problem. Suppose, 
the atomic elements are given or presented in a manner which 
will not obey any syntactic or grammatical rules of the language, 
although they are being presented in that language. It would be 
an almost impossible feat to give an illustration. But let us try. 
A sequence of words will be given, but it will not reveal any 
syntax or observe any grammatical rules. Nyaya argues that the 
hearer’s knowledge in that case would not arise, for the pre- 
condition, dkanks^i is lacking. Udayana believes that the hearer 
does not have to have a direct knowledge of dkdnk^d^ but simply 
the presence of this property in the uttered sentence would be 
enough to pave the way for the arising of the hearer’s know- 
ledge (provided other conditions are also fulfilled).^ One may 
interpret this as saying that a sentence must observe the syntac- 
tico-grammatical rules, i.e., must be grammatically acceptable, 
and this property of grammatical-ness by its mere presence 
would be one of the required conditions for generating the ideal 
hearer’s knowledge. 

Consider the sentence : 

Romo ghafam dnayati (“Rama brings a pot”). 

It generates, according to Nyaya, a knowledge of the form : 
(The qualificand) Rama is qualified by the action which is con- 
ducive to the fact of bringing whose object is a pot. 


^Nydyakstsumdiyalii (Udayana), Ch. 3. verse 13. 
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The following table shows the mapping of the linguistic elements 
into the constituents of the hearer’s knowledge : 

Linguistic elements Components of the knowledge 

The word “Rama” Rama 

The verbal suffix ii The action 

The verbal stem “bring” (d-nt) The fact of bringing 

The word “ghata” A pot 

The nominal accusative suffix The object of 

Now, if all the constituents of knowledge are presented without 
a syntactically and grammatically well-formed sentence, it would 
not generate the required knowledge in the ideal hearer. One 
may utter 

(“Ramo ghatah karmatvam anayanam krtih” --) 

“Rama the action the fact of bringing a pot the object of”. 
Here the hearer cannot legitimately understand the required 
meaning, and hence, he would not have the required knowledge, 
although all the components are given. We say “legitimately”, 
because he may on occasion make an intelligent guess, btit obvi- 
ously that is not our concern here. We do make intelligent (and 
sometimes not so intelligent) guesses when we hear the so-called 
ungrammatical sentences. But this will not fall into the category 
of Mbdabodha, Although the example is a little bizzare, the point 
of the argument is, I think, clear. If a sentence does not observe 
certain basic syntactico-grammatical rules of the language con- 
cerned, it also lacks akdhk^d. 1 shall presently address myself to 
the question whether akahksa ensures grammaticality of a 
language-sentence. 

We have seen in section 5. 4 that there are two other pre-con- 
ditions that are mentioned in this connection. One is dsatti, 
which is a ‘physical’ property. It is contiguity or proximity of 
the linguistic elements in time and space. It pertains to the 
physical aspects of the linguistic elements, while the other, 
yogyotd (compatibility or competency) pertains to the semanti- 
cal aspects (meaning-aspects) of such elements. It is obvious that 
the relevant linguistic elements must be presented (uttered) with- 
out long and unnecessary gaps or interventions. Such gaps would 
destroy the sentence-hood of a complex of elements. 

Let us take a close look at the notion of yogyatd again. This 
IS sometimes defined as the lack of any disconnection or impos- 
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sibility of connection among the atomic meaning-elements deli- 
vered by the atomic linguistic elements. It ensures the (conceptual) 
possibility of one item being connected with another, so that 
both can figure in the structured content of the hearer’s know- 
ledge. The concept of possibility is a modal concept, and hence, 
there may be a problem of modality implicit in the concept of 
yogyota. The other problem that is involved here is that of 
determination of the borderline between graininaticality and 
semantic acceptability of a combination of linguistic elements. 

According to some, the possible stales of affairs include the 
actual (modern modal logicians say that the actual world is a 
member of the set of possible worlds). But possibility may also 
be understood in the sense of unactualized possibilities (cf., 
Quine’s fictitious philosopher, Wyman, in his “On what There 
Is ?”).^ A still narrower concept would be to limit ourselves to 
future possibilities only. TheNyaya concept of yogyata seems to 
be broad enough to coincide with the first kind of possibility. 
But this would raise a lot of problems. The typical examples 
which are said to be impossible (i.c., incompatible ‘a-yogya’) 
combinations arc as follows : 

1. (He) wets with fire. 

2. The horn of a rabbit. 

3. The (water — ) lake has fire. 

To facilitate our discussion, I shall add several other examples, 
which Udayana listed in his AimatattvavivekaJ'^ According to 
Udayana’s commentators, Bhagiratha and Raghunatha, all these 
illustrate different types of imp issibility : 

4. This mother is a barren woman. 

5. I am mute (speechless). 

6. 1 do not know this, 

7. There is an elephant in my ea»', and it is roaring, hence, 
speak about the medicine. 

The first two seem to illustrate some sort of metaphyiscal or 
ontological impossibility. They are not only non-actual, but also 
impossible in the sense that the first item (fire or rabbit) canhot 
be related to the second item (wetting or horns) in the way ladi- 


i^Quine, W. V., Froma Logical 
^Atmatattvaviveka, (^Udava.aa>, 


Fofitr of view, pp. 1-19. 

cU, 2, p. 533 tBib, ladica ed'iUon). 
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Gated. The rabbits do not have horns, and fire is not used to wet 
but to dry. Could we argue here, just as it has been argued by 
some in another connection, that creatures like unicorns are 
possible objects, although they are not actual, that it is possible 
for rabbits to grow horns, for that would not take the rabbit- 
hood out of a rabbit? In other words, it does not follow from 
the definition (or the essence) of a rabbit that it cannot have 
horns. Similarly, one may even say that there may be liquid fire 
in some possible world where we can wetbr sprinkle the ground 
with it. But this line of argument would be deplored by .Nyaya, 
for the two combinations then would not illustrate incompatibi- 
lity. And if they are not incompatible, the ideal hearer would 
have a knowledge of their ‘meanings’, for he would be aided 
by, among other things, an awareness of their possibility. The 
general Nyaya position is, however, that these combinations do 
not generate the required knowledge in the ideal hearer, for 
they lack yogyatd. Other examples are clearly intended to show 
patent (or logical ?) impossibility. Water-fire may still be in the 
borderline, but others can be said to be logically imp(^ssible 
without further ado : motherhood and barrenness, speech and 
speechlessncss, knowing and not knowing and listening where 
listening is impossible. (The last example was a bit enigmatic, 
and different interpretations were given by different commenta- 
tors. But 1 forbear to enter into them here.) 

It may be surmised from such discussion that for Nyaya there 
is no strict distinction between logical impossibility and factual 
impossibility. Incoherent and incompatible conbinations are in 
the domain of the impossibles. 

The Nyaya theory of Sabdabodha obviously allows that the 
domain of ‘possible’ combinations excludes the above-mentioned 
impossible combinations, but it would include, besides the 
actual or ‘true’ combinations, a large number of combinations 
or word-clusters that would pass the test of physical proximity 
{asatti), that of the said syntactico-grammaticality (on our inter- 
pretation of akankfd), and also that of possibility or compatibi- 
lity {yogyata), but would still fail to generate a true cognition or 
knowledge in the ideal hearer. Why ? Predominance of false 
sentences uttered by deceitful or ignorant or incompetent persons 
is a matter of common experience. Hence, the hearer, no matter 
whether or not he is aware of the speaker’s intention or his 
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qualifications, would have a false awareness (a false belief) with 
a structured content similar to that of a piece of knowledge. In 
such cases, we usually say that the uttered sentence is meaning- 
ful but false. In view of this problem, further conditions were 
imposed upon the situation giving rise to an episode of verbal 
knowledge, viz., the speaker must be an apta, a reliable person 
(see before). 

What then are these ‘possible’ falsities ? How do they differ 
from the impossible ones ? For, to be sure, the tendency in Nyaya 
has been to push most of the so-called unactualized possibles, 
the flying horse or the rabbity horn, into the domain of the 
‘impossibles’ (i.e., the incompatibles, ayogya). This leads to the 
discussion of the intricate problems of modal notions, which I 
wish to skip in this connection. There is, however, one easy way 
to distinguish the ‘possibles’ from the 'impossibles’ in the Nyaya 


theory. If our ideal hearer would have an awareness, true or 
false, from the utterance concerned, then the combination 
(uttered) would be pushed into the domain of possibility. Truth 
or falsity would be determined in this theory by the speaker s 
qualifications, etc. Our ideal hearer may be ignorant whether the 
awareness that he has is a true one or a false one, unless and 
until he makes further investigations ; he may check the spea- 
ker’s qualifications, or the situation in which the supposed com- 
bination has been stated to be actual, or use some other means. 
So long as the awareness arises in him in the required fashion 
without any further investigation, we have to accept the said 

combination as belonging to the domain of the possibles. If. 

inspite of the utterance passing the test of proximity and syntac- 
tico-grammaticality, the required awareness does not *he 

way it has been described, then the combination wou ong 


to the domain of the impossibles. 

Some modern philosophers (e.g., W.V. Quine) have raised 
doubts about the intelligibility of the analytic-synthetic distinc- 
tion. It has been argued that the criterion for a elwreut distinc- 
tion cannot be formulated without involving one in circular!^, 
and hence, it is a dogma of empiriasm to maintain that the 
distinction is intelligible. If this is tr^. then. ® 
it seems to be that a clearcut line of demarcation betw^ t e 
umKUalizcd po»ibl« wd the imp<>»ibl« would v«,i,h. or 
would be evet-elu»ve. For. to be sure, what would be uu 
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^impossible* combination in the Nyaya theory is a mirror-image of 
what would be, roughly, analytically false : Bachelors are 
married.” Arguments in the fashion of Quine can be given to 
show that the combinations, such as, the rabbity horn, sprinking 
with fire, the barren woman’s son and the water-lake having 
fire, are all, strictly speaking, impossible, for, no satisfactory 
criterion can be formulated to show that some of them are 
‘possible,’ while the others are not. The idea behind this is 
sometimes expressed by the claim 6f some modern Naiyayikas 
that if horns started growing on rabbits, the new creatures would 
not be rabbits any more I In fact, it has been reported that some 
rabbit-like creatures have been found with horns on them. Pro- 
bably Nyaya would say that these are not rabbits but belong to 
a (slightly) different species. 

In fact, Nyaya would contend that the domain of the unactuali- 
zed possibles (presumably referred to by such ‘possible’ but 
unactual combinations of words) should be restricted to the 
domain of false possibilities. Being guided by various considera- 
tions, we do assume a lot of things and facts to be aatual. Most 
of them, however, after further investigation and further con- 
sideration, turn out to be unactual, false. When even such initial 
assumption is not made by us even though we are confronted 
with some presumably grammatically combinable word-cluster, 
we have passed beyond the domain of the ‘possibles’ and hover 
now over the domain of the impossibles. *A rabbity horn’ would 
be an item of this kind. For, had we not been informed about 
rabbits in the way we are actually informed, or had we even 
been differently informed, we would have assumed the said com- 
bination to be a ‘possible’ one. And in that case, Nyaya would 
concede that an awareness would have arisen in us from the 
relevant utterance ; the rabbit’s horn. 

1 shall conclude with a few comments on the second problem : 
that of determining a fixed borderline between syntactic and 
grammatical acceptability and what may be called semantic 
acceptability. The issue is connected with the problem of defin- 
ing grammaticality. The task of defining grammaticality is viewed 
by moderners as involving some intricate problems.^ Indian 
philosophers sometimes discussed the issue about where the 

iLyons, J., introduction to Theoretical Linguistics^ Cambridge, 1968 p. 152. 
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domain of okankfd ends and the notion of yogyato ta k es over. 
For example, why, it may be asked, cannot the requirement of 
a liquid or water as an instrument for sprinkling or wetting the 
ground be a matter of and notof Some Navya- 

nyaya writers resolved the issue by saying that the concept of 
yogyata ‘possibility’ should be restricted to the lack of such 
verbal contradiction or patent (analytical?) impossibility as is 
expressed in “What is without fire has fire*’ (cf., nirvahnir vahni- 
man). Water as an instrument of sprinkling would be included in 
this view in the domain of aktlnksa. If this is a step towards the 
right direction, it would support my attempt to connect akanh^a 
with syntax and grammaticality, and with semantics. 

We can reformulate the previous question and ask • where 
lies the line where syntax-and-grammar ends, and semantics takes 
over? In other words, why ‘a noun must take a verb* or ‘a 
transitive or object-taking (cf., sa-karmaka) verb must take an 
object-noun,’ would be considered only syntactic requirements, 
while ‘the verb sprinkling needs a liquid or watery substance as 
its instrument’ and ‘the verb eating needs somewhat solid food 
as its object’ would be considered semantic requirements? Some- 
what in the manner of N. Chomsky (in Aspects' of the Tlieory of 
Syntax),, one can introduce sub-categonzation of nouns and 
selection rules of verbs in the syntactic theory, and thereby the 
domain of syntax and grammar may be extended to include a lot 
of consideration which we ordinarily take to be semantic con- 
sideration. It may be noted that the Chomskian view (in Aspects) 
was that while syntax can take care of numerous problems which 
have been traditionally regarded as semantical, the notion of 
analyticity and contradictions arc to be regarded as matters of 
semantics.^ 

The classification of grammatical elements and lexical items 
and the system of rules dealing with them can be made progres- 
sively more detailed and thereby the notion of grammalicalily 
can be redefined. The general idea ticie is probably this : gram- 
maticality is, in the last analysis, to be defined by reference to a 

^Chomsky, N. specially pp. 146-63. Chomsky concludes : “...the syntactic 
and semantic structure of natural languages evidently offers many 
mysteries, both of fact and of principle, and that any attempt to delimit 
the boundaries of these domains must be quite icniativc.” (p. 163). 
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particular system of rules, although it might not always be possi- 
ble to formulate these rules explicitly and exhaustively. A string 
of words is grammatical (and sdkahk^d) if it is generated by such 
rules. But this idea may go against Chomsky, who would main- 
tain that the notion of grammaticality is intuitively determined 
by the native speaker. 

The Nyaya theory, according to the interpretation that has 
been suggested here, can be presented in the form of the follow- 
ing (inverted) tree-diagram : 

Sj ^ the set of word-clusters that generate the verbal know- 
ledge passing all the four tests. 

So«=the set of combinations that generate false awareness (the 
speaker is not dpta), 

Ss=^the set of the possibles, acceptable grammatically and 
syntactically. 

S3 ^ the set of the impossibles, acceptable grammatically and 
syntactically. 

84 -= the set of those acceptable grammatically and syntacti- 
cally 

S5 «= the set of those unacceptable grammatically and syntacti- 
cally. 

(Input) 



(Output) 

Diagram 1 
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those that pass only the ‘physical proximity* 

test. 

S 7 — the set of those which fail even the “proximity’ text. 

S *= the set of word-corn binations of all forms. 

The usual Nyaya discussion, however, does not envision such 
a rigid system or model. The traditionally understood model is 
more like something given below : 



Here the nine regions should be interpreted as follows : 

1 TRUE i.e., the set of those that generate knowledge in the 
ideal hearer. The speaker is anta. 

2 FALSE i.e., those that generate a (false) awareness. The 
speaker is not apta. 

3 Grammatical (syntactically acceptable) and Possible. 

4 Possible and (physically) Proximate. 

5 Grammatical (syntactically acceptable) and (physically) 
Proximate. 

6 Grammatically (syntactically) acceptable. 

7 Possible 

8 Proximate (physically). 

9 Non-proximate combinations, if any. 

Circle I is for Proximi^, Cirde II for Grammaticality. and 
Cirde III for Possibility. 
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The above way of conceiving grammaticality and meaningful- 
ness may face two very common objections. First, we do meet 
a lot of grammatically incorrect expressions (e.g., a language- 
learner’s first exercise in composition), of which we seem to 
understand the ‘meaning’. These expressions will fail the test of 
akafiksdj according to our above model. Do we have a sabda- 
bodha in such cases ? Our answer would be that we do not 
have a verbal knowledge directly frdm the utterance in such 
cases. The incorrect expression reminds us (due to similarity, 
etc.) of the correct one, which then generates the required verbal 
knowledge. 

Second, there are indeed numerous expressions in our langu- 
age forming part of poetry, riddle, fiction and fantasy, where 
the so-called incompatible or impossible combinations do fre- 
quently occur. And we do seem to understand their meaning or 
significance. They do not pass the test of yogyatd^ according to 
our above model. Do they generate sdbdabodhal For, it cannot 
be denied that ‘‘sprinkling with fire” could be part of^ a meta- 
phor ora poetic expression, and even “green ideas sleep furiously” 
may be a line of a so-called nonsense poem, or a riddle. In reply 
we must say that the notion of compatibility or possibility here 
is relative to the actual world we live in and the non-poetic 
everyday language. When we enter into the realm of fiction or 
the fantasy-world, such ‘possibility’ test will not be needed. For, 
the unactuais and the impossibles, the improbables, except, 
perhaps, the properly impossible one (such as, the same part of 
a wall being red and blue all over at the same momemt for the 
same observer in the same sense), can form part of the furni- 
ture of our fantasy-world, or some suitably chosen ‘possible’ 
world. We can even perceive them in dreams, and communicate 
them in language or through some other media, paintings 
(illustrations of “puzzle” paintings are nuemrous). However, 
the fantasy-world is founded necessarily upon the actual world, 
and the non-actuals can shade off gradually from the possibles 
to the impossibles; we can understand such expressions only 
when we cast sidelong glances towards the actual world. We 
understand something to be impossible, because we understand 
what could have been or is possible; and we understand the 
possibles, because we understand the actual. It cannot be the 
other way round. 



